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To 

ALL ORIENTAL SCHOLARS, 

Who. 

From East and West Drawn, 

Have Fallen Under the Spell of OUR PAST. 
This Work 


is In All Reverence 
Dedicated 



PREFACE 


When I began to study the Jain canons way back in 1939, I had no 
idea of the difficulties that lay on my path. But at the very outset, 
I found that a large number of canonical texts were either out of print 
or were not easily available for study. For, whatever canons are avail* 
able, are hardly adequately edited, and have no index. Very few canons 
have been translated into English, and some of the important ones are 
still in manuscript form. However, I plunged myself into the deep 
ocean of the Jain Agamas and I struck at the waves of undiscovered know- 
ledge. I completed the first reading of the canons, and found many 
difficult passages unintelligible due to corrupt texts. 

About this time I paid a visit to the Jain Bhandars of Patan, North 
Gujerat, where I read out my notes on the subject to Muni Punyavi- 
jayaji, a renowned scholar of the Jain Agamas, During my stay in Patan, 
Muniji helped me in all possible ways for which I shall evei remain 
grateful to him. 

When my study was over, I was contemplating writing a thesis 
when the Freedom Struggle of 1942 started. The Government of India 
arrested people without discretion and I too was arrested, and taken 
away from a world of scholars to a world of detenus. 

When I left the detenu camp, I found myself a totally changed man. 
There was left in me very little inclination for a serious work like the 
present one However, at the instance of those whose wish is a command, 
1 made up my mind to complete the work on the strength of which I 
got my degree from the University of Bombay in February, 1915. I 
have since been revising my thesis and checking up references. The 
title “Social Life in Ancient India as depicted in the Jain Canons” has 
been changed into “Life in Ancient India as depicted in the Jain Canons.” 
The chapters on Geography, and Kings and Dynasties have been placed 
last, detailing only the important places and rulers. While revising the 
thesis more parallel references, particularly from the Malidbhdrata, the 
Rdmdyana, the Jdtakas and the Atthakathds, have been added. 


The Jain Agamas have been described 'as “dry as dust” by some 
scholars, and perhaps that is the reason why this literature has not received 
the attention of scholars that it deserves. It must be mentioned that in 
order to have a thorough understanding of Indian culture and civilisa- 
tion, the study of the Jain Agamas is as important as that of the Brahmanic 
and the Buddhist literatures. 
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So far, with refeience to social life, no scholar has utilised the material 
leflected in the Jain canons. In the present work I have made 
an attempt to include all such available material for the first time I 
acknowledge that in preparing this work I was, undoubtedly, guided by 
other scholars, who have been working in the field in the past Particular 
mention may be made here of the Cheda Sutras, which, although forming 
a part of the Jain canonical literature, yet remained hitherto unstudied. 
This literature is really very important from the point ol view of social 
history of the ancient Indian people. In these Sutias we come across 
various customs and usages prevalent in different parts of India, the 
study of which will be certainly helpful in writing the history of the 
development of the Jain ascetic order . 


I am indebted to all the authors whose works I have utilised in the 
present work, and 1 would like to make special mention of Mr. Ratilal 
Mehta’s Pre-Biiddhut India which I have freely referred to. 

While I was writing this thesis I had the good fortune to receive 
the able guidance of Dr G. S. Ghurye, M A., Ph D,, Head of the 
Department of Sociology, the School of Economics and Sociology, 
Univeisity of Bombay. I am grateful to him for his assistance. 

I cannot adequately thank Dr. Motichand, M.A., Ph.D., the 
Curator of the Prince of Wales Museum, Bombay, for helping me in pre- 
paring this thesis. But for his valuable aid I would not have been able 
to complete my work. Di. Motichand even went through the major 
portion of my manuscript before it was sent to the press. I particularly 
appreciate his endeavours to assist me despite the numerous calls on his 
time and I cannot easily forget his kindness. Dr Vasudeva Sharan 
Agrawala, M.A., Ph D., the Curator of the Central Museum, New 
Delhi, read over the geographical section of my book, for which I am 
gratefiil to him 

My sincere thanks are also due to Prof. F. D’Souza, M A., Professor 
of English, Siddhartha College, Bombay, Prof B. Miranda, M A., 
Professor of English, Ramnarain Ruia College, Bombay, and Professor 
L Rodrigues, M A , Head of the Department of English, Siddhartha 
College, Bombay, for assisting me in rca^ng the proofs and making useful 
suggestions. 

I must also thank Sahu Shriyans Prasadji Jain, Director of the 
Dalmia Cement Co., Ltd., Bombay, and Shri Harikrishnadasji Jain, 
Contractor, Bombay, for the help they gave me, and my daughter Chak- 
resh for preparing the Index.. 
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Mr. P. F. Taraporevala, the Director of the New Book Co., Ltd., 
Bombay, deserves my thanks for undertaking to publish my book, 
when many publishers in India had declined on the plea that the book 
failed to be a business proposition. 

Miss S. A. Bliss, the Manager of the Examiner Press, Bombay, 
took personal interest in the printing of my Book. She really went out 
of her way to rush the print through the press and I am very grateful 
to her. 

I am also indebted to the authorities of the Ramnaram Ruia 
College for allowing me to purchase the books for reference 

The author received from the University of Bombay a substantial 
grant towards the cost of publication of this book which he is happy to 
acknowledge. 

28, Shivaji Park, Bombay 28 i Jaodish Chandra Tad* 

October, 1947 J 
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CHAPTER I 


THE HISTORY OF THE JAIN CHURCH 

Accoidmg to the Jam tradition, Usabha or Rsabha was the first 
Jina and the first Tjuhankara who was bom in a very primitive age when 
people were illiterate and did not know any art In fact, it weis Usabha 
who is said to have taught the arts of cooking, ivnting, potteiy', painting 
and sculpture for the first time At this time ^ame into existence the 
institution of marriage, the ceremony of ciematmg the dead, building 
of the mounds {iliuhlias) and the festivals in honour of Indra and the 
Nagas It is said that Usabha was bom in Ikkhagabhumi (Ayodhya), 
the fiist capital of India, and is said to have lived for an immeasurable 
length of time He attained Miv'hmon the mountain Atthavaya(Kailasa), 
where temples in his honour were built bv his son, Bharata ^ 

Then the traditional list isgi\en of the twenty thice Ttrlhavkaias ^ 
It IS curious to note, however, that most of the Tlrlkinkaras have 
been assigned to the Ikssilku famih and ate said to ha\e attained 
salvation at the mountain Sammeja miodcrn Parasnath Hill in Hazari- 
bagh District) So far no historical evidences has'c come forth to warrant 
the historical existence of the first Usenty two Tvtha'ikaias, on the other 
hand, taking into consideration the long duration of then careers and 
the intermediate periods between each Tirlhankara, they appear to be 
legendary figures introduced perhaps to balance tlic number of Jinas 
with the number of the Buddhas 

PARS VAN ATH \—THf, HISIORICAL PLRSON-VLITV 

P.isa 01 J^uysaiiritlui, who was the immediate predecessor of Maha- 
vira, IS said to ha\c fioansliod some 250 )eais before the advent of the 
latter He w'as bom in A'.iraiiasi iBcnarcs) and w'as the son of the king 
Asasena by his queen \’ama He lued thirU scars as a layman, 
and after leading a life of an asictic for ses'cnly )ears, attained salvation 
at the mountain S.unmcya ^ Paisvanatha is said to liasc visited a 
number ol cities, the pi omincul among svhich svcrc Ahicchatta*, Amalak- 
appa,“ SavaLllii, Hatlhmapura, Kainpillapura, Siigcsa,'* Riiyagiha and 
Kosambi/ He was knossn as Punscld-inlya [pwisdjiiniya in Pah)® or the 
distinguished man ® 

' Kalpa Su 7 20b jji) , Jambii u 1840 

* Cll The Uientv lour Uuddhai, who immediatel> piLCeded llu last JiuMa ^ Buddhavamsa. 

cf also UP 2 where the seven arc mentioned 

3 Knlpa S'ii () 149 169 

* Aca All 335 

3 Nayn II p 222 

3 ibid , p 229 

1 ibid , p 230 

S Puruii/fiiifjn lb menlKined in i\\c An qutlaia I 290, II, 1151 

3 Ktilpa Su C 1 49 also see Sichubnng, Die LehriP Der Jaiiias p 24. 
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Parsva and his disciples {pasdvaeeijja) are referred to in various 
Jain Canons. We leam from the Acdrdfiger° that the parents of Maha- 
vira followed the faith of Pareva and were the adherents of the Samanas. 
The Ivasyaka Curni mentions several ascetics of the Parsva sect, who were 
present during the course of Mahavira’s wanderings as an ascetic. 
Uppala was a pdsdvacajja, who after givmg up the monastic order had 
entered the house-holder’s life {pacchSkada) and followed the profession 
of a fortune-teller [nemitta) in Atthiyagama.^^ His two sisters named 
Soma and Jayanti had joined the order of Parsva but being unable to 
continue the rigid ascetic life of his order they became Panvrdji- 
kds of the Brahmanic order. Later on, when Mahavira and Gosala got 
into trouble in Goraya Sannivesa, they came to their rescue.^* Then 
we meet thera Municanda, a follower of Parsva, who dwelt in a potter’s 
shop in Kumaraya Sannivesa in the company of his disciples. When 
questioned by Gosala, Municanda replied that they were Samana 
Nigganthas Gosala asked as to how they could be called Jiigganthas 
since they were possessed of so many personal assets, and he threatened 
to burn their place of residence (padissaya) . Gosala approached Mahavira 
and narrated this incident to him whereupon the latter remarked that 
these ascetics were the followers of Parsva and he could do no harm to 
them. 

These ascetics indulged in certain activities which according to die 
principles of Mahavira constituted preliminary sin {sdrambha) ; tiiey put 
on clothes (sapanggaha) and also practised Jinakappa (adopting the stand- 
ard of Jim) towards the end of their life. We are told that thera Muni- 
canda placed his disciple at the head of the gaccha and went to practise 
Jinakappa outside die town. Good feeling towards all beings (salta- 
bhdvand) and five kinds of meditations {bhdvand) are prescribed for the 
ascetic who wanted to practise Jimkappa. The five meditations are 
penance [tava), fearlessness {sattd), study of scriptures [sutta), concentra- 
tion {egatta) and spiritual strength {bala) which should be practised in- 
side and outside the monastery {uvasqya), a square road [caukka), a soli- 
tary house [sunnaghara) or in a cemetery Then we hear of Vijaya and 
Pagabbha, the two female disciples of Parsva [pdsantevdsinio), who saved 
Mahavira and Gosala in Kiiviya Sannivesa ** 

The Bhagavatf^ records the discussion that took place between 
Mahavira and the samara Gangeya, a follower of Parsva, in Vauiya- 
gama. Gangeya gave up the Caujjdmadhamma (the doctrine of _ the 
four-fold restraint) and embraced the Pancamahavvaya (the five greater 
vows) of Mahavira. Kalasavesiyaputta was another follower of Parsva 
who became a follower of Mahavira.^° Then the Ndyddhammakahd 
1 “ II 3 401, p 389 
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refers to Punglariya who plucked out his hair and accepted the four 
vows.” The city of Tungiya is stated to have been the centre of the 
iheras, the followers of Parsva, who moved in a congregation of five hun- 
dred monks. It is said that the lay adherents of the town went to attend 
to their religious sermons and were highly delighted The names of the 
theras Kahyaputta, Mehila, Anandarakkhiya and Kasava are particularly 
mentioned here.^®. Further, the Nayddhammakaha^^ and the Niryd- 
valiydo^° refer to a number of lay women who joined the order of Parsva. 
We hear of the renunciation ceremony of the old maiden (yaddakumdrl), 
Kali, who joined the ascetic order of Paisva and was entrusted to Pup- 
phacula, the head of the nuns “ 

Further, the Svyagadanga^^ mentions Udaya Pedhalaputta, a Niganiha 
follower of Parsva of the Meyajja (Skr Medaryd) gotta There were reli- 
gious discussions between him and Goyama Indabhui, after which 
the latter took him to Mahavira, where he gave up the doctrine of 
four restraints and took up tlie five gieat vows, as ordained by the 
Teacher The Rdyapaseviya^^ refers to a j'oung monk [kurmrasamaiiaY^ 
named Kesi, who was a follower of Parsva and Itncw fourteen Purvas 
Once he visited the town of Savatthi in a congrcgaticn of five hundred 
monks The charioteer Citta attended his religious sci mons and invited 
him to Seyaviya In course of time, Kesi visited Sei ai'iva where a 
discussion took place between him and king Paesi, and the latter being 
convinced of his opponent’s doctrine became an adherent of the Samanas. 
Kesi IS also referred to in the Uttarddkyayana Siitta where an important 
historical meeting is lecorded to have taken place beUveen him and 
Goyama, the representatives and leaders of the two branches of tlie Jain 
Church, in Savatthi. In this council many important questions were 
discussed and finally Kesi accepted the five-fold ^'ows preached by 
Mahavira.®' 

It must be mentioned that the credit of pro^ mg tJic existence of the 
Nigganlhas before Nataputti M<ihaviraon tlic sticngtli of references in 
Pall literature belongs to Professor Jacobi. It is stated m the Sa- 
mannaphala sutta of the Dlgha J{ikdya that a Nigaidha is icsLiaincd with 
a four-fold restraint { cdluydma-samvam) ‘Flc is resti.'uncd as regards 
all water, restrained as regards all evd, all evil has he washed away, and 
he lives suffused ivith the sense of evil held at bay.’®’ Because of this 

19, p ai8. 

18 Bhae a. 5. 

18 II 10. 

" 4 

81 Nayti li l, p 222 f. 

88 II 7. 

•8 Sii 147 f. 

8* Prof Bagchi refers to the Sfltra of Fanini (II i ^o) "Kumarah ^ramamdibhih" 
pointing out that the author might have had, the followers ot Paisva in view. The historical 
beginning of Jainism, p. 74, Sir Aiutosh Maokerjee SiUcr Jubilee, \ ol III 

86 23 

88 See Jam Sutras, Vol xlv, pp xiv xxi, cl also Prof P C Bagchi op cit , pp 76 S 

81 Cf the coiresponding four-fold restiaint taught by Buddha which consisied ut ouser 
\ing ihe four piecepts against injui; stealing uiickisliTs and iMiig 'Ihi/ia, 111, p ililj 
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four-fold restraint, he is called a Mtgantha (free from bonds), gatatta 
(one whose heart has been in the attainment of his aim), yatatta (one 
whose heart is under command) and ihitatta (one whose heart is fixed). 
The Pall texts contain the names of several disciples of Nataputta, who 
are said to have entered into discussion with Buddha and at the end 
become his followers. Vappa, a ^dkyan king and an uncle of Buddha, 
was a disciple of the Niganthas, who, convinced of the superiority of Bud- 
dha’s teachings, became his follower.^® Similarly, could be cited the 
names of Asibandhakaputta,^® Abhayarajakumara,®® Siha,®^ Upali,®® 
Dighatapassi,®* Saccaka,®^ Sirigutta®® and the women disciples such 
as Sacca, Lola, Avavadaka, Patacara®® and others. The Devadaha 
Sutta in the Majjhima Nikdya contains a detailed analysis and criticism, 
attributed to Buddha, of the beliefs and teachings of the Mdgan thas 

These literary evidences in Jam and Buddhist texts presuppose the 
existence of a Ntganiha order founded by Parsvanatha before the advent 
of hlaha\ira and there is much to be said in fa\our of the Jain tradition 
that hlahavira i\as no more than a reformer of an older Niganlha order. 

THE CONTRIBUTION OF PARSVANATHA 

Parsvanatha flourished towards the end of the ninth century B C , 
250 years before Mahavira He was a powerful religious teacher, ivho 
fought against the Briihmanic tvraimy of caste svstem®* and the merciless 
slaughter of animals®® in the Vcdic sacrifices. The religion of Parsva 
was meant for one and all uithout any distinction of caste or creed. He 
was a well-wisher of women and gave them freedom by admitting them 
mto his order.*® 


Anguttara, 11, p ig6 f , 111, p igg 
Sam^utta, iv 317 ff 

®'’ Mqjjhima, I, Abhayarajakiunard Sulla. 

*1 Mahavagga, VI, 31 , Aagiiltara, IV, 180 ff 
Majihma, I, Upah Sulla 
93 


9 * tbid,, CSlasaccaka and Mahasaccaka Sulla. 

93 Dhammapada A, I, pp. 434 ff 

96 Jote&I. Ill, I 

91 Also cf AnguUlara, I sog f \\ here the A igatdhas are condemned 111 len respects ; 
Dhammapada A, III, pp 200 f See also Chaplcr on Buddha and Niganthas, B G Lai\, 
histoneal GUamngs 

99 Cf the Veda should not be recited in a tillage where a Canijdla lives {Apastamba i 3 
9‘ 15) ) ^13 ears shall be filled with (molten) tin or lac, ifhe listens intentionally to (a recitation) 

of the Veda, his tongue shall be cut out if he recites \ edic lexis, his body shall be split m twam 
if he remembers them {Gautama XII 4 6) , also cf Matanga Jataka fNo .497., I^', p 376 
where the daughter of a merchant washes her e>rs with perfumed water alter seeing a Maiauga 

9 * Cf Vtfvusmrh [The Insittutes qf Vishnu, SB E , Vol VII, LI 61-63) where it is stated 
that the slaughter of beasts for a sacriGce is no slaughter and the animals clestrov ed for the pur- 
pose of sacrifice, obtain exaltation m another existence, also see Gautama, XVH, 37 , Vasielha, 
(XI 46) ; A/ana V 39 . 

♦6 Cf Apastamba (i 5 14! where purification is prescribed on touclimg a woman , lhe\ 
were also not allowed to perform religious sacrifices (i I 6. 17) , also cf Baiirf/inj'fliia (i 5 ii 7) 
where women are considered to have no busmess with the sacred texts Cf Buddha who after 


repeated refusals and with great reluctance allowed women to enter the Saagha and tliat too 
on the acknow ledgement of their infcrcorit)' [Cul'avagga, X, I ) 
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Parsva cmpbasisecl the doctrine of Ahtmsa Since he had to raise 
a protest against the Biabmanic sacrifices which inculcated slaughter 
of animals, tins step was quite essential Later on, he added three 
more precepts to this, liz , abstinence fiom telling lies [musaidydo veia- 
mana‘ miisdvadd voamani, Pab), from stealing {adinnddando vetamava; adm- 
ndddnd veiamain, Pah) and from external possessions {bahiddhdo veiamana) 
These four precepts i\cre called bv the name of Cdvjjdmadhamma, which 
constituted an important feature of the immediate background of Maha- 
vlia’s Jainism. Parsvanatha also enjoined strict asceticism** as the 
only way for the attainment of salvation As a matter of fact, the 
fundamental principles of the two Nigganlha orders were not at all different 
and the religion preached by one was substantially the same as preached 
bv the other. The description of the rules of conduct of Kesi Kumara, 
a disciple of Parsva,*® tallies verbatim with those of the disciples of 
Mahavira** with the difference that the former preached the four 
great vows, 'While the latter preached five It is said that the first 
saints were simple but slow of understanding, the last were prevaricating 
and slow of understanding and those between the two were simp’e and 
wise, hence there were two forms of Law.** Another important differ- 
ence between the doctrine of Parsva and Mahavira was that the former 
allowed an under and upper garment (santaruttaro) whereas the latter 
forbade clothing altogether *® Questioned by Kesi as to what caused 
this difference between the two law-givers pursuing the same end, 
Goyama replied that the various outward symbols were introduced 
because they were useful for religious life : as a matter of fact, knowledge, 
faith and right conduct, were the only true causes cf liberation and not 
the outward symbols ** The ordei of Parsva seems to have undergone 
some changes in the period between the death of Parsvanatha and 
the advent of Mahavira and^jhat might hate been the cause of the 
latter’s alienation *® 

Paisvanatha founded the four orders (gana^) with their Ganadharas^^ 
which shows that possibly tlie airaiigcmcnt for the organization of the 
Jain Church was the best which could be had m those early days. Re- 
ference has already been made to the ascetics belonging to the order of 
Parsva moving about in a congregation during the course of Mahavira’s 
ascetic life. Thus it is evident that Jainism was not a new phenomenon 

Cf however that even at the time of the Brahmanas a section of people regarded Ahitnsa 
as a great virtue and sacrifice a source of sin Sec Salapalha Briihma'na I 11 3 6-9, 1.2. 5 19; 
Vasistha, 10. a ; also cf Kena Up, i, 3 , Chemdogya, 3, 17, 4 , Mahabharata, Santi, P. 143-146 , 
174 , 268 271 , 274 

Tfl/iar IS also praised in the Biahmanic literature. See Salapaiha Bt , Q 5. i 8 ; Apas- 
tamba, a 9 23 1-6 , aho cf. 3 17 4; Jaid/a 6, Afo/idMdnita, i^einli P. 159, 251, 294, 

*9 Cf Raya SH. 147 
** Cf Old Sii 16, p 61. 

UUara, 23, 26 , 

*9 ihd., 26, 29. 

ibid , 32 f. 

*® Cf Jam Sutras, Vol. XIV, p. 122 n 3 ; Prof. P. C. Pagchi, op of., p. 81 f. 

Kalpo, Sat, 6, l6p, 
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in the history of Indian religion of the sixth century B.C. , as is popularly 
supposed, but it goes back to the period of Parsvanatha, the 23rd Ttr- 
thankara of the Jains, as early as the ninth century B.C, 

mahavTra 

After Parsva Mahavira became the leader of the Jain community. 
He was bom m Khattiyakundaggama, a suburb of Vaisali, m the house 
of king Siddhattha by his queen Tisala Mahavira retired from the 
world at the age of thirty and leadmg a life of severe aseeticism, attained 
kevahnship on the bank of the river Ujjuvaliya near the town of Jam- 
bhiyagama. Mahavira roamed about as a Tirthahkara for thirty years, 
and at the age of seventy-two, after two hundred and fifty years of 
Paifiva’s death, died in Pava about 467 B.C.®® 

During his Tlrthahkara career Mahavira travelled a number of 
places and ordained various kings, princes, tradesmen and high officials. 
Like Parsva, he too divided his community [sahgha) into four orders, 
viz., monks, nuns, lay men and lay women, each sahgha consisting of a 
super-monk. Goyama Indabhiii and Candana were Mahavira’s first 
m^e and female disciples respectively. Mahavira exercised his influence 
in various royal families, and the lungs Cetaka,®^ Seriiya,** Kuniya,®® 
Udayana,®* Dadhivahana,” Pajjoya®® and others are said to have 
become his great devotees. Mahavira is also said to have ordained the 
kingsUddayana'^ of Sindhusovira, Siva'® ofHatthmapura, Sala and Maha- 
sala'® of Pitthicampa, Cilaya®® of Kodivarisa and others Among 
women from the royal families, Jayanti®' and Miyavai of Kosambi, 
eight queens of Pajjoya including Angaravati,®* and ten queens of Seniya 
includmg Kali®® are stated to be prominent. Among princes may be 
mentioned Mehakumara,®* Nandisena,®' Abhayakumara,®® Halla, 
Vihalla®^ and others. 


90 Accoiding^ to Muni Kal>an Vijaya, Mahavira attained liberation in 528 B C. after 
fourteen years of Buddha’s Pannirnana For his learned article "Vira Nirvana Samvat aur 
Kal ganana,” see N P Patnkii, Vols ,X-XI; also see Jacobi’s article "Buddhas und MahSiviras 
Nirvana” etc a Gujarati translation of which is published in the Bharliya Yidyet, Singhi SmSraKa, 
also Schubnng, op. at , pp 5, 30 , also Keith’s article m the Bull School of Or. Stadus 6, 859-866 

91 Aca Ci II, p 164 

91 Uttara. so , Dash 10 , Asa Ch p. 114. 

9 *£Oro. iSit. I a 
9 * Bhag 12 . 2 
‘9 Aoa. Cu 11 , p 207 
9 ® -ilia. Cu. p 401 
Bhag. 13 6 
'* tbid. II, 9. 

Uttara. Ti 10, p 153 a 
®* Aoa. Plir 1305 
Si I a, a. 

” Am. Cu. p 91 
Antagaia. 7, p. 44. 

'* Mya. I. 

Am. Cu. F. 559 f 
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During the life time of Mahavira, Jainism could make only a small 
headway and it does not seem to have spread beyond the boundaries 
of Atiga and Magadha where the Teacher principally dwelt and preached 
but later on, after the death of Mahavira, his followers and successors 
succeeded m popularising the faith to a much greater degree, so that it 
did not fail to enjoin the support of kings as well as commoners. 


ELEVEN GANADHARAS 


Mahavira had eleven Ganadhatas or heads of Schools (cf. Gandcanya 
in Pall). The eldest was Indabhui, then followed Aggibhui, Vaubhui, Vi- 
yatta, Suhamma, Majidiyaj Monyaputta, Akampiya, Avalablifiya, Mcijja 
and Pabhasa. The first three Ganadharas were brothcis and belonged 
to the Goyama gotta and were residents of Gobbaragama. The fourth 
belonged to the Bharaddaya gotta, and was the lesident of Kollaga 
saimivesa ; the fifth belonged to llie Aggi\ esayana gotta, and was the 
resident of Kollaga sanmvesa ; the sixth belonged to the Vasittha gotta, 
and was the resident of Moriya sanmvesa ; the seventh belonged to the 
Kasava gotta, and was the resident of Monya sanmvesa , the eightli 
belonged to tlie Goyama gotta, and was the resident of Mihila ; the nintii 
belonged to tlic Hanayana gotta, and was the icsidcnt of Kosala , the 
tenth belonged to the Kodmna gotta and was the resident of Tungiya 
sanmvesa ; the eleventh belonged to the same gotta, and was the resident 
of Rayagiha. These Ganadharas were all Brahmana teachers and all 
except Indabhui and Suhamma, died during the life time of Mahavira, 
They are said to have been versed in the twelve Angas, the fourteen 
Puvvas, and the whole gampidaga (the basket of the Gains). They died in 
Rayagiha after fasting for a month.®® Goyama Indabhui cut asunder 
the tie of friendship which he had fer his Master and attained kevalinship 
the same night when Mahavira died He survived Mahavira for 
twelve years and finally achieved salvation at Ravagiha at the age of 
ninety two.^® The name of Suhamma, tlie fifth Ganadhara of Maha- 
vira, wc come across in the Jam Canons fiequently After Mahavira’s 
death, he became the head ot the Jam community and held that position 
for twenty years, till he kevalinship He is said to have narrated 

the Jam Canons to his disciple J ambu in the manner he had heard from 
his Master. The Miggantha samanas of the present time are all spiritual 
desecndanls of the monk Ajja Suhamma, the rest of the Ganadharas left 
no deseendants.’^. 


THE SCHISMS 


The following Schisms are mentioned m the Jam Church • — 

(i) Jamah, who was Mahavira’s sister's son and also his son-in-law, 
was the first man to start the schispi in Savatthi during the life time of 


See Kalpa SB,, 8, 


1-4 ; Ava, Mir. €44 fF., 658 f. 
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Mahavira, after fourteen years of his attaining omniscience. Jamali 
was a prince of Khattiyakuncjaggama, who renounced the world and 
became a follower of Mahavira. Difference of opinion arose between 
him and his teacher over a slight matter whereupon Jamah declared 
that before the accomplishment of the act its results begin bearing fruits ; 
the followers of Jamah were known as bakuiayas. Piyadaisana, the 
daughter of Mahavira, first joined the schismatic order of her husband, 
but later on, she was enlightened and joined the order of Mahavira. 

(2) The second schism was started by Tissagutta at Usabhapura 
(Rayagiha) , during Mahavira’s life time after sixteen years of his attaining 
keialahood Tissagutta was a discip’c of aciirya Vasu, who was 
w ell-verscd in the fourteen Pui vas His followers were called jlvapaesiyas ; 
they controverted the view of Mahavira that the soul is permeated in 
all the constituent atoms of the body 

(3) The third schism was led by Asadha at Seyaviya after 214 
Years of Maha\ira’s attaining salvation His followers were called 
avattiyas and they held that there is no difference between gods, saints, 
kings and other beings 

(4) The fourth schism w'as started by Assamitla in Mihila, after 220 
years of Mahavira’s attaining salvation His followers were called 
samucchetyas and they held that since the end of all life will come some 
day the effects of good or bad deeds are immaterial. 

(5) The fifth 'chism was started by Gaiiga at Ullukatira after 228 
years of Mahavira's attaining salvation His followers were called 
dokvtyas and they held ^hat the two opposite feelings such as cold and 
warmth could be experienced at tlic same time 

(6) The sixth schism arose in Antaraiijiya and w'as started by 
Sadulaya otherwise known as Rohagutta after 544 years of Mahavira’s 
attaining salvation Sadiilaya is said to have been the author of the 
Vaisesika sulras. His followers were called teidsiyas and they held that 
between the life [jiva) and non-lifc (ajTva) there is a third state 'no-jiva.' 
According to the Kalpasuha^'^ the teidsiyas -were founded by a disciple 
of Ajja Mahagiri. 

(7) The seventh schism was led by Got^hamahila at Dasapura 
after 584 years of Mahavira’s attaining salvation His followers were 
called abaddhiyas and according to them the jiva is not bound by Karman.’’^ 

THE bVETAMBAR.^S AND DIGAMBARAS 

Then we come to the epoch-making schism between the Svetambara 
and Digambara sects of the Jams. The Digambaras maintained that 
absolute nudity is a necessary condition of sainthood which the Svetam- 


"2 8, p 228 a. 

13 7ha 587, Aa. Mir 779 fF, also Bha 123 IF, jLa CH. p 416 IF, t/tlari. Ti 
3, p. 68 a- 75, Ova-Sa. 41, p 197 , also 9 33,StanaSu. 22 , Bhag. 1. I, p. 41 f 
(Bechardas ed ). 
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baras denied and held that the use of clothes does not Impede the highest 
sanctity It may be noted that the history of the division in the Jain 
order into Svetambaras and Digambaras is traceable to an early period 
of Jam religion. We have seen as to how Parsvanatha allowed his monks 
to wear an under and upper garment/^ whereas Mahavira preferred 
to go about naked, and this difference of opinion between the tivo 
Jims probably developed into two great sects. 

It IS stated in the ALauhtga}^ that “a mendicant who moves about 
naked [acela) and is firm m control, it will not occur to him ‘my clothes 
are torn, I shall beg new ones, I shall beg for thread, I shall beg for a 
needle, I shall mend them, I shall repair them’,” which shows that in the 
early davs both kinds of monks, viz , Jinakalpa and Sthavirakalpa'^ were 
allowed to remain in tlie Jain Sangka, and there were no strict rules .about 
one’s wearing clothes cr going undressed. The injunction that “ ‘my 
clothes being torn, I shall soon go naked,’ or ‘I shall get new one’s’ such 
thoughts should not be entertained by a monk”''’ also testifies the above 
assertion What we ga iher fi om the Ja'n te.xts Mahavira seems to be the firs t 
exponent cfnudity, as a cult fcatuie m the Jam Church, although as we 
have seen even the monks of the order of Parsava practised Jinakappa 
After Mahavira the name of Mahagiri, a disciple of Thulabhadda is cited 
who towards the end of his life entrusted the gana to Suhatthi and prac- 
tised Jinakappa at Dasannapura The practice of Jinakappa was also 

I* Cf the ‘iecham’ of a Buddhist Bhikkhu consisted of an upper cloak {uUarilwi?a), a 
waist cloth (sang/iatTj and an under garment (antaravdsaia), all being oblong^in shape {Maha- 
vagga, VIII, 14 2) 

IS 6 3 182 trans bv Jacobi, p 57 

The Jviakal/nka monks arc of two kinds (i) Those who use the hollow of iheii hand 
for an alms-bowl {pdniliOIra) and (2) those who use ahns-bowl {jniiliiiKiliadhOn) hath is 
further sub-divid(-d into two (n) tliose who go wiihoui rlolhis {alnauiuma) and (h) those who 
wear clothes {s/ijtiiii'arana) '1 ho foiniir Imi tin* broom 'injn'taiuna} .ond a ,'ii ri ofrlolli bclore 
their mouth [^muUiaimtnhS) , whticas die Inllt: hate one, two 01 lluti gniniti'is (/.i //o) hi sides 
\he rajoharana s.nd l\\e imiUuii.nUiik'i 1 lios" who um iln alms-how K iiitl go wiiliout ( lolhrs 
possess twehe religious ,11 licks as follows idh < /' I'l 1, j dliiiku inku, 

patalaka,rajiut)ana and gocikaka und inio/iaiant nndnir'k/ic^atli'k'i .nidoo iwoo I'lm g.imuiits 
mentioned aboie (BrA B/iri 3,3^02 11 \boiil tin At/'i '/«.'«//« 11 o'i\- 11 is s, nfluithi \in 
ill (7 4 208 f) dial a iii(ndic.int who posis-is Uiici lohis and h'o I t uilli iiiiik 

should not ihmk of bigging a loio 111 robe .\liet the wiult 1 is goiu and llii iimm< i has si t 
in a monk should leasi. oil the old g.uminl , hung dad wilh an uopi r and iindi 1 girmtnt 
( ti7«<nrat/«/i/1, 01 widi the uiicU iinusl gaimtnl {omarehi 01 ailh out g. I'lu 111 1 "ili' 01 without 
garments [acele'i ht should aspiit An fiudoin fiom the bonds o I kn'inn^ \ ne ndicant who 
possesses two robes and a bowl as iliiid .iiiicl should nol Ihink of lieggmg An the thud loin , 
etc (tbid 7 j 213) A mendicaiu who possess! s ont lobc and a bow' as 'ri-oiid .11 Lull 
should not think of begging iht scrond lobt, etc, (ibid 7 G 2i")l 11 .i naked iiionk 

thinks that lie can bear llit piickiiig ofgiass cold and hear, slinging ol Hus iiid inosipiii'is 
01 any other painful thing liiil lannot lease oil die piisilits iincosuitl llu 11 he lan n \ii his 
pTi\nu.!> wilh. kaftbaiidlianu (ibid 7 7 220I , also sec Stuhiing op iit p Ui'j 1 II should 

bt noted, hossesrr, that later on, iht numb<i nl ai tidis in a monk s 1 ipiiiiii'i nl iiilk .isi.il .uicl 
as a result of ssliith sve notice in die Bdiolkalha Hli(t\)a fg 3ijG p tint knlibnndiiti is it plac t d Ly 
LOlapiiUaka and besides the abosc-mi ntioivfl fsi he at tides mCilinkii was alk.wtd to llu monks 

According lo llu Digambai.is bmli Jiinllailpika and Stlimitidni'Jnka monks must go about 
naked (see Desasena’s Bhiivuiaugiiiha (119 33) , also Kanilapiasad Jam’s ailicle m Ihe Jattuf 
Antiquary, \’o\ IX, No it) 

ti Uttara SH a-12. 

15 Ava. Cu. n, p. 155 f, . 
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prevalent at the time of Ajja Rakkhiya. We learn from the Avaiyaka 
CiirnP^ that when Ajja Rakkhiya initiated his family, his father was 
not wil ling to discard clothe® due to modesty ; he felt shy to move about 
naked in the presence of his daughters and daughters-in-Iaw. Later 
on, with great persuasion he accepted a kaiipatta which was replaced 
by a colapatta in course of time 

Then we come to Sivabhiii, who is said to have led the bodiyas 
after six hundred and nine years of Mah avira’s death, in Rahavirapura. 
It is said that Sivabhui was in the service of the king of Rahavirapura 
and he used to return home very late at night. One day his wife did 
not open the door of the house and Sivabhui straight away went to the 
residence of the monks and asked for pavvajjd The monks refused to 
ordain him thus, whereupon Sivabhui by himself plucked out his hair and 
automatically he became a monk, and practised Jinakappa. His sister 
followed him by joining his order Kodinna and Kottivira are stated 
to be the first two disciples cf Sivabhiii 

This IS the legend about schism told by the Svetambaras. The 
Digambaras relate another legend about the origin of the schism which 
differs from that of the Svetambaras According to this, during the 
reign of Candragupta in Ujjem Bhadrabahu predicted that there would 
be a terrible famine in the country which would last for twelve years. 
At this Vi6akhacarya, a disciple of Bhadrabahu led the Safigha to the 
Punnata kingdom, while Ramilla, Sthulabhadra and Bhadracarya, 
emigrated to the country of Smdhu In course of time when all 
of them returned to Ujjeni, there was still famine in the country, so they 
allowed the monks to wear a piece of garment [ardhaphalakam purah 
krrtvd) while going for alms. When the famine was over, however, the 
monks were asked to give up the use of the garment since it was not in 
pursuance of the strict requirement of Mahavira’s order, but some monks 
would not follow their elders’ advice Thus came into existence the 
schism of the Digambara and gvetambaras in the Jain order.®^ 

It may be stated that both these legends are of sufficiently late origin 
and hence cannot be relied upon fully. In fact, the division of Jains 
in gvetambara and Digambara community was a gradual process,®* 
and in the early history of Jainism the Church was not divided into sects. 
The Jain inscriptions of the first and second century A D. found at the 
Kankali Til a ^lathara also do not show any trace of schism in the Jain 
Church. We have already noticed that both practices wearing clothes or 
going undressed ivcrc allowed in the Jam Church although Mahavira 
himself went about naked In course of time the difference regarding 
the question of a monk wearing clothes became more and more acute 


TO p 406 f 

SO Aia Bha Cu p 4271 

S> BrhalkalLako'ia ill , Efngrapltia Carmhea, Vol II (Revised), pp 36 ff, also see Bfidva- 
langTaha of Devasena ('Bombay, V .S, 1978), pp 33-9 , BhadrabOhiicmta by BhaHaraka Ratna- 
nandi (Bombay 1912) 

ss rf Schubrmg, oJ> cii , p G. . 
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resulting gradually in innumerable unnecessary controversies'® bet- 
ween the two communities. The history and development of these 
sects and the reason of their separation is really interesting and should 
form a subject of further research. 

THE GREAT LEADERS Si 

During his life time Mahavira was the head of the four orders In 
his community. After his death Suhamma succeeded him and continued 
to be the spiritual head for twenty years. Suhamma was followed by 
Jambu who was the last Kevalin, and after him the doors of final liberation 
and omniscience {kevahnship) were forester dosed to men Jambu was 
succeeded by Pabhava, Sejjambhava, Jasobhadda and Sambhutivijaya. 
Then came the famous Bhaddabahu, during whose leadership Magadha 
was visited by a great famine. Bhaddabahu was followed by Thfilabha- 
dda, who is said to have been the son of Sagacjala, the prime-minister 
to the ninth Nanda. Thulabhadda continued to be the leader of the 
Church for a long time. The six spiritual leaders from Jambu onwards 
are called Srutakevahns and they are said to have been bound bv common 
spiritual interest (ekka-sambhogo) " The next head of the community 
after Thulabhadda was Mahagiri, and as it has been pointed out, he 
revived the ideal practice of nudity, and himself practised Jimkappa. 
From the time of Mahagiri the practice of sambhoga was discontinued. 
Mahagiri was followed by Suhatthi, who converted king Sampai, the 
grandson and successor of Asoka. Sampai was a great patron of Jainism 
and he worked hard for the spread of the Jain religion in non-Aryan 
icountnes. During the time of Mahavira the Jain monks could move 
jin a limited area, but now twenty five and a half countries were opened 
ito them Suhatthi was followed by Sutthiya Suri, Suppadibuddha and 
Indadinna. Then came the well-known Kalakacarya, who is said to have 
caused the defeat of king Gaddabhilla with the assistance of Scythian 
kings.'^ Kalakacarya, who was a contemporary of king Satavahana, is 
particularly remembered in connection with changing the date of Paj- 
jusana (an annual feast)." The next spiritual leader of importance 
was Ajja Vaira, who is considered to be the last Dasapurvin and contem- 
porary of king Nahavana It is said that he was received with great 
pomp and ceremony by the king of Pataliputra. During this period 
the country is said to have been visited by long famines twice, once in 
lUttarapatha and once m Daksmapatha. Towards the end of his life 
Ajja Vaira went to the mountain Rahavaya and died by giving up food 
and drink Ajja Vaira was followed by Ajja Rakkhiya, who mastered 

3 S Cr Tuktiprabodha by Mcghavijavagam, Rallam, V S 1984 
Si See Kalpa S3 8 and its commentary by Samayasundaragapi 
jVtii Cu 5, p 437 ■ 

86 Brh Bha i 3263 
81 JViiT. Cii, 10, pp 571 ff 
88 ibid , pp 630 ff. 

88 Ada CU,, pp 390-396 , 40I f. • 
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the nine Purvas and who ordained his whole family, as mentioned already. 

Among the latei exponents of Jain religion mention may be made 
of Umasvati, Kundakunda, Siddhasena Divakara, Samantabhadra, 
Haribhadra, Akalnka, Vidyananda and Hemacandra. All of them 
were versatile writers and they supported the cause of Jainism by their 
most valuable writings. Hemacandra, otherwise known as kahkdla- 
sarvajTia, was a versatile genius and became the head of the community 
in I IS I A.D. It was during this time tliat Kumarapala embraced 
Jainism and under his patronage Jainism became the state religion of 
Gujrat. Since then Jainism went on declining and its star never shone 
brightly again 

Jaimsm passed through many storms and upheavals from time to 
time from its birth, and yet it could survive and did not disappear from 
'the soil of India like its sister religion Buddhism. The chief cause of 
this seems to have been the inflexible conservatism of the Jains in holding 
fast to their original institutions and doctrines. This is the reason, as 
Prof. Jacobi has pointed out, that although a number of less vital rules 
concerning life and ^cticcs of the monks and lay men may have fallen 
into oblivion or disuse, yet the religious life of the Jam commumty even 
now IF substantially the same as it was two thousand years ago.*® 


Cbaipcntier, Cmbndgi Htstoiy of Indta, p. 169. 
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THE CANONS OF THE JAINS 
GLASSIFICATION OF THE CANONS 

_ Suyana.n.a or scriptural knowledge, otherwise known as Siddhdnta or 
AgciTna consists of the twelve Augas, twelve Updngas, ten Painnas, six Cheda 
Sutras, Mandi and Anuypga and four Mula Sutras^. These scriptures 
form the canon of the Svetambaras alone and are disowned by the Di- 
gambaras Out of this subsidiary canonical literature with the excep- 
tion of the Angas, the lists and’ the titles of the texts are not always uni- 
form The number of the Painnds, for instance, is very indefinite and 
varies to a great extent. Sometimes Nandt, Anuyogaddra and Paiica- 
kappa are placed at the head of the Painnds. The traditional number of 
books in the Siddhdnta is forty five {Drstwdda being lost) , but the number 
of texts mentioned in various places varies between forty five and fifty.® 

^ (i) The twelve Angas (i) Avartnga Suita (Acaranga Sutra) , (a) SOyagadauga (SGtra- 
krtanga) , (3) Thananga (Sthananga) , (4) Samavayanga , (5) Bhagavati or Viahapannatti 
(Vyakhyaprajnapti) , (6) Nayadhammakahao (Jnatadharmakathah) , (y) Uvasagadasao 
(Upaaakadasah), (8) Antagadadasao (Antakiddaeah), (g) Anutlarovavaiyadasao (AnuUa- 
raupapatikadaBaii), (10) Panhavagaranaim (Prasnavyakaranam) , (ll) Vivagasuyam (Vi- 
pakairutam) , (12) Ditthivaya (Drativada) > 

(«)■ The twelve Upangas {Uvangas) oz “secondary limbi’ (l) Ovaiya or Uvavaiya (Aupa. 
patika), (a) Rayapasenaijja or Rayapascnaiya (Rajaprasniya) , (3) Jivabhigaina , (4) Pan- 
navaua (Praj&apana) , (3) Surapannatti or SGnyapannatli (SGryaprajiiapti; , (6) Jambud- 
divapannatU (Jambudvipaprajnapti) , (7) Candapannalli (Candraprajnapti) , (8) Niryavali , 
(g) Kappavadamsiao (Kalpavatanuikah) , (10) PuppJiiao (Puapikah) , (ii) PUpphacGliao 
(PuspacGlikak) , (12) Vanhidasao (Vrsnidasah) 

(ill) The ten Painnds {Praklmas) or “ScatUied jncces” ^i) CausaiaDa (Catulisarana) by 
Virabhadra , (2) Aurapaccakkhana (Aturapratyakhyana) , (3) Bhattaparmna (Bhaktaparij. 
na) , (4) Samthara (Samstara) , (3) Tandular e) aliya (Tandula\aitalika) , (6) Candavijjhaya , 
(7) Ilevindatthava (Dcvendrasta\ a) , ( 0 ) Ganivijji ^Ganmdya) , (9) Mahipaccakkhana (Ma- 
hapratyakhyana) , (10) Vlratlhaa (Viraslaia) 

(10) The SIX Cheya sutlas (Cheda Sutras) (i) Nisiha (Nibllha) , (2) Mahamsiha (Mahi- 
nisitha) , (3) Vavahara (Vy-avahara) , (4) Ayiiadasio (Aciradasah) or Dasisu) akkhandha 
(Dasosrutaskandlia) , (5) Kappa (Kalpa or Brhalkalpa) , (6) PaAcakappa (Paiicakalpa) 
Instead of the last-named the Jiyakappa (JItakalpa) by Jinabhadia is also mcniiontd 

(v) Indiudual texts (i) Nandi or Nandi Sutla (Nandi Sutra) , (2) Anuogadura (Anu- 
yogadvara). 

(oi) The four Mala Sutlas (Miila Sutras) _ (i) Ultarajjbaya (Uttaradliyayah) or Utta- 
rajjhayana (Uttaradhyayana) , (2) Atassa)a (Avasyaka) , (3) Dasaveyaliya (Dasavaikalika) ; 
(4) Pinda Nijjutti (Pinda Niryuku) The third and fourlli Mfila Sutras are also someUmes 
given as Oha Nijjulti ' (Ogha Niryukti) and Pakklii (Pakbika Sutra), and sometimes the Pinda 
Nijjutii and OhaNijjutti appear in the list ol theCheya &uitas(videWmternitz History of Indian 
Literalure, Wol II, p 428ft). Cf also Aandi (Su 43I ) ivherc the canonical works are divided 
into Angas and Anga^hinyas (texts standing outside the Ahgas) or Angapavittha (belonging to 
the Angas) and Anangapanttha (not belongmg to the Angas). The formci is further divided 
mto twelve Angas or Diddasdnga also known as Gampidaga The latter is ditided intoArorsajia 
and Anassayavaintta The former is subdivided into six whereas the latter into two, viz. 
(1) Kdhya and (2) UUaliya. The Kdltya and Ukuliya have various divisions, out of which 
large number of works are not available at present 

* Cf the list of the eighty four Agamas consisting of 1 1 .-Ingas, 12 C/vdngas, 5 Cheya sutlas, 
3 Mala sultas, 30 Patnnagas, 2 CuUya suitas, Pakkhiya sutta, Khamana sutta, Vandittu sutta, Istbhdsyia, 
Pqijosanakappa, Jiyakappa, Jaxfiyakappa, Saddhajiyakappa, iQ MjjuUis, Pinda, MjjittlifSamatla 
Ptyjulti and Vtsesdoassaya B&sa (H. R. Kapadia, The Canomeal Literahsre qf the Jamal, , 
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REDUCTION AND THE AGE OF THE JAIN CANON 

According to the Jain tradition, the disciples of Mahavira, known 
as Ganadharas or heads of Schools, compiled the Master’s words in the 
Angas and. IMngas. Regarding the antiquity and the authority of the 
Canon, the Svetambara Jains have the following tradition : 

The original doctrine was contained in the fourteen Puvvas {Pumas) 
“old texts,” which Mahavira himself had taught to his Ganandkaras. The 
knowledge of the “old texts” was, however, soon lost. Only one of 
Mahavira’s origmal disciples handed them down, and they were only 
preserved for six generations. Now in th? second century after Maha- 
vira’s death, there was a terrible famine in Magadha which lasted for a 
long period. This seriously affected the study of the Jain monks who 
could hardly get sufficient alms for their maintenance. In fact, a number 
of monks, for want of food and drink, had to lose their precious lives In 
course of time, when the famine was over, a council was convoked at 
Pafaliputra after about i6o years of Mahavira’s death {t.e , about 307 
J f B.C ) and the sacred lore which was in a state of decay, was put m order. 
We learn from the Apasyaka CurnP that during the period of a long terrible 
famine in Magadha the monks had left the country and had migrated 
to the sea-shore. After the end of the famine they assembled in Patali- 
putra and by collecting a sectioji {uddesa) from one and a portion {khan^a) 
from another, compil^ the eleven Augas. But nobody remembered the 
Ditthivdya. Thereupon a couple {saughddaa) of monks were sent to 
Bhadrabahu, who knew the fourteen Pumas and who had already retired 
to Nepala in order to undertake the Mahdprdnavrata (fast unto death) . 
But Bhadrabahu declined to teach Ditthivdya since he was engaged in 
meditation. The monks returned and reported the matter to the Jam 
Sangha of Pataliputra; whereupon two other monks were deputed to 
Bhadrabahu to ask him what penalty could be prescribed for 
disobeying the order of the Sangha since he had committed the same 
offence. Later on, being threatened with ex-communication, Bhadra- 
bahu agreed to teach Ditthivdya on certain conditions in seven instalments 
{padipiicchagdni). Then five hundred monks were deputed to Nepala 
to learn Ditthivdya, but gradually all except Sthulabhadra dropped out 
who succeeded m learning all the Pumas. But as penalty for some offence 
which he had committed towards his teacher, he was made to give his 
word of honour not to teach the last io\}i_Pumas to anybody. Thus the 
knowledge of the Pumas went into a state of oblivion from the time of 
Sthulabhadra.'^ This is known as the Pataliputra version {vacanS) of 
the Jam Canons. 

Then again in course of time, the sacred books of the Jains, 
again were reduced to a state of disorder and so between the year 827 

* II. pp 187 f. alao cf, Tilthogali patnnaya quoted m the article ‘Vira Nirvana aur Jain 
Kala ganana,’ by Kalyan 'Vuaya in the JVagari Pratarttii Patnia, 'Volt. X-XI, pp.‘' 94-103. 

* For the loss of Dr^tuiada jee Weber's Saend Liltratin (jf the Jeans, pp. 5411, reprinted from 
the Indim Anttjuaiy, Bombay, 1893, and C. J> Shah’s Jaimsm in Mrth India, p. 230, 
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and 840 after the death of Mahavira 360-373 A.D ) another council 
was summoned at Mathura under the presidentship of Axya Skandila. 
nWe read in the Nandt Curni (p. 8) that during the time of terrible famine 
which lasted for a very long time it became difficult for the monks to 
obtain their alms, and so they were unable to continue the study of the 
scriptures and consequently a great portion of the canon was lost. In 
course of time, after the famine came to an end, a council was con- 
vened at Mathura and whatever could be gathered from different 
monks, was collected and was fixed in the form of the Cai\pn known as 
Kaliyasuya. According to another tradition, however, no Canon was 
lost during this period, but except Arya Skandila most of eminent monks, 
versed in the ^gama {Anuyogadhardh) had lost their lives. This is known 
as the Mathurf version {vdeana) of the Canons. 

Simultaneously, another council was summoned at Valabhl under 
the presidentship of Nagarjuna Suri in which the Canons were fixed 
•and what was forgotten was compiled after careful edition ® ^his fact is 
corroborated by the statement in the Jyottskarandaka ^ikd (p. 41) where 
it is stated that in the time of Skandila there was a terrible famine when 
the Jain monks had to discontinue their studies. Later on, at the end 
of the famine, one Sw'gha met at in Valabhi and another at Mathura. 
According to Malayagiri, the author of the Jyottskarandaka Tlkd, Anu- 
yogadvdra and other Canons are based on the Mathuri version, whereas 
the Jyotiskaranda on the Valabhi. This is known as Valabhi version 
(ydeand) of the Canons.® 

Unfortunately after redaction of the Canons in these councils, 
Acarya Skandila and Nagarjuna could not gel an opjiortumty to see 
each other and hence the two different versions of the Canons remained 
unreconciled. After one hundred and fifty years, in the year 980 (01 
993) of Mahavira’s deatlr ||z e , 513 or 526 A.D ) another council was 
convoked at Valabhi under die able presidentship of Dcvardhigam Ksa- 
miflramana in which all the important works of tlic Jams tlicn available 
were written down ’ In this council, as it has been pointed out, a serious 
attempt was made to reconcile the different readings of the two versions 
pertaining to the two councils. In cases whcic lecoiicihatiou w.is not 
possible. It was thought desirable to note the unpoi tant Vtiiiants culici in 
the original ~Agamas or in their coninienlarics In this council, however, 
the entire Jam canonical literature was written down according to the 
version of the Mathura council, introducing the important variants 
generally by the words 'vdyandnlare puna’ (according to another version) 
or ' Ndgdrjunlydstvevam vadanti’ (the disciples of Nagarjuna say so).® 

• Kathavah, agU after “Vir Niivana” etc., pp iiol 

Cf. tlie Buddhist Councils held at Riljagahji, Vesali and l*alaliputr.i 111 older to establish 
a Canon of the religion and of the discipline of die order , see H Kein, Almaial of Indian Bud- 
dhum, pp. loiif. The last council was held in the reign of King Asoka in the third century 

B.G. 

f According to Hemacaudra, however, the canons were actually written down in the form 
of books [puslakfsu iffastam) in the last two councils {yogatailro 3, p. 806 a), 

t See "Ytra Nirvana” etc., pp. i u-i 18. , 
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Thus we see that Devardhiga?i was only a redactor and not the 
author of the Jain Canons, and the date of compilation of the ASamas 
IS much earlier than their redaction by Devardhigani. To quote 
Prof. Jacobi, “De\^dhi’s position relative to the sacred literature of the 
Jainas appears therefore to us in a different light from what is generally 
believed to have been. He probably arranged the already existing 
manuscripts in a Canon, taking down from the mouth of learned theolo- 
gians only such works of which manuscripts were not available. Of 
this Canon a great many copies were taken, in order to furnish every 
seminary with books which had become necessaiy' by the newly introduc- 
ed change in the method of rehgious instructions. Devardhi’s edition 
ofi'idrfAfln/fl IS therefore onlv a redaction of the sacred book w'hich existed 
before his time m nearly the same form. Any single passage in sacred 
text may have been introduced by the editor, but the bulk of Siddkdnta 
is certainly not of his making”.® Thus the Canon which Devardhigam 
compiled and which has come doivn to us is tlie final result of a literary" 
activity that must have started as soon as the Church ivas put on a sound 
footing. The earliest portion of the Canon may therefore quite possibly 
belong to the period of the first disciples of Mahavira himself, or at the 
latest to the second century after Mahavira’s death, the period of 
Maurj'a Candragupta, when a council was summoned at Pataliputra." 

THE ANTIQUITY OF THE CANONS 

The Canonical books of the Jains are important for many reasons. 
They represent the teachings of Mahavira and the ancient historical 
traditions regardmg the religion of the Jams. The Kalpa Sutra, for 
example, records Mahavira's life mcluding his itinerary during his ascetic 
life, his predecessors, his Ganadharas or heads of the Schools and the list 
of ie Patriarchs ( Therdmh) together %vith their gams, kulas and sdkkds. 
The Bhagavati Sutra in its different dialogues gives a vivid picture of the 
hfe and work of Maha\ ira, his relationship to his disciples and the con- 
temporary kings and princes It contains a presentation of the Jain 
dogmas in the form of questions and answers between Maliavlra and his 
disciple Indrabhuti. The Tfidwdnga records the names of the eight kings 
ordamed by Mahavira and various other important points of interest. 
The’' Uvdsagadasdo contains chapters on the lives of ten lay disciples of 
Mahavira, and the stories of ^t^Ndyddhammakahd ei^lain the teachings 
of the Lord. Further, ihe"^ Aiarnwga, the S ulrahrtdiiga and the Uttard- 
d^ayana contain the oldest part of the Canon fiom linguistic and literary 
points of view.*^ The last-mentioned Canon consists of valuable poems 
in the form of beautiful parables and similes, dialogues and ballads after 
the true manner of the ascetic poetry of ancient India. These poems 
have their parallels in tlie Buddhist' and the Brahmanic literature and 


» Jaxn Sitras, Vol. XXII, p. xxxix , also Wutenutz, op. at , pp 433!. 

10 tVintenaa, op, at, p. 434! 

11 See Jacola, op. at., pp. id-idui ; Wintemita ; op, tit., p, 431. 
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' bear striking resemblance to the Jdtakas, Dhammapada, Suttanipata and 
the S^ntiparva of the Mahdbhdrata?* In the Uttarddhyayana we come across 
the story of king Nimi, one of the Prateyaka Buddhas in the Buddhist le- 
gends, in which the ideal of asceticism is preached Then there is the 
legend of Harikesa, the holy man of low caste, which bears an exact re- 
semblance to the Mdta’tga Jdtaka Similarly the chapters on Citra and 
Sambhuta and Isukara belong to the great cycle oft.\les of king Brahma- 
datta,forming remarkable parallels to the Jdtakas, the Gittasambhuta 
Jdtaka and Hatthipdla Jdtaka}^ Then the meeting between Kesi, apiipil 
of Parsva^ and Goyama, a pupil of Mahavira and their discussion on va- 
rious points of ancient and contemporary creed dirows a flood of light 
on the past history of Jainism and may be considered valuable docu- 
ment for the history of ancient Jain tenets. The Rdyapasemya rccoids 
a dialogue between Kesi and the king Paesi which reminds us of the 
Payasi Sutta of the Digha Nikdya. It records another statement saying 
that a Brahmana who had committed certain crimes should be branded 
with the image of a dog (sunaga) or a kmdiya pot on his forehead,^® 
which coincides with a similar statement m Kautilya’s Arthaidstra 
This form of punishment, as has been remarked by Jarl Charpentier, 
does not occur in Manu and the later law-books, where corporal 
punishments on Brahmanas are not permissible, which shows that the 
Jam Canons must bejnearer to the time of Kautilyathan that of the later 
Dhamasdstras. HhtRdyapaseniya also contains various architectural and 
musical terns which are considerably old and are rarely found elsewhere 
Then Hx^Ovdiya gives a beautiful descnj^ion of king Kuniya and his 
pilgrimage to lord Mahavira in Campa Tht Nirydvaliydo refers to the 
great battle between Kuniya and Cet^a whence eighteen confederate 
kings are stated to have sided with the latter "^Lastly, the Cheda sut?ai 
belong to the earliest portion of the Canon, prescribing the rules of life 
and conduct for the monks and nuns and the prescriptions for atonement 
of sins. Here we come across tlic rules about the entire discipline of 
the ordejj which bear resemblance to tlie Vinaya of the Buddhists 

The BThatkalpa Sutra (i 50) states that the monks and nuns may 
wander towards the east as far as Auga-Magadha, towards the south 
as far as Kosambi, towards the west as far as Thfina, towards the north 
as far as Kunala, This sermon is said to have been given by Mahavira 
to his disciples while he sojourned at the Subhumibhaga garden at 
Saketa, which apparently goes back to an old time when Jainism ivas 

1* See Wintcrmtz, Some Problems of Indian Lileralure, tlie chapter on Ascetic literature 
in Anaent India , also History of Indian Literature, II, pp 466-70 , Jail Ciliaipentier, Uttaru 
pp 44ff , also Prof A M Glia I age’s article ‘A ftu parallels in Jam a lul Buddhist Works’ in 
the B R S , Vol XVII, iqgB 

1* A number of verses are also found in common in early Pali litci alure and Arrlhamagadlii 
literature Cf for instance tlie terse 'dhtattku te jasoiami' etc in the Daiaveyiiliya (2 7) with 
the verse in the J'naranta Jdtaka (I, No 69), p 311 , also the vcisc ‘kaliamiiu kujja.' etc in the 
Dasaieydliya (2 i) with tlic terse m the Samytt'ta, Nandana Vagga, Dukkaram, p 7 

1* Jarl charpentier, op cit , pp 46!. , see also Cambridge History of India, Vol. I, Ch. VI. 

iti Su 184. Cf. p. s6^ 

Cf, Wintcrmtz, op. cit , p 442, , 
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in its infancy and ejusted only in a very limited part of India round 
about the country of Magadha and a part of United Provinces. As a 
matter of fact, as it has been stated, it was Samprati, who encouraged 
the propagation of Jainism throughout the length and breadth of the 
country after he had come to power. Further, the first section of the 
Brhatkalpa Sutia which prescribes the eating of the broken or unbroken, 
raw and ripe palm-fruit {tala) or the fibres (palamba) for the Jain monks 
and nuns, leads us to the olden days of terrible famine which visited 
Magadha and is said to have lasted for a long time, when Bhadrabahu 
migrated to Nepala. These precepts indicate the hardest days through 
which the Jain monks and nuns had to pass and how they had to live 
on raw palm-fruits and fibres of the trees for their subsistence. Thus in 
the Jain Canon there are various traditions, historical or semi-historical 
presenting the political, administrative, social, economic and geographical 
conditions, throwing an immense light on ancient history and culture of 
India, which prove the antiquity of the Canons. 

Lastly, a reference must be made to a large number of Inscriptions 
that have come to light The Mathura Inscriptions belonging to the 
reign of Kaniska and his successors prove that the Jain community 
had attained a highly developed stage in the first century AD. In 
these inscriptions are given the names of the Patriarchs belonging to 
different gams (schools), kulas (families) and sakkds (branches), already 
referred to, which mostly coincide with the list of the teachers and the 
schools founded by those teachers as given m the Kalpa Sutra of Bhadra- 
bahu.^* Thus we see that the tradition preserved in the Jain Canons is 
pretty old and contains much historicity and hence as Buddhist books 
have been used as materials for the history of Buddhism, there is no 
reason why we should distrust the Jain Canons as an authentic source 
of the Jain Church. 

^ODIFICATIONS IN THE JAIN CANONS AND THEIR AUTHENTICITY 

It may be noted that there are references which go to show that the 
present Jain Canon is not the original Canon and has undergone con- 
siderable modifications We have noticed that different names are 
ascribed to one and the same Canon^® and the number of the Canons 
varies considerably. The famous commentators gilinka, Malayagiri 
and Abhayadeva point out different versions {vdcanabheda) in the Canons 
stating that a number of the Sutras had became corrupt (gahtdm) and a 
number of them were unintelligible {durlaksa).^° Then the contents 

l» Anhaeologicnl Suney Reforts, Vol III, plates xiii-xv ; Buhler, The Indian Sect of the Jains. 
pp 48 6 o , Vienna Onental Journal, Vol III and IV, article by Buhler. 

IS For example Rayapaieniya is rendered into Sanskrit by the names Rajaprasniya (Mala- 
yagiri), Rajapraienakiya (Siddhasena Gani) and Rajaprasenajit (Municandra Sun), Bechardas. 
Raya Intro p 81 t 

* A ® ^ t-l-Qa , Suya, ^ II, 2, p. 3353 , Rsya 7 "i., pp. 239, 359, 23C, 

etc , Abhayadeva has recorded that it was most difficult for him to explain the texts faithfully 
since th^ were full of inaccuracies, tradiUons were lost and there were different versions 
(A/o;«z Praeasti at the end of the text , Tha. T}. 10, p 499a). 
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of the Canons do not correspond to the table of contents referred to in 
the Thdndnga, Samavdydnga or Nandi}^ For instance, according to the 
Nandt*^ the Ndyddhammc^ahd contained three crores and a half padas 
(apparently an exaggeration), whereas at present it contains only twenty 
chapters. The commentator finding himself at a loss to explain this 
simply refers to some old tradition on the matter. The same thing can 
be said regarding the number of padas of the Bhagavati.*^ Then the 
Pankvdgarana does not correspond either to the title of the work or to the 
table of contents as staled in the Thdndnga^* or the Nandi.^’' Like the 
Panhavdgaratia, the Antagadadasdo and a major part of the Amttarovavdiya- 
dasdo also seem to have lost their texts since their present contents do not 
tally with those recorded in the commentary on the Thdnduga.*^ The 
names of the characters in the stones arc quite different ; and its explana- 
tion given by Abhayadeva is the difference of vdcand. The same in- 
congruity IS recorded regarding the Miydvah Brutaskandha?^ Then, 
we are told about the Jambuddlvapannatti, a portion of which is restored 
with the help of the Jlvdbhigama and other Canons.*® 

V 1 Besides these modifications and interpolations in the Agamas, certain 
Canons or parts of the Canons have become totally obsolete, and perhaps 
there is no possibility of their being restored now. We have already 
seen that the DiUhtvdya was missing from the time of Sthulabhadra. 
Then Mahaparinna, the seventh chapter of the Acdrdnga, does not exist 
any more; Dogiddhtdasd and a portion of the remaining nine Dasds 
referred to in the Thdndnga *® are extinct now ; the Pailcakappa is not 
available and some works of Kdliya and Ukkdliya Suya referred to above 
are lost. Then some portion of Mahdnisiha and of the Painnds is missing 
Besides, we do not see any traditional chronological order in the Canons 
pertaining to priority or posteriority of their compilation. On the 
other hand, the references to the Agamas which are considered of late 
origin are found in those which are said to belong to the early period. 
For instance, the Suyagadauga refers to Uvavdiya and the Bhagavali to 
Pannavand, Jlvdbhigama, ** Jambuddlvapannatti, Rdyapasemjja, Uva- 
vdiya,^^ Pfandi,^'^ and Anuogaddia?' 

>1 Cr the remark of Abhayadeva, Bhag i p lo, Bechardas ed , also see Akalanka s 
Rajaiarlika, p 51 

Malaya Ti Sit. 51, p 230a f. 

13 See Becliardas, Bhag IV, Introduction, p. 20 
1* 10, p 484a 

*5 Malaya Ti SO 55, p 233a f. 

*8 10, p 482a 
•1 tbid, p 485a 
13 Jambu 2, p 117a. 

1» 10, 484a 
38 II, I p. 275a. 

31 6 2 

31 lO 7 
33 g. I 
8 . 2 . 

*’96 

8 . 2 , 

81 <5. 4. 
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Thus we notice that the present Canons have undergone considerable 
changes gTiH hence certainly cannot be claimed as the original texts 
of the Canons. But at the same time, it may be remarked that simply on 
this account the value of the canonic^ literature should not be mmimised. 
As a matter of fact, the record of contradictory and inconsistent traditions 
and opinions in the Canons only prove that the Jains did not dare to 
matf arbitrary changes in the texts, but handed them down as faithfully 
as they could.®* 


THE DATE OF THE CANONS 

It should be borne in mind that the Jain Canons collectively do not 
belong to one particular period. In fact, each part of the Canon should 
be judged on its own merit after going through its contents carefully 
AVe notice that certain Jain texts are ascribed to later authors by traditions 
themselves. For instance, the Pannavand, is ascribed to Ajja Sama ( Aiy 
gyama) who is said to have lived 376 or 386 years after Mahavira’s 
death. The Dasasrutaskandha, the Pinda NijjuUi and the Ogka IKtjjutfi 
are ascribed to Bhadrabahu (second century after Mahavira’s death), 
the Dasaveydltya to Sejjambhava (gayyambhava), who is counted as 
the fourth head of the Church after Mahavfra, and the J{andt to Devar- 
dhigani, the president of the Council of Valabhi in the tenth centuiy' 
after the death of Mahavira {t.e. the beginning of the 6th century A D.) 

To sum up, the canonical works of the Jains have not originated 
at one period ; then traditions can be traced back to Mahavira and 
his disciples, or to say more correctly to the period of Candragupta 
when tradition places the council of Pataliputra. But afterwards the 
sacred books of the Jains had to undergo considerable changes and as 
a result of which several works or portions of the works were added to 
them from time to time. Finally, the Canons were written down by 
Devardhigam in the sixth centuiy A D. which must be taken as the 
latest date of the Siddhdnta. 


THE EXEGETICAL LITERATLRE OF THE CANONS 

The exegetical literature on the Canons is very extensive. As a 
matter of fact, it is impossible to interpret the Canons without the support 
of the commentaries, and it is for this reason that the commentaries arc 
included in the present thesis. On the whole the commentary literature 
seems to be quite trustworthy since the commentators have tried to 
preserve the old traditions and the stock of tales and legends current in 
those days. The commentators while illustrating the tenets of the Canon 
have referred to old compositions {purvaprabandha), ancient traditions 
{vrddhasampradajfd) and ancient explanations [prddhavydkhya), which is 


88 Cf. Winternitz, 0^ cit , p. 434, 
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an evidence to prove their authenticity. The commentators have fre- 
quently quoted the differences of opinions {kecit) and wherever they have 
failed to give satisfactory explanation of the texts tliey have had recourse 
to the authority of the older tradition [sampradayagamya) or the words 
of an omniscient being {kevalin). 

The exegetical literature which includes some of the important 
commentaries such as the Brhalkalpa Bhdsya, and its Vrtti, the Vyavahdra 
Bhdsya and its Vivarana, the Nisitha Curni, the Xvasyaka Cumi, and the 
commentaries on the 'kvasyaka and Uttarddhyayana, is undoubtedly a mine 
of rich treasure in itself. In these works we come across various customs 
and beliefs prevalent in those days in different parts of India, various 
feasts and festivals, religious sects, wandering ascetics, descriptions of 
famine, robbers and dacoits, the inaccessible roads, mountains and 
deserts, economic production, industry, trade-routes, dress, ornaments, 
food, and various other matters of importance, which have nothing to 
do with religion as such, but are of general interest to the man on the 
street. The commentary literature is also important from the point 
of view of the voluminous and comprehensive narrative literature that 
it contains. According to Dr. Wintemitz, many a gem of the narrative 
art of ancient India has come down to us by way of the Jaina commentary 
and narrative literature, which would otherwise have been consigned to 
oblivion The commentary literature like the canonical literature is 
also important from the point of view of the history of Indian languages. 
The canonical literature and its earliest commentaries are written in 
Prakrta language, which is very useful in tracing the history of the modem 
Indian vernaculars. 

The commentarial literature on the Canons consists of four parts, 
VIZ-, (i) Bhdsa, (3) Gunni, and (4) TiAa ; including the Canons 

this literature is known as Pancdngl or consisting of the five parts. 

(i) NIJJUTTI 

The oldest explanatory literature on the sacred texts is represented 
by Nijjuttis which consists of a very concise explanation in verses. These 
Mjjuttts contain a number of historical or legendary tales elucidatmg 
Jam doctrines and moral or disciplinary rules given in the Jain Canons. 
The NijjuUu were probably memorial verses which were learnt by heart 
by the teachers who used them in their oral interpretation of the Canons. 

It is suggested that since the Nijjuttu are aboslutely unintelligible without 
the support of the commentary, there must have been an extensive 
commentary where all tales and legends referred to in Nijjuttis must 
have been told at length.** But unfortunately we have no means of 
ascertaining the existence and nature of these hypothetical commentaries 

8b ibid, p. 487. • 

Winternitz, op. oil., P. 483 , cf. NiruUi in Pali, a work on exegesis, ascribed to Mahi 
Kaccayana, ard divided 'into two parts : Culamrullt and Maha mrutit, Malalasekara, Dtehonay 
qf Pah Proper Names, Vol. II, p. 79. 

^1 Jarl Charpentier, op. ett., p, 50 f. . 
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and how far they were epitomised in the present Niryuktis.^^ The 
Nijjuttis served as the foundation for several other later commentaries. 
The following are tlie ten Nijjuttis : _(i) kydrdnga, (2) Suyagadanga, (3) 
Suriyapannaiti, (4) Uttardjjhayana, (5) kvassaya^ (6) Dasaveydliya, (7) Dasd- 
suyakUiandha, (8) Kappa, (9) Vavahdra and (10) Isibhdsiya. The tradition 
is unanimous in attributing the authorship of the Nijjuliis to Bhadrabahu, 
who seems to be different from Bhadrabahu, the last Srutakevalin, who 
died 170 years after Maliavlra’s death (t.e., 297 B.C.), and who was the 
author of the Cheda Sutras. 

When we study the contents of the Nijjuttis we notice that they refer 
to the later traditions. For instance, the Uttarddhyayana Niryukti refers 
to the story of the Bhadrabahu’s four disciples, and yakatala and Sthii- 
labhadra, and the kvasyaka Niryuklt ^ to Bhadragupta, Arya Simhagiri, 
Vajraswamin, Tosaliputracarya, Arya Raksita, Phalguraksita and others, 
who were the successors of Bhadrabahu. We also find a reference here 
to the origin of the Digambaras and the seven schisms in the Jam Church 
which undoubtedly represents the tradition much later than Bhadrabahu, 
the author of the Cheda Sutras.^^ 


(2) Bhasa 

After Kijjutti, comes Bhdsa, the next chronological stage of develop- 
ment in the commentarial literature on the Jain Canons. Like 
the Bhdsas were also written in Prakrta verses. However, it should be 
noted, that a number of verses of NijjuUi and Bhdsa have so much inter- 
mingled with each other that it is difficult to distinguish them from one 
another. This is corroborated by the statement in the Commentary 
on the Brhatkapla Bhasya^^ by Malayagiri. Similarly, the verses of tlie 
Bhd^a on the Dasaveydliya have been incorporated in its kfiryukti*’’ and 
the same muddle is noticed regarding the verses of the Bkdsya on the 
kvass^a sutta and its 

_The following eleven Agamas seem to have contained their Bhdsas : — 
(i) A^assaya, (2) Dasaveydliya, (3) Uttarajjhayana {4) Kappa (5) Pa^cakappa 
(6) Vavahdra (7) Ntsiha (8) Pa«camavgalasuyakkhandha (9) Jiyakappa 
(10) Oha Jdijjutti and (11) Pivda The Bhasas on the Bihal- 


** Prof A M Ghatage’s article ‘‘The Dasaiaikalika Niryukti,” p 629, I H Q_ , Vol , XI 
M 91, 100. 

** 764-776 , also cf Uttard, JVir. g6f 

See Muni Puaya Vijaya’s learned article in the ira Jain Vtdyalaya RajaU Mahot- 
samt Smdraka Grantha, 1915-40 ; Jarl CharpenUer's Introduction to the Uttarddhyayana Siitra, p 49 f. 
Bhadrabahu, the author of the Ntjjutlis is placed in the fourth century A D (See Prof. Ghatage, 
op at ) However, according to Leumann, the Pfijjultis were compiled m about 80 A D. 
(Schubru^, op. cti., p 60) 

FitIM, p 2. 

*1 p 278. 

** See H. R. Kapadia, op. eti,, p, 17a ; Prof. A. M. Ghatage's article on Sutrakflanga 
Niryukd in I.H.Q, , Vol. XII, 1936, p. 270 ff. 

M See H. R. Kapadia, op, at., p. 167. 
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Kalpa Sutra, VyavaMra Sutra and Msitka Sutra are very important as they 
contain most valuable information regarding various topics, particularly 
the life of monks and nuns and the society of those early days. The 
Bha^a on the Brhatkalpa Sutra is written by Sanghadasagani Kaamasra- 
maqa most of the Bhdsas, however, are annonymous. 

(3) Cunw 

After Bhasa comes Cunni, an intermediate stage between the two 
periods, Bhasa on one hand and the Jikd on the other. Cmm is an 
intermixture of prakrt and Sanskrt languages pointing out an important 
era in the history of the Jain annals when by slow stages Sanskrt 
was taking the place of Prakrt in the history of the Jain literature. 

The following ^amas contain Cunnis ; — 

(1) Ay^ffs, (2) Suyagada, (3) Vidhapannatti, (4) Jivdbhigama, (5) Jam- 
buddivapannatti, (6) Msiha, (7) Mahdmsiha, (8) Vavahdra, (9) Dasdsuyak- 
khandha, (lo) Kappa, (11) Pancakappa, (12) Oka KtjjuUt, (13) Pancaman- 
gdasuyakkhan^a, (14) Jiyakappa, {15) Uttarajjhayana, (16) A^assaya, (17) 
Dasav^dliya, (18) Pfandt, (19) Anuogaddra and (20) Pakkhiya Sutta^^, Out 
of these a very few Cmnts have seen the light of day so far Some of them 
have been edited by Muni Inandasagaraji from Rutlam A cyclostyled 
copy of the Nuiha Cunnt available in some of the Bhandaras and Libraries, 
has been edited by Acarya Vijayaprema Surievara, which is utilised in 
the present thesis. Most of the published Gmnts are ascribed to Jina- 
dasagaqi Mahattara.” Out of the available Cunms the A^assaya and 
POsiha are most important as they contain a most valuable treasure of 
information from the point of view of Jam history and culture The 
Msitha refers to Arya Kalaka, a contemporary of king Siilivahana of 
pait^hana, who proceeded to Persia {Pdrasakuta) and returned with 
ninety kings [Sdha) to take revenge on king Gaddabhilla of Ujjcni, 
who is said to have abducted Kaltika’s sister and kept her in his haiem. 
The "Avassaya Cur^n,! records a tradition of flood in Savitthi after thirteen 
years of which Mahavira attained kevalahood^^ It also refers to 
important kings and princes contemporary to Mahavira and various 
other traditions. The Cunnis are also important from the point of view 
of philological studies. 

(4) 'Jika 

Haribhadra Suri (705-775 A.D.) was a most distinguished and 
Versatile writer, who is considered to have written for the first time 

<■0 This IS Lcliled with the Vrllt ol Mdlayagm ami Kfcniakiili in thi. Atinanandd Jam 
Granthamala by learned scliolar Muni PunyaMja^aji 

<■1 See H R. Kapadia, op, cit,, p igo. . 

The Aiasyaka Curni, accoidmg (o Leuman, belongs to boo 650 A.D. (Schubring, 
Op, cit., p, 60} , ^ a verse from tlie Manusmrli (IV Ss. also Mahabha. XIII. i4i. ig) is quoted 
m the Acaranga Cunn* (p. 97), also from the Pratijnayai^anadharayana (3 9) of Bhisa (Jfoooa, 
ig37) m the Aia^aka Curw II, p 162). 

Cf. also the same tradition recorded m the Maccha Jataha (Vol. I, No. 79). 
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the commenUries on the Canons in Sanskrt, retaining the Prakrt narra- 
tives in iheir original form. He has written commentaries on 
Dasaveydliva, Nandi and Anuyaga He is also said to have written a 
m mm pntary on the Pannaiand, which is now lost.®* After Hanbhadra 
comes ; 5 jllanka Sari, who lived about a century later and wrote com- 
mentaries on the first two An gas with the help of \"aharigani in about 
862 or 872 A D. He is also said to hat e written commentaries on the 
remaining ten Augas which are lost now. Then we come to the com- 
mentators Vadivetilla danii Sun and Devendragani, otherwise known 
as Neimcandra Sun m tlie clettnth century. They vsTOte separate 
but exhaustive commentaries on the Uri/inijjhayara retaining the narratit cs 
m Priikrtj in the manner of Hanlihadra Sun The famous Abhaya- 
deva Sun also belongs to this pcri<Kl He wrote comm.entaries on nine 
Angis (III-XI) and ih oidiya His commentaries on the lattir and tlic 
Ndyddhammakal d were leti.cd bv great Droiiacarya, the author of the 
commentary on the (jgha Niytikn Thtneemes MaladhaiiHemacandra, 
a senior cf'ntcmpoiary of Acaiya Hnnacandia and a pupil of Abha- 
y adeva, w Lo commented on Anuyugadcdni Sutui Malay agin was another 
important authoi who wiote commentaius on six Cpdugas ^^II-V^I) 
His commentary on the Jambuddliapannath is said to have been lost, 
and tliat «'u the Pamiaiand is b.ised cn Hanbhadia’s. He also wrote 
commentaius on V)aiahdia Bhdsya^ Pmda Niiyukti, A^Oi'^yoka, Bihatkalpa 
Bhaya i^inc' nyilett } and NtivJi He completed his commentary on 
Nandi m 1235 AD'® Kpcnukiru completed the commcn'ary m the 
Brhalkalpa Bhd-ya in 1276 AD Then Vy.iyasimala wrote Ins com- 
mentaries on tlie Taiiddairydltya and Gacchdulia in 1578 A D ; 
candra, a puiiil of Hlravijaya on the Jambuddiiapannalli in 1594 A D , 
and Samaya Sundar.igaui on the Kalpa Siitra in the 17th century A D.''® 
Besides, a large number of DTpikds, Vivt tis, _ ikds, and Aiacuris were written 
on the canonical literature of the Jams, seteral of which do not exist 
now In the ‘^Ikd bteiature, the commentaries on the J^mssaya, Utta- 
rajjhayana, Bihatkalpa Bhdsya, Vyaiahdia Blidiya, hdndnga, Bhagavatl, 
Jambudmpapiaji'iapli and Kalpa Sutra are most valuable since they have 
recorded various miportant traditions 

Thus the period of the Jam Canons and their commentaries extends 
from the second century B C to the seventeenth century A D. 

CONCLUSION 

Before we enter into a detailed study of the Jain Sutras, the following 
points must be borne in mind' 

The object ut presenting this thesis is simply to exliaust the social, 
politiCcd, economic, religious and geographical material presented 121 tlic 

The Conuueii'jrv ut iXLilasji'in on PuiuuiuUi^. p fail. '' 

65 Wintemiui, j/' cit,p jyj 

6“ For other commentaries og. the Kalpa Sfitia sec the Introduction to the KtUha SUfrt 
by Frof. H. D. Velankar, Surat, 1!)39. 
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Jain Sutras, and no chronological order of the is claimed in the 

present work. 

During the course of three icccnsions the present Jain Sutras have 
undergone considerable changes, and ^o ihci c is much confusion i egarding 
the stock lists and other material presented in the Sutras; moicover, 
the ^amas have not been ciitically edited so far 

The commentary pciiod should not be taken as one svilh the Stitt a 
period. The commentators belong to a much latci period when many 
of the tiaditions belonging to the ^gamas had been lost 

Inspitc of flic three icccnsions which the Jam texts had undergone 
and the consequent changes winch w'crc cfTcctcd m the bodv of the texts 
from time to time It would not be an cxaugei at ion to say that mud i of the 
material which they embody point to a nnu li e-idy cisili/ation th.m the 
sixth centuiy A D , when the final redaction of (he texts was diet ted 
■Our compaiison of the social mateiial in the Jam Su/tas Viilh tliemateiial 
^|of the same m the Buddhist Tirpifakasshtih as pc.inlcd out by the scholais 
is definitely old For instance, the lefeicnrc to the arclutcctuiril terms 
in the Jam Sutias with then compaiison with the aichitectural teims in 
the Pah Suttas should convince us of the truthfulness of our assertion. It 
is not the purpose of the pi esentw oik to make a romparatne study of the 
parallel features of the Jain and Buddhist Suttas which should foim a 
separate study by itself. But wherever possible such parallelisms have 
been pointed out 

* Finally, one thing should be borne in mind, while studying the Jain 
Sutras that the age of every part of it should be judged on its own merits 
with-4he help of other literature and when the comerging evidence sup- 
ports the genesis of the tradition, then alone its age could be approxi- 
mately fixed. 
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INTRODUCTION 

The Jain Canons, in the manner of the ystakas, are not administra- 
tive manuals like the Arthasdstra or the DharmasUtras which can supply 
us with a full, connected and systematic account of the various aspects 
of administration. Whatever meagre account of the details of the ad- 
ministrative machinery is found in these texts is himished by the stories 
which are told m quite an olf-hand manner reflecting the normal life 
of the day. As a matter of fact, the Jams like the followers of other 
^ramnk religions concentrated more on the problems of penacc and 
renunciation and they never showed lively interest in worldly affairs. 
In the following pages an attempt is made to arrange the meagre and 
isolated information supplied by the Jam Canons in a systematic order, 
supplementing it with the information available from other sources. 
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CHAPTER I 


CENTRAL ADMINISTRATION 

1 

KING AND KINGSHIP 

According to Jain tradition, Usabha was the first king who ruled 
over Ikkhagabhumi, the first capital of India. Before that there was 
no kingdom or king, punishment or punisher. It was a state when 
all people without exception pursued the path of dharma and conducted 
themselves towards one anodier in righteous manner. But in course 
of time, the people violated the laws laid by the Kulakaras, and yielded 
to all sorts of unhealthy feelings . At this time people approached N abhi, 
the father of Usabha and the latter was anointed on the throne. It 
was Usabha who taught people for the first time various arts and crafts 
and promulgated the system of punishment by confinement of a criminal 
to a particular area {mandalabandha).' 

In ardent India a king was absolutely necessary and was considered 
an essential factor for the well-being of the people. It is further stated, 
that a king engrossed in women, gambling, wine and hunting was 
considered unfit to look after the affairs of the State.* It is said that 
the maternal and paternal lineage of a king must be stainless, he must 
be satisfied with accepting one-tenth from his subjects, and must be well- 
versed in general customs {lokdcdra), philosophical system {Veda) and 
politics.® According to the Ovdiya, king Kunika had all the qualifica- 
tions of royalty, was honoured by people, belonged to a pure Ksatriya 
family, was duly consecrated on the throne and was compassionate. 
He was a warden of the marchers {stmankara), upholder of peace [khe- 
mandharci), and protector of the janapada [janavayapala) He was the 
master of palaces [bhavana), bed-rooms [sayana), scats [dsana), carriages 
{jdna) and vehicles {vdhana) in large quantity. His treasury was full of 
gold and silver, and his people had ample food. He was the master 
of slaves of both sexes, cows, buffaloes, oxen and sheep. His treasury 
(kosa), granaries {kotthdgdra) and armouries {duhaghara) were br imm ing 
to the full.* 


> Jambu Su , 2, 29 ; Ava cH , pp 153 157 Similar description is found in the Maha- 
bharata when the Devos became subjected to fear due to lawlessness {arajakata) and approached 
Vishnu, who appointed Prthu as the first king of the earth, under whose rule the whole earth 
was tilled and cultivated with seventeen kinds of grains At this time Brahma composed 
a science for the social advancement and well-being of tlic world in hundred tliousand chapters 
{MMbha iSSaiti p 1. viii) . 

* Brh. Bha., 1. 040 Gf Woman, dice, hunting and drink, the four sms are reprehensible 
in a king ; MaUibkSt, III. 13 7. 

I Vfia. BAd,, 1. p. 128af. 

4 £a. 6. 
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VICEROYALTy AND SUCCESSION 

According to the Jdtakas, kingship was generally hereditary in 
character. Normally if the prince was the only son of his father, he 
became the Viceroy, and after his father’s death succeeded to the throne. 
But if he had one or more brothers or step-brothers, there was an outburst 
of jealousy* after the death of the king which soon developed into bitter 
fratricidal wars. Ordinarily, if nothing untoward happened, after the 
death of his father, the eldest succeeded to the throne and the younger 
was anointed as Viceroy.* The Jain texts mention two types of kings, 
viz., sdvekkha and niravekkka. The former established the crown-prince 
on the throne within his life time ; this avoided civil war and other 
calamities. In the latter type the crown-prince succeeded after the 
death of the king.* In the event of a king having more than two sons, 
usually, the king, if he was living, put them to test and selected one 
to be the Viceroy. The Vyavahdra Bhdsya refers to a king who put his 
three princes to test. He served them with a splendid dinner and while 
the princes were dining, he let loose furious dogs on them. The 
first prince left his dinner and ran away, the second stopped the dogs 
with sticks and finished his dinner, the third continued his dinner and 
also allowed the dogs to feed. The king was pleased with the last one 
and made him the heir-apparent.® 

ABDICATION 

Sometimes, after the death of the king, the elder son was overcome 
by a feeling of disgust for the kingdom and renounced the world. In 
that case the kingdom was offered to his younger brother.® In some 
cases the elder brother, who had taken to asceticism came back and was 
tempted to seize the kingdom. We are told that Kundarlka and Pun- 
dar^a were two princes of Sageya. The former joined the ascetic order, 
but tifter some time he returned and wanted his kingdom back. Pun- 
darika, the younger prince retired in his favour and took to the ascetic 
life.*® Then there were insteinces cf kings abdicating in favour of the 
heirs-apparent and of young princes prematurely following the path of 
renunciation and refusing consecration.** 


* Gf a prince employed a shepherd and made his cider brother blmd(C/ifori 3™? ,6, p. 103). 

6 P.B.I, pp 94f, 9!>. 

1 Vya Bha., 2 327 

* 3.210 , also cf 4 207. ThcPoiinja/jJ'Slala (11, 247) refers to a young prince who was 

told by the ministers that he would be consecrated only on satisfying certain tests which pertain 
to the administration of justice But the prince was incapable of distinguishing between the 
two judgments, one correct and the other incorrect and consequently lost his chance to the 
kingship 

0 See Utfarfl. 71 , 18, P. 246. 


M JV^., 19. 

u Gf. the renunciation of SS>la and MahSsSla, Ana. efl,, p. 881s 
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RELATION BETWEEN KINGS AND PRINCES 

The whole problem of succession was complicated by ambitions, 
jealousies and the practice of renunciation.^® The Vivagasuja refers 
to prince Nandivaddhana of Mathura, who wanted to take the life of 
his father and rule over the kingdom. But he was detected and was 
executed.” Similarly, the prmce Kuniya of Rayagiha put his father 
into prison and was consecrated on the throne.^* Sometimes the 
king, out of fear, banished the unrul> prince and asked him to live in 
another place. The A^asyaka Cwm refers to the prince Seniya, who, 
being afraid of his father, fled away to Bennayada and lived there with 
a merchant.®' Then the princes Muladeva and Agadadatta of UjjenI 
and Sankhapura respectively are said to have been banished by their 
fathers.®® 


SUCCESSION BY PRIMOGENITURE 

It has been pointed out that as a general custom, the kingdom 
descended directly to the king’s eldest son and all was right if the king 
had an heir, but if he died heirless, it was a great problem for the minis- 
ters.®® Under such circumstances, finding no other alternative, the 
heirless kings were often advised by their ministers to beget sons through 
the medium of the monks. If the monks did not agree to the pioposal 
they were brought to the palace under the pretext of hearing religious 
discourses or being asked to worship some holy image. Of the monks 
those who were full of youth and energies were foiccd to cohabit with 
the inmates of the palace under the threat of execution ; those unwilling 
were even beheaded ®® ThcBrhalkalpaBhuy/aieTKis to .Lmothei inteicsl- 
ing practice of succession It is said that a certain king had thice princes 
who joined the ascetic order. In course of time, the king died and it so 
happened that the three ascetic piinccs arrived m the city and sojouincd 
in a garden. When the mimstcis came to Icaia rf the aiiival of the 
princes, they appioaclicd them along with the loyal insignia and request- 
ed them to come back and accept the scepti c The fii st pi in cc succumb- 


Accordins; to Kautil'ja’bAjl/iaiiJlfa (pp .S210 lln tior; ■■liould ijuaid hiinstlf asainst 
his own sons KautiKa, quoting the opinions of Visilak '- 1 and I’ai asara, sa>s that the uniuly 
princes are constant dangei to the king and they should be kept under guard in a definite 
place or fort 
18 6, p 39 

14 Ana cU , II, p 171 , in the Thusa Jataka (No 333, III, p 123) a sixteen years old 
prince tries various expedients to kill his fatlier 
>8 p 646 

18 Uttara ■/ ; , 4 , p 83 a IF , 3, p 69 flF In the Suceaja Jalaka (III, No. 320jp. 67) a 
prince governor conies to the capital Benares, to pay his lespects to his father. The latter 
thinks, “this fellow may do me wiong if he gets oppoi tunity So he asks him to live some- 
where else, and return at his death and rule the kingdom The prmce obeys andleavesiBenabei. 
with bis chief wife. ^ '' ■ 

» Gf 14, p. 163 f 

18 Bjh. Bha., 4. 4948 , also cf Ktua Jataka (No, 631, V, 278 ff }j also cf. the evil results 
a mon£ visiting the king’s harem (Anguttara, V, p SllF/. ~ 
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ed to temptation as he could not stand the ascetic life, the second did 
not move from his resolve, whereas the third was concealed by his pre- 
ceptor in some nunnery 

SUCCESSION OF SISTER’S SON 

Sometimes, in the absence of a son, the nephew succeeded to the 
throne. The commentary on the Uttaradhyayana refers to Gaggali, the 
sister’s son of Sala and Mahasala of Pitthicampa. They called upon 
Gaggali and after installing him on the throne joined the ascetic order.*® 
Then the Bhagavat^ refers to king Uddayana of Viibhaya, who, although 
he had a son, anointed his sister’s son on the throne and joined the order 
of Mahavira. It is said, that fearing that his son would become in- 
fatuated with royal power, and being thus addicted to human pleasure, 
would roam about in the endless ocean of this world, Uddayana did 
not appoint him the heir-apparent.** 

WOMEN AND SUCCESSION 

When there was no heir to the king, who could succeed to the 
throne, sometimes, though very rarely his daughter succeeded him. 
The Mahdntslha alludes to a widowed daughter of a king, who, in order 
to save her family from blasphemy, wanted to commit Suttee. But 
since this custom was not pievalent in the family of the king, he stopped 
h» from doing so. After some time the king died hcirless and his 
widowed daughter was established on the throne.** 

CHOICE BY DIVINE WILL 

There was another custom of choosing a successor to the vacant 
throne. It was the choice by the horse*® which was made to roam 
about the town. The commentary on the Uttaradhyayana refers to prince 
Mfiladeva of Padaliputta who was consecrated on the throne ofBenna- 
yada in this manner. It is said that when the king died heirless, the 
five divine articles {kakuhd) were prepared and were taken out in a pro- 
cession.^ At last the royal ofiicers reached a place where Muladeva 
was sitting under the shade of a tree. Seeing him there, the elephant 
trumpeted, the horse neighed, the pitcher sprinkled water, the chowries 
fanned and the parasol placed itself above him. Then the people pro- 

W 3. 3760-71 , also cf Vjia B/u ,3 192, p 40 

»» 10. p. 153 f. ^ 

« 18. 6. 

** P 30. It IS stated tn the Jatikas "infamous is the land which owns a woman’s sway 
and rule, Md infamous^arc the men who yield themselves to women’s dominion” (Ktmitna 
JMoKa, 1, No. 13, p ^3) , but sometimes we come across examples when women wielded the 
amual sovereignty On Udaya’s death no king was set up and we arc told the commands 
ol his widow Udayabhaddd were promulgated (Udajia Jataka No. 458, IV, p. 105). 

t (trans. Tawney. p 4 and note) an elephant with a pitcher of water 

roams about for seven days and enooses a person. 
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nounced the cries of victory and Muladeva was mounted on the elephant 
and was taken to the town where he was declared sovereign by the 
ministers and tributary kings {mantisdmantd).^^ Then wc are told about 
the prince Karakandu who succeeded to the throne of Kancanapura. 
In this case, the horse came as usual and after moving round the prince 
stopped in front of him. The citizens noticed specific marks on his 
body, the cries of victory were uttered and the musical instrument nandi 
was beaten. At this time the prince got up from his slumber and was 
taken to the town where he was consecrated on the throne.^® Then 
the Kvasyaka Curni refers to Nhaviyadasi Nanda, who sat on the throne 
of Padaliputta. It is said that the horse turned his back [paUhtm addeh) 
towards him and he was declared sovereign.*® Further we hear of 
the robber Muladeva, who was being taken by the police officers for 
execution, but at this time, luckily the king died heirless and as cus- 
tomary the horse was taken around the town, which turned its back 
towards Muladeva who succeeded to the throne.*’ 

CONSECRATION CEREMONY 

The ceremony of consecration was an important function in ancient 
India. The Jambuddivapannatti describes the consecration of Bharata, 
the Universal Monarch. He entered the consecration hall when various 
kings, the sendpati, the purohita, the eighteen guilds {senippasem), the 
f merchants and others sprinkled with fragrant water and hailed him with 
cries of victory. It :s said that people placed a royal crown on his 
head, rubbed his body with soft and hairy clothes dyed with fragrant 
saffron {pahmalasukumdlagandhakdsdia), put on a garland around his neck 
and adorned his body with various ornaments. On this occasion the 
citizens were exempted from taxes and a festival was declaicd lasting for 
a long period.*® Then we hear of the coronation ceremony of Meha- 
kumara in the Ndyddhammakakd. It is said that befoic Mohakumara 
renounced the world, at the request of his parents, he was installed on 
the throne for one single day. He was given a bath with eight hundred 
pitchers made of gold, silver and gems etc. ; he was sprinkled over with 
water brought from various holy places and caith, flowers, perfumps, 

** 3 p. 63 a The Ova. Sii , II, p 44 mentions sword {kitagga), umbrella {chatta), 
crown (i</i^A«sa), shoes (mAana) and chowries (Da/aniana), as the hve insignia of a king, cf Milin- 
dapanha, p 330 

Uttara. Ti., 9 p 134 

*8 II p.‘l80 

si Vya Bha , 4 169 In the Darimukha JalaKa (III, No 378, p 239) this ceremony is 

called the phussaratha or the festal car ceremony Seven days after the death ul an lieirless 
king, the Purohita let a festal cai, the phuiiaratha, be driven aceonipaiiicd by four-fold army 
amidst the beating of many hundred drums Itfwas expected to go iu man destined to be the 
king The man whom the car singled out by slopping near him was made king , also Maha- 
anaka Jilaka (No. 634, VI, p 39), also sec KathTisanliagarn, Vol V, Gb. Ixv, pp. 176-7, note 
on Paiicadvyadlavasa ,J A 0 S , Vol 33, pp. 168-66. 

« Sa , 3. 68, pp. 267a-270. 
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garlaads, herbs, and mustard were cast over his head, and he was 
consecrated with all pomp and ceremony amidst the beating of the 
instrument duttdubhi.*^ 


RESIDENCE PALACE 

The palaces are described in the Jain Canons as seven-story eel, 
adorned with towers and pinnacles and supported by many columns 
They are described as lofty, touching the sky and decorated with flags, 
banners, umbrellas and garlands. They had domes {thubhiya) and their 
floors were richly studded witli various gems and jewels.®® The Jain 
texts mention several types of palaces. The Vyavahara Bhd^a refers to 
the palaces of Cakravartins, Vdsudevas, MdnMikas and ordinary persons 
These palaces are described as one hundred and eight, sixty-four, thirty- 
two and sixteen hands high in succession.®^ A distinction is made bet- 
ween a prdsdda and a bhavana ; the former is said to have belonged to 
gods whereas the latter to kings. A prdsdda was usually high and its 
height was double its width, whereas the height of a bkavana was a 
little less than its width.®® 

The harem {anteura : onha) which was a part of the royal pomp,®® 
played an important role in the inner and outer politics of the country. 
The king’s harem consisted of three parts : jimrn-anteura, nava-anteuta 
and ftanna-anfeara. The first was inhabited by old women, whose youth 
had departed ; in the second lived young ladies, who were in their bloom 
of youA ; in the third lived the girls, who had not attained their prime 
of youth as yet.®* The kings were fond of enriching ihcir harem with 
beautiful women and girls without any distinction of caste. At times 
they being unmindful of public opimon did not mind capturing cs cn 
marriedgirls and beautiful nuns. "The BrhalkalpaBkdsyaxcici.i> to tlic five 
hundred girls, who during a festival of Indra went out to w'orship 
the deity. A prince also had gone out to enjoy the festival. The prince 
asked his servants to take away the girls to the harem and keep them 
there. Later on, when the parents of the girls lodged a complaint 
with the king, tliey were asked, “do you not want to make my son your 

•9 1, p, 281 The consecration ceremony is also described in the \ in 

P.lXL1,E6m3>aBJlIi.3;S,14;lS,lV,2ti illffJ.andtlicJufjAaj I No 13-‘. 

p. 470 , A^ghara JalaKa, IV, No 510, p 402; when the subjects, headed by priests, came to 
see the prince tnth diverse lands of auspicious articles ; the uhule cit> was decorated , com II- 
zans pla>ed and danced all round ; pnests, generals, merchants and citizens, provincials — all 
thronged at the palace and made a holiday ; the town svas decorated on a heat enly st) le , die 
prmce was plac^ on a pile of jewels, he was sprinkled from the three conches and an umbrella 
with Its festoons of gold was held over him. 

*9 Mja,, 1. p 22 ; Ullara, Ti., 13, p 189. For similar description in the Jatakas, see 
P.B I , p. 107 r. 

SI 9 46f 

St Bhag, Ti; 5 7 j Ablud/aaarajtTtdrakoia, under ‘poiSyot' 

B3 Cf. 16, p 185 

84 .Vtsi. Cfi.. 9, p 508 , according to the Baiutluim mokUyi Jiilaka (1, 1 JO, p. 437) a liarem 
is said to have comprised of sixteen thousand dancing gurls : also sec Arthasasira. no. 39-41 ; 
also II, 10. 12ff;iv. ,33. 19ff. 
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son-in-law?” and the girls were married to the prince.®* Similarly, 
a Brahmana girl named Soma was kept in the harem of Kanha 
Vasudeva to be married to his youngei brotlier Gayasukumala. Later 
on, however, Gayasukumala did not marry and joined the monastic 
order of Aritthanemi.®® The king even did not hesitate to lay hands 
upon the married women. The commentary on the Kalpa sutra mentions 
king Sumukha of Kosambi, who kept Vanamala, the wife of Viraka in 
his harem Then we hear of king Vikkamajasa of Kancanapura, 
who made the wife of a merchant his queen. The merchant was much 
grieved, he turned mad and died.®® Further, the Nisitha Cuni mentions 
king Gaddabhilla of Ujjeni who captured the nun-sister of Kalaka and 
kept her in his harem Later on, however, in order to take revenge 
on him, Kalaka left for Persia from* where he brought ninety six kings 
and waged war against Gaddabhilla.®® 

The harem was a great source of danger to the king and was, there- 
fore, carefully guarded by eunuchs*® and old men The eunuchs arc 
mentioned in the Brhatkalpa sutra and its Bhdsya. They were excluded 
from the membership of the Jain Sramana Sarigka. About the eunuchs 
it IS said that their nature was womanish, their voice and colour were 
those of a woman, their penis was long and drooping, their speech was 
soft, and they passed urine witli noise and it was foamy. They walked 
with a womanish gait looking to the right and the left and behind ; they 
were soft skinned and their bodies were cold to the touch.*® The Vivaga- 
suya mentions a eunuch who was brought up by his parents to carry on 
the profession 'of a eunuch.*® 

The Jain texts mention the following guards to keep watch over 
the inmates of the harem *® 

I A kaTichukin or chamberlain had a free access to the king as well 
as the inmates of the harem.-** He gave reports of the happenings in 
the harem to the king *® 

85 4 5153 85 A'lta , 3, p I6f 8l 2, p 40a , also Dn^ Ca , 3, p 105 

83 Uttara ri.lS p 233 , Ihe Mamcora Jalaka (U, No 104) describes a similar story 
of a king, who, seeing the beauty of Bodhisattva’s wife, got enamoured of her The king 
sent a man, who placed a jewelled crest in his cart The loyal officers declared him to be a 
thief and took him to the execution ground , also Dhammapada A , II, 2f 

30 10 p 371 

40 According to Vatsyayana, no man was allowed to enter into the royal harem except 
relatives and seriants and in some piovinccs artisans , Bralimanas wcic allowed to get into 
the harem for supplying flowcis to the ladies, with whom they comersed scparaled by a screen , 
Chakladnr, Studies in the KCimasulia, p 170 

*14 4,4 5144 f Fourteen cla'scs of eunuchs arc distinguished here They are 

Pwidaya, Vatya, Ainu, Kumhlu Iviluyj, Sauni, TaktnmnaiJi,'i,Pakliiy'iliaWny,i, Sogandhya a.vdAsilt'i 
(ibid , 5i6b f , also TJ/i'? ,3 2 , also cf JVBrm/ii, XII, II IT) On eunuchs sec Katimsantsdgain, 

Vol III, Appendix “Indi.-’n Eunuchs,” pp. 319 329 

« 2, p 19 

48 Kautl'ya also speaks of the employment of old women and eunuchs in the harem, 
Arthanaslra, p 40. 

44 JViji Cu , 9, p 508 , according to Vacaspati, a knucukui has a free access in the harem, 
he IS old, Brahmana by caste, virtuous and clever m every thing {Abkidhanamjendrakoia, under 
‘AaSeati’). * . Raya. Sii., Ti., 210 
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2 A varisadhara was another guard of the harem. It is said that his 
testicles were removed by surgical operation (vaddhia) since childhood.*® 

3 A mahattara was an executive officer of the harem. He took the 
ladies of the harem to the king, told them stories after their menstruation 
bath, pacified their anger and reported the cause of the anger to the 
king.*^ 

4 A dandadhara carried a staff in his hand and kept a watch over the 
harem *® 

5 A danddrakkhiya, with the permission of the king took a man or 
a woman into the harem.*® 

6 A dovdriya sat at the entrance of the harem with a staff in his hand . 

It is to be noted, however, that inspite of the strictest precautions, 

the women of the harem were often corrupt and immoral to a degree, 
and such affairs had serious repurcussions on the affairs of the state. 
We come across ministers who had illicit connections with the queens.®^ 
By bribing the servants the merchants could get entry into the harem. 
We are told that king Gunacandra of Srinilayanagara punished a mer- 
chant for such an offence.®® We are told that when king Seniya of 
Rayagiha could not get Sujettha in marriage, he sent Abhayakuroara 
to Vesali, who began to live near the royal harem, in the disguise of a 
merchant. There he established contact with the maid-servants of the 
harem and managed to kidnap Cellana.®® Then we are told that all 
inmates of king Pajjoya’s harem except Siva were violated by Mahissara.®* 
The Brhatkalpa Bhdsya refers to the girls of the king’s harem who 
used to talk with outsiders from the windows ; one day they escaped 
with their lovers unnoticed.®® The prohibition of the monkeys in the 
harem also shows that the king used to take every precaution to guard 
the chastity of the inmates of the harem.®® 


Brh Bha , 4 6167 , JVut. cH , 9. pp 508, 729 , Raya Su , Ti., 210. The other 

methods of making impotent were rubbing the lesUrles with thumb, the fore-finger and the 
middle finger and making them ineffective by mediane [cippiya), Brh Bha ,4 6167 

41 JVui CM , 9 p 508 , kancukiya and mahaltankd are mentioned by Vatsyayana, who 
were employed in the harems of kings They were employed by the queens in sending messages 
accompanied by various presents to the king , Chakladar, Studies in the Kamasutra, p. 109 
4i Abhidhnnarajendrakosa, under 'dandadhara ’ 

M Itnd under 'dandarakkhiya ‘ 

so Ova ,7 p. 26 According to the Matanga Jdtaka (IV, No. 497, p. 382), the duty of a 
dovdnya was to thrash canddlas or similar vagabonds who wanted to peep at the palace, with 
sticks or bamboo posts, catch them by the throat and fling them on the ground. 

0 1 See Viva, 6 p 35 In the Jatakas a minister guilty of misconduct in the harem, is 
asked to leave the town He migrates to Kosala and becomes a confidential advisor of the 
Kosalan king when he instigates border raids and a regular invasion against his old master 
{Ghala Jdtaka, No 355, III, p 168 , also MaMflfoiia JStalo, No. 61, I, p 262). 

4* Ptnia Nit Tt , 127, p 48 a 
*8 Ava cd , H, p 165 f. 

84 tbtd , II, p 170. 

»« 1. 991 f. 

88 tbtd., B. 6923. 
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ca WIVES 

There were jealousies and rivalries among the co-wives in the 
harrm and so the harem had its own internal politics. The Vtvdgasuya 
refers to king Mahasena of Supaittha, who had one thousand queens. 
The prince Sihaseria is said to have married five hundred girls, of whom 
Sama, was the chief and the prince’s favourite. The prince Sihasena 
who had become a king now, was so fond of Sama that he neither cared 
for nor took any notice of the other queens. When the mothers of the 
neglected queens came to leam of the unhappiness of their daughters 
they plotted among themselves to put queen Sama to death. When 
the king came to know of this he caused to be built a great mansion 
and issued invitations to the mothers of the neglected queens. After 
sometime the king shut all its doors and set fire to it.'^ Then we read 
about Revai, who was the chief among the thirteen wives of Mahasayaya 
of Rayagiha. She could not enjoy fully the company of her husband 
owing to her twelve co-wives. So she is said to have disposed of six of 
them by means of weapons and the rest by means of poison.®® The 
commentary on the Uttarddhyayana mentions king Jiyasattu of Khiipait- 
thiya, who married a painter’s girl named Kanayamafijari. The king 
had many other queens and he visited them by turns. Once it was the 
turn of I^nayamanjarl who told him nice stories, and detained him for 
six months. The king was very much pleased with her and exclusively 
devoting himself to the pleasure of love with her alone, he passed the 
time. Upon this her co-wives became enraged against Kai^yamanjarl 
and sought for an opportunity to take revenge on her. One day the 
co-wives made a complaint to fhe king against Kanayamafijari saying 
that she was working some evil spell against him. The king made 
inquiries and he was pleased with the prudence of his beloved. The 
king made her the mistress of the whole kingdom and invested her with 
a frontlet [patta)}^ 

Very often the queens were jealous of the sons of their co- wives. 
When king Gunacanda, after the death of his father, came to the throne 
of Siikcta, his step-mother felt suspicious of him and sent him a poison- 
smeared sweet-meat ball {moyaga) to cat. At that time Gunacandra’s 
two step-brothers also were present there. He divided the moyaga in 
two and gave each of them. Soon after eating this the boys were affected 
by poison and the physicians were called for treatment.®® Then wc 
hear of the jealous step-mother of Kunala who caused his step-son’s 
eyes to be put out by her strategem.®^ Wc also come across instances 
when a king was poisoned by his own queen. Wc arc told that when 


” p. 51 f. 

*• Via., 8, p. OJ. 

p 141 a f,cf. also Sujata Jataka (No. 30C}, 111 , p. il, 
Ava, cu , p, 402 f 
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king Paesi of Seyaviya embraced the Jain faith, he did not attend to 
state affairs attentively. Thereupon his queen Smiyakanta is said to 
have poisoned him and established hor son on the throne.®* 


11 

KINGS OFFICERS 

THE CrOWN-PRINGE OR YUVARlJA 

Next to the king stood the crown-prince who was the brother or 
Son or kinsman of the king. He was also known as Isara {Isvata) and 
possessed eight virtues such as antmd, mahtmd, etc.* After finishing 
'his daily duties, he went to the assembly and attended the affairs of 
goVfernment.* A crown-prince was supposed to be efficient in seventy 
’two afts, eighteen provincial languages, music, dancing, and the art of 
flighting on horseback, elephant and chariot.®' 

PUROHITA 

’ ' Like the crown-prince, purohita or the king’s adviser in matte) s 
fetigious and secular as well, finds an important place in the king's 
.assembly. He is enumerated along with the most important oITilcjs 
‘of administration and is counted among the seven jewels.* The Vivd- 
gasig/a mentions the priest Mahesaradalta of king Jiyasattu, who per- 
formed sacrifice in order to avert the king’s misfortunes. Sometimes 
the priest acted as a witch-doctor. It is said that when the king was 
engaged in some battle, the purohita, captured eight hundred boys from 
the four communities, viz,, Bambhana, Khattiya, Vatssa and Sudda and 
performed sacrifice {santihoma) with the flesh of their heairts [hiyaundaya) ‘ 


HI Raya SO., 203 f ; Kau^ilya gives some traditional names of queens who had con 
spired against their husbands and wluch had cost them their lives. Kautdya asks the king to 
guard himself from his queens. Armed women generally guarded palace and the king 
entered it if he was personally satisfied of the queen’s purity Hence it Was necessary to wean 
her from the undue influence of ascetics, bufibons and public women , Arthasastra, p. 40. 

* Ami. Citi, p. 11, 

* Vya. Bha., 1, p. 120. 

* Oin. Sii., 40, pp, IS&ff, the crown-prince is mentioned as one ai the eighteen /irt/ifii 
in anaent Hindu literature. He was the right hand, right eye and right ear to the king , 
Diksfaitar, tt A.I., pp. 106, 109 f. ; also cf. the Kvrudhaimna Jalaka (II, No 276, p 374) where 
the crown.prince is supposed to wait every evening on the king and receive the greetings of 
the people. 

* Tte., 7. 638 , cf. MihndapaAfta (p. 114), which mentions senapati, pulohita, akkhadasia, 
NtanUganka, chatlagahaka and khaggagahaka as six important ofiScers of the king. 

® p. 33 , the Dhonasakha Jal^a (III, No. 358, p. 160), refers to an ambitious purohita 
who helps the king through a sacrifacial ceremony to acqmre a city which is difiicuU to conquer. 
He proposes to his lord to pluck out the eyes of the thousand captured kings, to rip up their 
bdlies, take out the entrails and give a ia/i-oflering to a god , see also Pick, op, cit,, th, vn, 
The House Priest of the King." 
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THE ROYAL COUNCIL AND THE MINISTER 

The pamhad or Council is an important limb of the central org£^nisa- 
tion and its origin can be traced to a very early period. The Jain texts 
describe five kinds of Council of a king : puranti^ chattanti, buddhi, mantri 
and mhassiyd. It is said that when the king went on tour, all the officials 
attended on him till he returned ; this council of officials was called 
puranti. The members of the chattani council had the privilege of 
holding the umbrella over the king and were permitted to go up to the 
outer assembly hall The buddht parisat consisted of members who 
were well-versed in general customs {loka), the Vedas and the scriptures 
{samaya). Various rumours and ofF-hand remarks current among the 
people were brought to their notice The fourth council was the council 
of ministers. They were well-versed in politics {rdyasattha), were born 
in the family with no royal connections [atakkuliya), were sincere, old in 
age and bold ; the king counselled with them in a secret place. The 
last council was known as rahasstyd. The members of this council 
pacified the angry queen, carried the news of the dates of the purificatory 
bath after monthly course of various queens ; they also informed the 
king the names of his daughters who were eligible for marriage. They 
also informed him of the love-affairs of the queen and also talked with 
the king in private on various topics pertaining to his sexual life.® The 
manin parisat was an organised council of ministers who were concerned 
with the political affairs of the realm. It is said that a minister should 
always think of his country, city and the master and he should be efficient 
in law and administration.'' A minister or amdtya had power to punish 
even a king, and wc come across instances, although rare, when the 
ministers dismissed a king and appointed another king in his place. 
We are told that king Jiyasattu of Vasantapura loved his queen Suku- 
maliya excessively and as a result of this he neglected the affairs of the 
state One day the ministers assembled together and after banishing 
the king and the queen put the prince on the throne ® In order to pro- 
tect the realm from internal disturbances and the invasion of the enemy, 
a mmistci is said to have employed a number of spies such as sucakas, 
anusucakas, pratisucakas and saivasucakas, who supplied him all sorts of 
secret information The sucakas madefiiendship with the harem officers 
and found out intci nal secrets of the harem ; the anus ucakas were employed 
to detect the foreign spies in the city ; the pi alisiicakas sat on the city gate 
apparently doing some menial woik ; the iaivasucakas gathered informa- 
tion through their assistants and reported it to the amdtya These spies 
were both males and females and they woiked in frontier territories, 
their own country, cities and the royal harem.® The ministers were 

— rt- 

8 Bth Bha Pi , 378 383 , ^ Vya Blvi.l, pp 129 f ‘ ’ . 

* Ana CM , p 534 , for similar references see ^occowAira JfllaAa (I, No 73), p 328‘ ‘ ‘ 

® Vya, BIA , 1, p 130a f According to the Mainbimata [laiiti p LXvill) 8-12) tbp em- 
ployment and direction of spies is one of the prime duties of the king They ar£ td.'be settn 
uties, provinces, and the terntoues of feudatories , also see Artba^slra, pp. 17-^ ■ 
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helpful in attaining the objective of defeating the enemy by diplomatic 
machination. Their feigned dismissal was made and they were allowed 
to join the services of the opponent. We hear of the minister of Sali- 
vahana of Paitthana, who joined the king Nahavihana as a minister 
arid after exhausting his whole treasury informed his master, who invaded 
the enemy and captured his kingdom.*** 

Besides, there were other oflicers such as chieftmns {gananiyaga) , 
head police oflicers {dai>daniyaga), knights (/a/fl»arfl),**’peads of families 
kodumbtya), the head of a mercantile guild [setthi)^* generals (sendsai) 
and frontier guards [sandhtidla)'* who formed an assembly of king’D 
oflicers. 


tartfia minuter Vassakara in Buddhist literature by whose 

p^22ff ** Vajjian confederacy was broken (Com on the Digha , ii, 

as th * Jnir'''thL*nnl!)Tff '“"S • possessed the same status 

11 ™ difference was that they were without chownes, 

» golden /.a«a inscribed with the image of god 

1 n. P 313 ; 148. p 286 ; cfi., 9, p 606 . Brh. Bh&. 1% , 3 




, 3 3767 , Kidpa. 
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FISCAL ADMINISTRATION 

SOtmCES OF REVENUE 

Revenue and taxation were the chief support of the State. Revenue 
in ancient India was derived partly from taxation and partly from sources 
other than taxation. '^The Vyavahdra Bhdsya mentions one-sixth of the 
produce as legal tax,^ but it seems that it varied according to the amount 
of the produce, the cost of cultivation, the condition of the market and 
the nature of the soil.^ The commentary on the Pin^ MiyukH speaks 
oi a house-tax and mentions that a king should collect two iBanmas 
every year from each house.*'/(The cunt refers to a merchant 

who had twenty vessels, and he gave one as a royal tax.*\ 

COMMERCE 

Commerce was the largest contribution only next to that of land 
revenue. ''Taxes on commerce and industry were ipiposod in consi- 
deration of the difficulty or otherwise of purchase and sale ol goods by 
merchants, their standard of life, family expenses and incidental charges 
on intermediaries and labour. The taxes were imposed by th^ king 
and it depended on him whether to levy taxes from a merchant or not. 
The J{dyddhammakahd reiers to the sea-faring merchants of Campa who 
visited the king of Mihila with the precious gift of a pair of ear-rings. 
The king was much pleased to receive the gifts and exempted the mer- 
chants from the tax “ Then we hear of the merchant Ayala who 
returned from Parasaula with a huge amount of wealth. He visited the 
ruler of Bennayacla with a plate {thdla) full of silver, gold and pearls 
and was exempted fiom tax.‘ 

OTHER SOURCES OF INCOME 

There were various other sources of income to the State. Eighteen 
kinds of taxes are mentioned in the Jain texts : — taxes from cows (go}, 
buffaloes {mahisa), camels («Wi), cattle [pasu), goats {ckagall), grass {tana), 
paldla grass {puvdl in Hindi), chaff {busa), wood {katffia) coal (angdra), 
plough [sTyd), threshold (umiara, com. pasture-ground {jahghd or 

jangd), bullocks [balivadda), earthen pots {ghaya) hides and skins {comma), 

> 1. p 128a. 

* Gautama (X 24) speaks of three different rates, one-tenth, one pne-eixtb, 

Co be taken from the land , sec also Manu, VII, 130 ff. 

3 81. p. 32a 

4 20. p 1281. 

‘ 8. p. 102. 

4 Ultari. Tt., 3. p. 64 

1 This tax IS also mentioned in the Bth- 3> 4770. 
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food (cullaM) and any other tax imposed’ by will {uppatti, com. svecchayH- 
kalplta)} ^The tax collectors (sunkapSla) are Mentioned.® Besides, 
there were other sources of income to the JStatc. iThe NdyadhammkaM 
mentions a jeweller ofRayagiha who wanted to build a lake in the town. 
He visited the king with precious gifts and got his permission to do so.“ 
Then we hear of a goldsmith Kumaranandi of Campa, who wanted to 
go.to the island of Pancasela. He visited the king with a precious gift 
of gold and got his sanction for making an announcement to that effect.** 
Unckiim^ property and treasure-trove were other sources of income to 
the king. We are told of the king Vijayasena of Candrakanta, who, 
heu'ing Jhe death of a certain merchant, deputed his officers and took 
possession of his property.** The Ntsitka curni refers to a certain king 
who punished a certain merchant and confiscated the treasure-trove 
which he had discovered. The same king is said to have honoured a 
Brahmana who discovered a similar treasure-trove.*® Fines and for- 
feitures formed another plentiful source of income. The commentary on 
the Brkatkalpa Bhd^a refers to an imposition ofa fine of eighty thousand 
Tupahis on one who raised his sword or any other weapon to kill another 
peraod. However, if a person attacked did not die of the stroke, tlie 
amefont 'of fine varied from country to country. In Anandapura, for 
odiniptej' for such an- offence a person had to pay a sum of rupees five 
oety j f^r a serious quarrel, however, a sum of rupees twelve and a half 

was ‘feed.**' 

, ", 

' ASSESSMENT AND COLLECTION 

Unfortunately, we have very little information regarding the ad- 
ministration of Umd-revenue and taxation and the different grades of 
officials connected with this work. The Kalpa sutra refers to the laj- 
ji^asabha, which belonged to the king Hatthivala of P.wa, where Loul 
Mahavira passed the last few days of his life and attained salvation 
A rajjuya was a survey-minister, who measured njanapada field by holding 
one end of the rope tied to, a stick, the other end being held by the ownei 
of the field, and is identical with the rajjugdhaka amacca of the Jdtakas 
and the rdjuka o Asokan Edicts.j* No other officials are mentioned. 

I S Ava. Air.. 1071 f. (Han.) ; also Com. by Malayagin, p 696. The BrahmaniL hleiatuit 
raenUons the taxes from the office of State goldsmith, the institution of prostitutes, buikhni' 
sites, guilds ofapisans, handicrafts, religious and charitable endosvments, svater tax, incurne 
tax, flowers, fruits and vegetable gardens, game foresls, umbei and elephant lorcsis, litaiis 
of.cattle, assesi-camela, horses, hides and skins, etc., Dikshitar, op. nt., p. 176. 

• Vttara. T*-t 3. p. 71. 

» 13, p. 142. 

‘ ll- UUati. Ti., 18. p. 251a. 

1* Kalpa Tt., 1. p. 7, cf ; Vinaya, tii, II. 21 ; Avadana Saiaka, I, 3, p. 13 ; also Mayhaka 
Jdtaka (No. 390), III, p. 299 f. 

»» 20. p. 1281. Cf.CflKtflBW, X. 44; Jmrti (II, 2.34f) , A/ana, VII, 133 

S4 4. 5104. 

»» Kumdhamm J^laka (II, No} 276) ; Fiet, op, nt., pp. 148-162., P.B.I., pp. 142-44. 
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About the collection of taxes it may be mentioned that the collec- 
tors were very oppresive to the poor-folk. We are told of a king who 
invaded another king for non-payment of taxes {kappaka) The Vivaga- 
suya refers to a district-officer (latthakuda) named Ikkai who harassed the 
people of five hundred villages under his jurisdiction by means of various 
taxes {kara), custom duties {bhara), interest, bribe, insult, compulsory 
contribution idejjd), punitive taxes extortion of money at tlic 

point of the sword, by giving shelter to thieves, by setting fire and way- 
laying the travellers.” The Brkatkalpa Bhdi>ya .refers lo the 'king of 
Soparaya who demanded tax from tlie merchants {negama). They 
refused to pay and the king ordered his tax-collectors to burn down their 
houses.’* 


>8 Am ttf , II, p 190 
» 1. p 8 f. 

18 1 . 2506 f In the Jalakai the tax collectors are mentioned as hungry i 
the poor earnings oi the cultivator. We come across relercnces when the su 
pressed by taxation took their Wives and lainilics and wandered in the forest 1 
where once stood villages, there now were none, and the people through the feaf s _ 
officers by day did not venture to dwell in then houses but fencing them about mtl 
branches, as son aso the day broke, they disappeaied into tlA: forest (Fick, op, (it,, p, 
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administration of justice 

I 


JUDICIARY AND JUSTICE 

In the ancient books of the Hiifdus it is repeatedly emphasised that 
a judge should deliver his judgment free from any prejudice, dispassion- 
ately and impartially.^ In the J&takas it is said tliat punislunent should 
be awarded with ‘careful measure’ to the nature and degree of the offence 
committed.’ The RMsyfl rcfeis to a judge called lupajakkha 

[rupudakkka in Pali), who js described as we)l-versed in Bhambhija, 
Asurukkha^ J/itisdslra of Mathara and Dundariitt of Kaundmya, who ne^ er 
accepted any bribe and did not show favour to any one while pronouncing 
his judgment.^ However, it should be noted that too much importance 
cannot be attached to ideals of justice preached in ancient India, and 
from what we gather from various stories we come to the conclusion tliat 
the judicial arrangements were not sound and efficient, but corrupt and 
oppressive to a degree. The kings were suspicious by nature and most 
scycrc ptmishmenis were inflicted on those who gave rise to the slightest 
mistrust in their mind. Very often an innocent person was arrested 
on a charge of robbery and bror^ht before the court, whereas the 
offender was set at liber^.’ 

G.ASES 

The term used for a law-suit in our texts is ‘ vavafiOia ’ Theft and 
robbery seem to have been most ordinary cases that came before the 
court for adjudication, but other cases were ^so not less in num bei .“ 

1 Cr. Mrcchakahka, Act IX, pp 2S6 f. 

* Gf. /tstAoIaffAi J'afaid (No. 332), III, p 106 The commentary on the Dtgha, II, p 510 

gives an account of the administration of justice m Vesali. When a criminal was brought 
bcibre the rulers of the Vajjis, at first he was made over to the Vinicch^amahamaitas, who set 
him free if he was innocent , atherwise made him over to the VohUnkas Then the Vokirtka^ 
made him over to the Suttadharas, if guilty, then to the Atfhakulas, then to the Senapati, tlicn to 
the and finaUy to the The then investigated the case and set the accused 

free if he held him innocent, otherwise pronounced the judgment m accordance with the 
‘Pavmi/wUAaAa,' the ‘Book of Customs.’ 

if and Asurya are menuoned in the LalUaviitara (p. 160). 

* 1, p 133 ; cf rupmakkha in Mthndapakha, p 344. 

5 Cf. f/tteru. 5S., 9. 30 , also see jldtnAa (IV, p 28 i ), where an ascetic suspected oi 
robbery at night is, after being reviled and beaten by the owners of the house, earned into 
the ptcscnce of the king and was impaled Similarly, Carudalta of Mrcchakattka was charged 
with the murder of a woman and theft of her jewels chough no confession of crime was elicited 
from him, 

8 The topiw which give rise to law-suits are grouped by il/anu (VIII, 4-7) under eighteen 
titles,^ namely : (1) recovery of debts, (i) deposit and pledge, (3) sale without ownership, (4) 
concerns among partners, (5) Resumption of gifts, (6) non>payment of wages, (7) non-pcrlor- 
mance of wreementB, (8) rescission of sale and purchase, (9) disputes between owners 
disputw regarding boundaries, ^1) assault, (12) defamation, 
(1^ theft, (14) robbery and violence, (15) adultery, (18) duties of man and Ww, (17) inheriiaocc 
and partitiooi (18) gambung and betang. 
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We are toM of a simple villager, who was going to trade with his bullock- 
cart loaded with com and a partridge-cage tied to it. On his way he 
met some perfumers who enquired whether he wanted to sell his 
‘partridge-cage tied to the cart’ (sagada-httiri) which could also mean 
‘the carl as well as the partridge.’ The simpleton replied in the affir- 
mative The perfumers paid him a kdhdvana and taking his bullock- 
cart as well as the partridge made off The poor villager went to the 
court, but lost his case. Aftei sometime the villager visited the 
perfumers with his bullocks 111 exchange of two pdlis of satlu provided 
their mother came to him nicely dressed and decked with ornaments 
with the offer The perfumers agreed to the pioposals and their mother 
approached the villager as desired by him The villager succeeded 
in his strategem and holding the woman by hand departed In the 
meantime the people gathered there, and they heard the whole story. 
The villager got his bullock-cart back and allowed the woman to go.’' 

Then we hear of a murder case Kappaka, who was a Brahmaija 
by caste, once murdered a ivashcrman and in wrath dyed his clothes 
with the latter’s blood The guild of the washerman (sent) went to the 
court {idjahila), but seeing Kappaka there conversing with the king, 
came home * 

Sometimes even for ordinary offences complaints were lodged with 
the king. We are told about a man of Lata, who took away the 
umbrella of a Maharastrian. The latter sued the former in the court, 
but he lost the case.® Then we hear of a quarrel between Karakandu 
and a Brahmana over a staff [danda). Karakandu pleaded before the 
judges [kdiaajkas) that since that bamboo staff had grown in his cemetry, 
it belonged to him , the judges pronounced their judgments in favour of 
Karaneju 

Sometimes even the Jam monks had to ap] 3 car in the Law-Court 
Wc arc told that when Van a was six months old he was taken by the 
Jain monks for oidmation In course of time, the niotlicr of the child 
filed a suit in the court against the monks The king sat to the cast, the 
Jam Sangha to the south and the relatives and fiicnds of Vaira on the left 
of the king The whole town was on the side of the plaintiff The 
mother tempted the child by showing various toys but the child would 
not come to her. The father of Vaira, who had taken to ascetic life, 
and who belonged to the opposite party, called out his child and asked 
him to take up the rajohaiana and the child obeyed The mother lost the 
case and the child was given to the monks At times the Jain monks 
visited the king and complained against the prostitutes, who tresspassed 
on their residence with the intention of distracting and seducing tliem 


7 

Das cu , p 58 , Va»t , p 

57 , also cf Aia cU , p 119 

S 

Ava eu , 11, p 181 f 


B 

Vya Btm 3 345 f , p 

69. 

10 

UUara 77,9, p 134. 


11 

Ava. eu , p 301 f. 


la 

Brh Blm , 4. 4923-25 , 

also see Uitaia., 3, p. 72 a. 
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False testimony {k^asakkhd) and falsification of documents {kudakha- 
karana) were common.*® 


II 

CRIME AND PUNISHMENT 
ROBBERY 

Various kinds of offences are mentioned in the Jain texts, amongst 
whicli robbery, adultery murder and non-exccution of the king’s order 
are the chief. Robbery was considered a regular art {vijjd) in ant itnt 
India.** Various types of thieves are mentioned : thieves (dmom), 
robbers {lomaham), cut-purses {ganihtbheya) and burglars [takkaia) *“ 
The Jam canons describe a number of robbers of fame, who re- 
■ sided well-guarded m the robber-settlements knoivn as coiapalli. The 
Vivdgasuya gives a graphic description of a coiapalh known as Salaclavi 
situated in the north of Purimatala in a forest. The coiapalh was located 
in an unapproachable mountain-ravine ; it was fuither guarded by 
a wall and bamboo-hedges {vamsijdli) and surrounded by a trench 
(pkanka) formed by inaccessible water-falls {pavdya) of the mountain 
It had one gate but there were many secret passages and it had its owm 
water supply.*® Sihaguha is mentioned as another corapalli in Raya- 
giha.** 

The elaborate description of the robbers given in Jain canons*® 
shows that they were very powerful and it wvis difficult even for the king 
to suppress them There were rcguhir fights between the king’s arm) 
and the lobbeis which sometimes resulted in the defeat of the foiiiicr 
The robbers tarried off the cows,*’ horses, maid-servants, childieii,®“ 
even nuns,*’ and set fiic to the villages, towns, houses and forests Tlic\ 
destroyed the ships, cxli acted money at the point of tJic sivoid, made 

18 Uii , p 111, alsi) Jioli s P 1 , A. (7 .y<7 , (Ilan ), p Sill 

1* Science ol larceny is ascubid to various authors headed by Skanda, Kanakasakli, 
Bhaskaranandi and Yog.lcuija Ihitvcs were also called Skandaputra Compaic Giceian 
Mercury and St Nicholas of England ihis God wai ihc patron dcih of thieves , Radh i 
Govind Basaka, I H , V , pp SIS fi , also sec Kallifisantsugara (Vol II, pp 181 4', 

note on ‘Stealing ’ Muladev a is considered as the arcli-thiefof Hindu fit lion, whom Bloomfiehl 
identifies with Karnisuta, Gunipulraka, Gonikfiputra or Gonikasuta He is, supposed lo hast 
written a famous manual of thieving entitled t'Shyt^mstrafiiaciarlaka’ or Sl^sutt apt umi taka 
Miiladeva is also mentioned in the com on the D'lgha (I, 89) , also see Dr A N Upadhye’s 
DhuriakJiyana , A critical Study, p 21 and note. 

18 Ultara 6ii , 9 28 I’oi seven types of robbers and eighteen ways of encouraging 

robber)', see Panh.i TI S, p 58 , cf the types ol cotat in the Buddhist literature. Law, India 
Described, pp 172 f 

16 3, p 20 

17 Naya , 1 8, p 200 

1* Panha, 3, pp 4,1a ff 

19 Gf also Matmblin , I, 233, 5 IT 

89 See Uttaru cu , p 174 , cf also Mrcckakahka (IV, C) which refers to children being 
robbe 1 a vay fiom the lap of ihc nurses 

>l Gf Yya, Blia,, 7, p 71a , Brh BUi., 0 0275, 
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forcible entry into the residence of monks and threatened them with 
death.“' The diieves were cxpcit in making breaches in the wall. 
Various types of the breaches of the wall are mentioned, viz , the bieach 
of the shape of a cornice {kavisha), jar {kalasa),ii~,h. [nand'lvatta),^^ lotus 
and a human being It is stated that once a burglar was caught in the 
breach he had excavated, by the owner of the house who took hold of 
his feet protruding from the breach. But the burglar’s companions 
dragged him out from the other side of the wall Caught in this 
position he was smashed by the cornice coming down The robbers 
came out at night and at times lived on half-burnt corpses, flesh of 
wild animals and roots.**’ 

The Tiaiiganijia describes Vijaya of Saladavi who was the iing-leader 
of the robbers who aimed at the object on hearing its sound [saddavehl) 
and was the foremost warrior m wielding the sivord He gave shelter 
to adulterers, pick-pockets, thieves and many other undesirable persons. 
He raided towns and villages, lifted cattle, took captives, waylaid tra- 
vellers, terrorised people by breaking open their walls, tortured them, 
destroyed their property and extracted money fiom them by force 
Then we hear of Gilaya, a slave-boy [dcisaceda] of Dhanna of Rayagiha. 
Being dismissed by his master from service he approached Vijaya, the 
leader of five hundred robbers of Siliaguha and joined his gang. The 
leader of the robbers appointed him as his body-guard with a sword m 
his hand {asilatthiggaha). Vijaya taught him various spells {vijjd) and 
incantations {manta) etc , in connection witli the art of larceny In 
course of lime, Vijaya died and Gilaya was appointed in his place. 
Once Cilaya pioposcd to commit a dacoity in the house of D hanna . 
The robbers got ready ccjuippcd thcmscl\i.s well with swords, bows, 
arrows and vaiious other ivc.ipons and marched towards Rayagiha, 
amidst the beating of drums, to invest the lumsc of Dhanna The robbers 
reached the city-galc , their ring-leader recited the spell which could 
open the locks {uUugghddamvijja),^^ took out watci fiom his wateibag 
(udagabatthi) and sprinkled it o\ci flic doois The doors wcic opened 
and Gilaya, along with his paity lushccl into the city. He challenged 
the citizens to stop him and along with huge amount of wealth, carried 
off Sumsmna, the daughter of Dhanna to the forest 

The commentary on the Uttaiddkjiayana mentions another robber 
Mandiya by name Mandiya lied a bandage loiind his knee and pre- 
tended that he was sulfcnng from a fcsteiing boil [didlhagaoila). He 
worked as a tailor {lunnda) during the clay tunc and lobbcd the people 

ss Brh Dla , 3 31)03 f , aho cf Goia Suita in llic AaguUara, IV, p 3 J!) 

Jfandiywatlu is ihc name of a huge fish (the com. on ihc Avgiiltara (b.II.D ), I, p. 203 
after Malalasekara, op til , II, p ) 

*4 Uttam. Tl ,i,p 80a f. 

Panha , 3, p. iSa 

3, p. 20 , also PfayA , 18, p, 208 f, 

Thieves also earned agneyaklta to e.xtinguisli the lamps ; Radha Govmd Basaka 
Vol. V, 1029, p. 313 , see Dascmmracania, p. 77, Kale, Bombay, 1023. 

28 Mjn., 18, p. 209 If, , 
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at night. The robber had an underground cell and whatever wealth 
he brought was kept in this cell. The robber also had a sister. It was 
the practice of the robber to get the stolen property earned by a man, 
who was seated near the well built in the middle of the underground 
cell and his sister under the pretext of washing his feet, hurled him into 
the well where he died. When Muladeva was appointed as sovereign 
of Bennayada, he tried to catch the robber but could not succeed. Once 
Muladeva (clad in the dress of a Kdrpdhka) hid himself at a certain place 
at night. Mandiya passed that way and promised Muladeva to make 
him rich. Muladeva was made to carry the stolen goods. But while 
washing the feet of Muladeva, Mandiya’s sister made him a sign to flee 
away and Muladeva escaped Later on, Muladeva married Mandiya’s 
sister and impaled the robber.*® 

Punishments for robbery were of various kinds, amongst which impri- 
/ sonment, mutilation and death penalty were the chief. We are told 
that when the robber Vijaya carried off the daughter of the merchant 
Dhanna, the latter approached the city police {nagmaguttija) with large 
presents and lodged a complaint The police officers, clad in mail 
coats, duly armed with bow, arms and weapons, started in search of 
the robber. They reached an old garden and discovered the corpse 
of the girl in a well. Following the foot-marks of the robbci the police 
reached the rmlukd thicket and put the robber under aricst They 
showered blows on him with fists, elbows, knees and sticks, tied his hands 
behind his neck, suspended the ornaments of the deceased girl on his 
neck 'and brought him to tlic town They marched him on the roads 
beating him with thong, cane and whip {kasa-laja-cinva) , throwing over 
him ashes, dust and filth proclaiming to the citizens his crime of murdering 
the child. They then put him into prison where his feet were tied in a 
wooden frame (hadtbandhana) , deprived him of food and drink and beat 
him with lashes thrice a day. The robber died in course of time 
Then we hear another robber-chief named Abhaggasena of Purimatala. 
The king of Purimatala raided the lobbcr-scttlcment with a huge army 
but before the king’s army reached the settlement, Abhaggasena was 
informed by his spies about the intended attack He marched against 
the enemy and routed his army. After some time the king decided to 
win over the robber by conciliation {sdma) and by creating confidence 
in him. He declared a ten days’ festival in the town in which Abhagga- 
sena was invited along with his friends and relatives He was entertained 
by the king lavishly and one day when the robber was engrossed in 
imerry-making he was put under arrest and was executed We are 
told about a certain priest, who lobbed the purse of a mei chant containing 
lone thousand {sahaao naulo) The mci chant demanded the purse but 

*® 4, p. 04a f , also cf BhuyaAgama cora {VltarH ft . 4, pp 87 fFj , Rauhiicya cora {Vya. 
Bh&; 2. 304 5 also Togasastra, com pp llba IF by Htmacandra , J.A.O S , Vol 44, 1-10, 
article by H. M. Johnson , also cf. TajnavalhasmTti, IF, 23. 273. 

®o Maya., 2, pp. 63 f. 

Wsfl., 3, pp. 24 f. 
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^ I the priest would not return it. At last the merchant sued in the court 
and the priest lost the case. The king ordered the priest either to be 
given one hundred lashes or to swallow human excreta {gu). The 
culprit preferred the former But after receiving a few lashes he was 
tired and he jirefcired to lake excreta. After taking it a little he refused 
to take any more and he asked for the lashes again Thus the culprit 
had to undergo both punishments and his whole property was confis- 
cated 

Even women were punished for their offences although the severity 
of punishment to women-folk was not the same as those to men Preg- 
nant women, for example, were exempted from torturous punishments 
jWe read of a certain girl who was banished by her parents. She got 
ja j'ob in the house of a w me-mercha nt The girl was pregnant and in 
Older to fulfil her pregnancy-longing she used to steal money from her 
master’s shop One day she was caught and the merchant reported to 
the king, who handed over the girl to be executed after delivery. After 
delivery however, the girl eseaped and her son was brought up by the 
king.®^ 

ADULTERY 

Like robbery, adultery also was punished severely with death, 
imprisonment, mulitation and banishment. We arc told that a 
person who committed adultery was censured and beaten, his head 
was shaved and his penis mutilated.®^ I Ujjhiya was a merchant’s son 
of Vaniyagama who used to visit a courtesan named Kamajjhaya. It 
so happened that the king also loved the same couitcsan. One day, 
finding Ujjhiya in her house, the king turned him out and kept the cour- 
tesan as Ills mis ti css After some tunc Ujjhiya succeeded m visiting 
Kamajjhaya sccrctlj He was caught and was belaboured by the loyal 
officers His hands ivcre tightly bound behind his back, his nose and 
cars wcie mutilated, ins body was besmcaied with oil, he wore a pan 
of lough rags, round Ins neck was tin own a gailand of icd flowers, red 
dust was sprinkled over Ins body, he was made to eat the small pieces 
of his flesh. Ins olTencc being pioclaimcd at cicry squat c ivitli the beat 
of a broken drum and thus he was led away to the place of cxecution.f® 
A similar story is told about Sagada, who secretly visited the courtesan 
Sudamsana, a keep of the king’s minister. Sagada was charged with 
adultery and was biought before tlic king, who oidcicd him to be exe- 
cuted along with the courtesan Sagada was made to embrace a red- 
hot non image cf a woman till he died Then Bahassaidatta, a 
minister of king Udayana, was impaled for a similar offence along 


Atei cu , 2, p 1)5 

33 Cacclia Vr , 31) 

31 Nis'i cu , 15, p 10U2 , ci Alanu, VIII, 374 

3-' Viva , 2, p 18 1 For a similar ilcscripuon sec iCanavIra JdtaLa, III, No 318 , Sutmi 
Jdtaka, III, (No 419) , also cf. Tajitavalkmmrlt (III, 5, 233 t) , Ataiiu, VIII, 372 f. 

33 Ytm,, 4, p, 31. , 
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with the queen.®’ / Similarly, a merchant of grinilayanagara is said 
to have been ordered to be executed for an offence of living in adultciy 
with the queens of the harem. In this case it is said that not only the 
offender but even his fi lends and admirers were put to death ®® 

Then the commentary on the Ullmcidhyayana refers to two brothers, 
named Kamatha and Marubhui of Poyanapura The former lived in 
adultery with the latter’s wife and was brought to the notice of the latter 
by the former’s wife. Marubhui left his house and returned after some- 
time in the disguise of a Kdrpdttka. He found his wife and his brothci 
together and reported the matter to the king, who ordered Kamatha 
to be arrested, and accompanied with the music of haish sounding drums 
with a garland of earthenware vessels (sardva) around his neck, mounted 
on an ass,®® he was led throughout the city and in the end was banished 
from the town*®. 

It seems that the Brahmanas weie awarded a lighter punishment 
for the same offence. We are told that a certain Brahmana committed 
adultery with his daughter-in-law and as a punishment he was asked 
to touch the four Vedas and that was considered enough to expiate 
his sin.*’ 


MURDER 

Murder was another ciirae which was punished with the death 
penalty, public execution and fines. We hear of the piincc, Mainjivad- 
dhanaofMahurawhowantedtokillhisfathei and lulc over the kingdom. 
He employed a barber and asked him to cut his father’s throat with the 
razor. The barber was frightened at the conspiracy and reported the 
matter to the king. The king ordered the prince to be executed publicly. 
He was led away by the police-officers to a square road where he was 
made to sit on a red-hot iron throne and was sprinkled over with hot 
water, etc. The officers put a red-hot necklace around his neck, fastened 
a badge {patta) to his forehead, and placed a crown on his head and thus 
he was executed.** Even women were not spared and were severely 
punished. Devadatta, the queen of Pusanandi, was jealous of her 
mother-in-law, whom she killed with a red-hot iron staff [lohadanda). 
When Piisanandi came to know of this, he ordered Devadatta to be put 
under arrest by the police-officers, her hands were tied to her back, 
her nose and ears were mutilated and she was impaled publicly.*® 


SI Ibid, 5, p 33. 

SS Ptnda Nir , 127. 

S® Even women were awaidcd this kind of punishment (Manu. VIII, 370). 
to 23, p. 283 f Cf'Ca/ifl/ial: JuJaAa( II, No 1S9J, p 1311 

tl I^a R/ia. Pi , 17, p 10 , cf Gautama, 'Kll, 1, a sSdra wJio intentionally reviles tviice- 
born men by criminal abuse or criminally assaults them with blows, shall be deprived of the 
limb with which he offends , also Vlll. 12 f. 

Sf Vtvi„ 6. pp. 36-30, 
ta fbtd, pp, 49, 65. 
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KON-EXECUTION OF THE KING’S ORDER 

Non-execution of the king’s order was another offence which was 
dealt with very severely. Generally the king was an absolute monarch in 
those days, and as a rule it was absolutely necessary to cairy out his 
orders It is said that the persons who disobeyed die king’s commands 
were thioivn into salt {khaiantaka) where within a very short time — its 
duration being calculated by the time that was taken in milking a cow — 
their bodies were i educed to skeletons '^[Foiir kinds of assemblies 
[pm ha) are referred to in the Jam texts, viz , Khalhya, Gdhavai, Mahan a 
and Isi It is said tliat an offender from the Khattiya assembly 
was punished with cutting off Ins hands or feet, he was beheaded, 
impaled, killed by one stioke of the sword and was thrown awa/.l The 
offender from the Gdkdvai assembly was buint to death on a pile of bark, 
husk oi chaff, the offender flora die Mdhana assembly was taunted in 
disagreeable terms and was branded with a maik of a pot {kundiya) 
or a dog (stinaga) or was banished;^” and the offender from the Isi 
assembly was admonished mildly 

People giving use to the slightest degree of suspicion m the minds 
of the kings, were purishcd Iicaiilv and often were deprived of their 
life. Wc heai of Kappaya, the minister of Nanda, who was once pre- 
paring for the wedding feast of liis son Tlic ex- minister of Nanda, 
who was a rival of Kappava, informed the king that Kappaya was making 
preparations to establish his son on the royal scat The king, without 
making much inquiry, is said to have ordcicd Kappaya and his whole 
family to be cast into a well The same plot was devised by Vararuci 
against his rival Sagadala, the minister of the ninth Nanda When 
Sagadrda came to knoiv that he was suspected by the king and being 
anxious to prevent the lum of Jiis whole family, he pcisuadcd his son 
to pul him (Sag.id.ila) to death Ciiiiakya too is said to have met 
the same fate at the hands of Jus mastci It is said that once Subandhu, 
who was jealous of Clruiaky.i, apjn cached the king and rcpoited that the 
latter had killed his (king’s) mother The king mcpiired of the maid- 
servant, who confirmed the rcpoit Next day when Ciinakya visited 
his master, he did not receive him piopcrly. Ciiiiakya felt that now his 
life was drawing to its close. So being indiffeicnt to woildly interests, 

“IS -Tc? eu , p .38 

"J (‘V’ Cf the eight assemblies in llie Angultma, IV, p 307 f 
m Cr ArlliaiSslra, p 2S0 , YtijHatalkyasintti, II, 23, 270 
« Hiiya , 184 
IS Am cS , II p 182 
“I** Ibid , p 184 

'''* It IS said once Duidliai.'i, the qiuen of Onndragupta, ivho was pregnant wai dining 
with the king On Canak),i s nrdti lilt food ol the king was mixed with very minute doges ' 
of poison so that the king may gam iinmuml) trom poison Now observing that the poiibn 
almost instantly killed the queen, C.lnaksa ripped open lici womb and extracted the child ; 
Slliauiravah carita (8 377 414), cf also liuddhist tradition about Bindusara , Malalasekaiv. 
o/> eil , Vol II, under ‘Bmdusrii.i ’ ' 
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he retired to the jungle to starve himself to death, and was consumed in 
the flames.*^ 

Then we are told about Salivahana of Paitthana who once ordered 
his commander-in-chief to go and conquer Mahura. The commander- 
in-chief could not understand as to which Mahura was to be conquered, 
southern or nortliern He marched with his army and succeeded in 
conquering both. When the king learned of his victory, he fell extremely 
happy. At the same time he also got news of the birth of a son and 
the find of a treasure-trove The king’s pleasure knew no bounds and 
in an excitement he started striking at his beds, pillars, buildings, etc 
Now, in order to bring tlic king back to his senses his minister started 
destroying the pillars, the furniture and the buildings of the palace 
himself and declared that it was the act of the king When the king 
heard of this he was seized with wrath and he ordered the minister to 
be executed However, the minister was concealed by the officers and 
was saved we read almost a similar story about king Sankha of Va- 
ranasi, who, at some slight fault of his minister ordered his execution 
secretly.'® About Candragupta it is said that \vhcn he occupied the 
throne of Padaliputta, the Ksatriyas taking him to be a son of peacock- 
tamers, did not obey his commands Candragupta was enraged at 
this and he ordered the whole village to be burnt to ashes.'* 

It seems that even for ordinary offences the kings did not hesitate to 
inflict severe punishments The commentary on the Ultnldhyayam tells us 
that once during the time of the Indra fcstual, the king made a piocla- 
mation that the citizens should leave the town and go out to celebrate 
the festival. A priest’s son, unmindful of the king’s order, remained in 
the house of a hailot ; the king ordered him to be executed. The priest 
offered his whole property to save his son, but he could not save him from 
the gallows." On another occasion, king Ratnasekhara announced 
the celebration of moon-lit night {kaimudtptacara) and asked the citizens 
to leave the town in the company of their wives. The six sons of a 
layman did not care for the royal command and stayed at home. Later 
on, at the request of the layman, only one son was saved and the rest 
were executed.'® 

There are instances when the autocrat kings acted wantonly. It is 
said that king Kumbhaga of Mihila banished the guild of the gold- 
smiths simply because they could not repair liis ear-rings.'^ A physician 
was put to death by a king simply because he could not cure the prince " 
We are told that the prince Malladinna ordered a painter to be executed 
for no fault of his." 


Das. cu,, p 81 f. In the Mahabodhi Jataka (v. 229 ff ) we come across a king who 
stripped his five ministers of all their property, and disgracing them in various ways, by fasten- 
ing their hair into five locks, by putting them into fetters and chains, and by sprinkling low - 
dung over them, he drove them out of his kingdom. ts Brh Bha , 6 024-1 ()249 

*8 Ultara r?,13, p 186a Brh Bha,l. 2489. 4 „ 82 a. 

66 SHya Th, II, 7, p. 413. “i mya , 8, p. 105. 68 Brh Bhii , 3. 3259 f. 
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The offenders were also sentenced to great humiliation as their 
relatives were ordered to live in the Canddla settlement.*® 

Besides, the following types of punishments are mentioned specifi- 
cally : — ^putting in irons {aduyabandhana),^^ in fetters, in stocks {hadiban- 
dhana), into prison, screwing up hands and feet in a pair of shackles 
and breaking them, cutting off hands and feet, or ears or nose or lips or 
\head or throat-glands {muiavd), piercing the organ {yeyagachahiya?Y^, 
body [mgachahiya), the sides, tearing out eyes, teeth, testicles, or tongue, 
hanging, brushing, whirling round, impaling, lacerating, pouring acids (in 
wounds), belabouring with a leather strap, twisting the organ like a 
lion’s tail (sihapucchiya) like a bull’s tail, burning in a wood fire and 
exposii^ the offender to be devoured by crows and vultures.®* 

PRISONS 

There were regular prisons in those days,®* although we do not 
know what kinds of offenders were imprisoned and for what period. 
But it seems that the general conditions of the prison were not good. The 
prisoners were severely tortured in the prison and frequently they died. 
The Vtv&gasuya gives a vivid description of a well-equipped prison in 
Sihapura. Dujj'ohana was the jailor who provided jails with various 
kinds of instruments of torture. There were a number of iron-jars 
filled with copper, tin, lead, -lim^- water {kalakala) and oil cooked with 
alkaline ingredients {kbdratella) always kept on fire. There were jars 
containing urine of various animals ; handcuffs {hatthanduya), fetters 
{pdyavduya), wooden frames to fasten the feet [hadi], and iron chains ; 
various kinds of whips, stones, sticks, clubs, ropes, traps, swords, saws, 
razors, iron-nails, leather-straps, needles, hatchets, nail-cutters,and 
darbha grass The criminals were made to lie on their backs, their mouths 
were opened by means of an iron-staff, a red-hot copper etc. and the 
urine was poured into their mouth ; they were tortured by various 
instruments.®® The plight of the prisoners was misei able. They suffered 
from hunger, thirst, heat, cold, cough and lepzosy. Then nails, hair, 


Ullata Ti., p 190a 

'’1 This IS also mentioned in the com on llte UJaiia. p. 149. 

8* This meaning is given in the Paijasaddamaliannaia, p 1020 , .\bha)ade\a, liotieter, 
gives a variant, ‘laikacchachinmga’ and rendeis as 'utlaiusaAganyayeiia ndaiilah’ (Ora. Sii , 38, 
p. 164) 

Also refer to the commentary for explanation, 

®4 Snya 11,2 35 , Ova .Sii, 38, p l(»2f. FWia, 3, 52a ff , also c{, Mtlindapaiilta, p. 197 , 

Majjhima, I, 87 

According to Jam tradition during the first era the punishment was of a mild character. 
The first two Kulakaras established the ‘hakkaia’ (expression of legiet), then came ‘tnakkara' 
(prohibition), then was established the punishment of ‘dhikkara’ (reproach) — dhtgdania and 
tidgdapda are also mentioned inlhc Idjnavalky a imrlt, I, 13,307 Then it is said thaf yua hlia . 
deva, the first Tlrthnkara intioduced the pumshnienl of confinement to a particular ar^.’. 
{inapdalabmdha) After that Bharata is said to have introduced earaka or imprisonineni ana 
chavtceheya or mutilation oi hand, loot and nose etc [Jambu, Sit,, 2, 29 ; ria., 7. 657), 

10 t>, pp. 36 ff. 
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beard and moustaches were allowed to grow unattended ; they lay in their 
own excrement and urme and died in prisons only. They were dragged 
by the feet and were thrown away in ditches where they were devoured 
by wolves, dogs, jackals, big rats {kola), cats, and birds.®^ 

Another reference to prison is made in the Ndyddkammakahd. It is 
mentioned that once for some slight fault, the merchant Dhanna of 
Rayagiha, referred to above, was arrested and was put into prison where 
the robber Vijaya was undergomg imprisonment. Both were put 
together and their feet were bound in the same wooden frame The 
wife of the merchant used to send her husband a sealed tiffin box {bhoyana- 
pidaga) every day through her servant. Vijaya requested Dhanna to 
share his food with him but the latter always refused saying that as he 
had murdered his daughter he preferred giving it to crows and dogs 
or he would throw away on dung-hills but he would never share it with 
a murderer of his own child. Once Dhanna wanted to go to attend 
the call of nature. He asked Vijaya to accompany him to a place where 
he could be at ease. But Vijaya refused saying that he had taken plenty 
of food and drink and hence it was natural for him to go for excretion 
whereas he had nothing to eat. The merchant again requested the 
robber and ultimately agreed to share his food with him. In course 
of time, through the influence of his relatives and friends, and after 
paying money to the king, Dhanna was released from prison. He im- 
mediately left for a hair cutting saloon {alaukdrtyasabhd), he bathed in a 
lake and having offered oblations {bahkamma) tc the deities, he came home. 
The robber Vijaya, however, died in the prison and never came out/® 
We are told about the imprisonment of king Seniya who was given 
hundred lashes every morning and evening ; neither food and drink 
was allowed, nor anybody was pei muted to interview the king. ’Later 
on, his queen Cellana was allowed concealed food in 

her hair and offered it to her husband.®® 

On certain special occasions, such as the birth of a child, coronation 
ceremony or festivals general release of prisoners was declared by the 
long.’^® 


Panha, 3, p. 34. 

68 Jfaya., 3. p 54 ff. Compare the Jataka where the life of the prisoner is described \er> 
hard The sad and miserable plight of a released prisoner is taken as a standard of comparison 
for a person who had not bathed for days together, nor nnsed his mouth nor performed any 
bodily ablution (PS I ,p 159) 

89 gi,a cH , II, p. 171. 

18 Cf. Mjid , 1, p 20 , cf. also Arthaiastra, p. 163 
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MILITARY ORGANISATION 
I 

THE FOUR-FOLD ARMY 

As wars and frontier troubles were very common in those days, 
the state had necessarily to keep and maintain a well-equipped and orga- 
nised military force always at its command. The four-fold army con- 
stituting chariots {raha), elephants {gaya), cavalry [haya) and infantry 
[pdyattaY played an important part in warfare in ancient India. 

CHARIOTS 

A chariot was a very important means of conveyance in olden days. 
Unfortunately, no details as to its construction are given in Jain 
literature. We are told that a chariot was equipped witli “^umbrella, 
standards, bells, flags, ornamental arches (iorana), a musical instrument 
(nandighosa) and with a net of small bells ; it was made of itmsa wood 
growing in the Himalaya, decorated with many patterns and inlaid 
with gold! Its spokes and axles [dhuT$) were firm and its felly [nmi) 
was of iron. Excellent horses were yoked to it and it was provided 
with an accomplished charioteer. It was furnished with quivers each 
containing hundred arrows, armours, helmets, bows, and other weapons.® 

Two varieties of chariots are mentioned, namely, ydnaratha and 
sangrimaratha. The former was an ordinary chariot whereas the latter 
had a wooden seat looking like a sedan-chair [phalaka)? The king’s 
chariot’s bore special names. For instance, the chariot of Pajjoya was 
called Aggibhiru (fire-proof) and was considered one of the four jewels.* 

ELEPHANTS 

The elephant had an honourable place in the army and on other 
royal occasions. The elephant was considered so important in the 
Mauryan period that the killing of an elephant was visited even with 
capital punishment.® The Uttaradhyayam refers to an elephant of sixty 


1 UUoTtt .fit . 18 2 

* Oia tu,31, p 132, Ai'a cu,p 188, also see Mmajratia, III, 22 13 if, MMiharata, 
V, 9i. 18 if, 

* Atiu. Ti,p 146 In IheKautilya’s^rMffjaitra (p 156} there are mentioned no Iw than 
seven different sizes of chariots 1 here are also mentioned six varieties of chariots for diffiatent 
purpose. The decaratka vas the chariot for the idols, the pusperatha was the festal cll^iioti 
the sangramtka the war chariot, the panjamka that was used ordinarily for travellmg. Tluire waa' 
another class of war-chariots called the siaTapwabhpamka. Then there was the VUHpikd Vf- 
chariot used in the period of training. 

* Ava cu , IL p. 160. 

( Artlidi^tra, p. 49, 
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years [satthihayana)^ which shows that it was a long-lived animal. The 
Thdndnga mentions four varieties of elephants, viz., bhadda, manda, mtya 
and sankirma. They are classified according to their seasonal uses, 
physical strength, sharp or slow intelligence and their ability to lead 
attacks, etc.’ The kings were very fond of elephants ; and the state- 
elephants bore special names. We hear of the elephant Secanaka over 
which a great battle was fought between Kumka and Halla and Vihalla. 
It is said that this elephant was born in a hermitage and used to water 
the groves with its trunk in the company of the ascetic princes and hence 
its appellation Secanaka (Sprinkler). When this elephant grew up, it 
killed the leader of the herd and destroyed the hermitage The ascetics 
were angry with the elephant and handed it over to king Seniya of 
Rayagiha.® Later on, it is said that once Secanaka went to a river where 
he was caught by a crocodile. A merchant's son rescued it whereupon 
Seiuya was so much pleased with him that he gave him his daughter 
in marriage.® Another battle is recorded which took place between 
Nami and Gandajasa over an elephant.^ The Bhagavati refers to two 
other elephants of Kunika, viz., Udayin and Bhutananda.’^ Nalagiri 
was another elephant whiclr belonged to Pajjoya and was considered 
one of his four precious possessions.’® Bhadravati belonged to Udayana, 
who successfully carried off V-asavadatta on its back from Ujjeni to 
Kosambl.’® Vijaya Gandhahattbi’* was an elephant of Kanha 
Vasudeva.’' 

The elephants were equipped with armours, cruppers, bells, ncck- 
ornament [gevejja), head-piece {uttarakaUcuijja), flags, standards, garlands, 
weapons and other ornaments.’® 

There were special trainers (Jiatthidamaga) of elephants.” king Uda- 
yana was an adept in the art of winning over elephants by his music.’® 
The mahauts {hatthivdua : mintka) were armed with hojiks ’® {ankusa) ; 
housing {uccula mod. jhul) is -mentioned.*® The elephants were tied 
to a post {dldna) and their feet were secured with a rope.®’ The elephant 
stables (jaddasdld) are referred to.®® The wooden seat on the back 
of the elephant was known as giifi®® the equivalent of modern ambdri. 

*11 18, also cf Majjhtma, I, p 229, Ramayana, 11, SI 20, Mahabharata, 11, 83. 24 
^ for their characteristics, see 4 281 , also see J'faya, 1, p 39 , also cf Hastilaksanam (68) 
a. clapteT in the B^kat SoTnfiitd , Arthalastra, pp 161 f. TheSammaha Vinodani (p 397) mentions 
ten species of elephants kalauaka, gangtyya, pandora, tamba, pmgala, gandha, ma’igala, hema, 
aposalha and chaddanta See also Ramayana, I, 6. 25. 

8 Ava eu , II. p 170 f > Ibid , 468. 

Uttara , Ti 9 p 140 f. n 7. 9 

1* Ava. cu , II, p. 160 IS Ibid , pp 161 f. 

1* A gandhahasiin or ‘the scent elephant’ was the best type of elephant. It was the leader 
jf its herd and it survived even if fallen in a cave. An dcarya is compared with a gandhahastm 
[Brh. Bha . 1. 2010) t- 

5, p. 70. 

2. P 13 , Ova , 30, p. 117 , 31, p. 132. Also see Ratnayana, I, 53. 18. 

JVisi. eu,8.p. 622. f f j > > 

W Ava. cu , II. p. 161. 19 Das rfi , 2. 10 , Uttam. ?7., 4, p. 86. 

*® ObS., 30. p. 117. » uttam. Ti., 4, p. 86. 

W 10. 484, . »» /jsy«. 8. 
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CAVALRY 

The third constituent of the four-fold arniy was the cavalry. The 
great value of the horses at the time of Kautilya lay in their quick move- 
ment and they were regarded as specially useful for guarding advanced 
positions, for protecting the treasury and commissariat, for cutting off 
the enemy’s supply, for delivering attacks against the enemy’s forces and 
for pursuing a retreating foe.** 

Three varieties of horses are mentioned, mz-, aiva, asvatara, ghotaka*^ 
An aim was a well-bred horse from Fakkhali (vilhika according to Hari- 
bhadra) ; it was a clean animal*^ ; an asvatara or a mule was born of a 
different species other than its own ; such mules came from Dllavaliya ; 
the ill-bred horses were known d&dklrna}'^ Kanthaka was another variety 
of horses found in Kamboja whom no noise frightened and who exceeded 
all other horses in speed.*^ The Ihdndtiga mentions four varieties of 
kanthaka.^^ The mares which foaled horses every year,®* were known as 
thainl (thdnt in Marathi.) 

The horses were equipped with armpur and horse=carpet ; the 
crests imparted them a grim look and their waist was decorated with 
small mirrors [tkdsaga). The saddle of the horse was known as thilli. 
The horsemen were armed with weapons.®^ 

Horses were trained. Haribhadra refers to the training of Bahall 
horses.®® Vdhiydli was the* place for training horses.®* The horse- 
trainers {assamaddaya) are mentioned; they trained the horses by using 
different kinds of muzzles for mouth, ears, nose, hair, hoofs and thighs, 
by bit of a bridle {khqUna), tying with a rope to the post [ahildna), by 
saddling {padiydita), brandishing {aiikana), caning [vittappahdra), beating 
With sticks (layappahdia), whips (kasa), lashes [chiva),^ goad and thongs 
[tottajutta)}^ 

Riding {assavdhaniyd) was a luxuiy.®® Jumping {laiigkana), circular 
movement [vaggand), gallop {dhorand) and other forms of riding are 
mentioned.®’ Horses were kept in the stables {assasdld),^^ Meadow- 
grass [javasa) and husk [tusa) were given as fodder to horses.®® 


** Arthasastra, p 398 T. 

Dai fit , 6, p 213 

Jambu, 2, p. 110, f , also R&nayana, I, 6 22. 

Uttara, , 11 16 , ThS , 4. 337 , for eight defects of s horse sec 

AnguHara, IV, p 190 f. 

** Uitara jfl , 11. 16 and the com, '' • '' 

Com 4 337. Kanthaka is albO mentioned in the Dhammpadft Tkt 

** Brh Bha , 3 3059 f 

Vila, 2, p 13, Oia 31, p 132 
** Ana Ti , p 261 , also Baya Sii , 161. 

** Uttara Ti, 9. p 141. 

** Maya., 17, p 206 , also cf Majjhima, I, p. 446. 

Uttara ,19 66 

' M Ibid ,Ti,5, p. 103. '' 

» Oaa lu, 31, p. 132 ; cf. ArlhaSdslra (p 148) where these terms arc. qmbtntd 
« Vya Bha., 10, 484. 

»* Warn. Ti., 4, p. 90, 
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The foot-soldier [pc^aHa) constituted the main portion of the army. 
Kautilya classifies them as regulars {maula), hired soldiers {bkrta), those 
supplied by fighting corporations those recruited from the enemies’ 

country, those recruited from the country of an ally, and lastly, those 
jeerpited . from amongst wild tribes.*® 

The foot-soldiers carried various weapons noticeable among them 
being Swords, jawlins, speaks and bojys.** They were clad in mail- 
jCo^ in order to protect themselves from the attacks of the sharp arrows 
.and otbdr missiles {satmaddhabaddhavammtyakavaya).^^ 

The whole army administration was under the control of the com- 
iRSnder-in-chief [baUuiduyd] also known as sen&vai.^^ It was his duty 
to attend, to the training and efficient organisation of the army and the 
.■enfotcemrat of proper discipline among the soldiers. 

II 

r 

ETHICS OF WAR 

The ancients realised the terrible loss in men and money to 
both parties in war, and hence they tried to avoid war in general. They 
^first tried the four diplomatic means, vtz , sdma, ddma, dar^da and blieda, 
filing which they had to declare war. Before the two paities actually 
'entered into the war, a duta or a courier, who conveyed the royal procla- 
mation to the opposite party, was deputed with the message. We learn 
^at beforo entering into war with Cedaga, Kuniya sent his diita to his 
io^ponent thrice; finally giving him orders to place his left foot on the 
foot-stool of the 'enemy (in a spirit of defiance) and deliver him the letter 
keeping it on the edge of the spear.** Then the king Padibuddhi and 
tos five fellow-kings deputed their envoys to king Kumbhaga asking 
Ipim ei^cr jto give his daughter in marriage or prepare for war.*® 

_ WAI^ARE 

The art of warfare together with its various tactics, stratagems and 
practices, was well known in those days. The Uttaradhyayana curni 
mentions vehicles, chariots, horses, elephants, foot-soldiers, shields 
^dottr<tna), weapons, tact [kusalatta), diplomacy, competency, persever- 
ance, good physique and health as necessary for carrying on a war *“ 
Gamps, {khattdhdvdianinesa) were an important conjunct of warfare.*’^ 

W ArthasSistTa, p 156 *i OaS, , 31, p 133. ** Vtv& , 2, p. 13. 

*• Oefi jit., 29 ** Mi/ya. 1. 

** yaya , 8, p 97 il A data ought not to be slain (Arthai&stra, p. SO) ; for qualifications 
of a data, see Manu (VII, 64 f). 

3, p 93 The Arthasastra (p 309) refers to three kinds of warfare, vtz., open, treacherous 
and silent (i killing an .?neiny by employing spies when there is no talk of battle at all) 1 
also see p;i66.- 

♦I ^ 8, p. Ill ; 16, p, 100, Also see Mababh&Taktf V, 16^, 
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A distinction is made between juddha and sahgama. In the former 
there was no order in fighting, while m the latter battle formations, were 
used [vuha).^^ The sagadaviifia fwaggon array) and gatudais^ka (eagle 
array) are mentioned m the Nityavaltyao. The army of Cedaga formed 
the former while that of Kumya the latter The cakha, dan da and 
sua vuhas are also mentioned.®® Two types of battles are mentioned : 
(i) battles in which w ar-eng ines were employed (mahaSildkantakd),^^ 
j(2) battles in which chariots and pestles were used (rahamusala) • It is 
said that in these batdes a huge number of people were killed.^® 

Siege-warfare was the usual practice. The aggressive king would 
besiege the neighbour’s state and challenge him either to surrender 
or to prepare for the battle. Sometimes the seige contmued for a con- 
siderable time Kfinika is said to have besieged the city of Vesali for 
a long period.®® King Sahvahana used to lay siege to Bharuyakaccha 
every year.®* It is stated that when Jiyasattu and other kings besieged 
Mihila, king Kumbhaga closed the city gates and the citizens could not 
move out.®® It is for this reason that the cities of those days were 
strongly fortified The fortifications consisted of walls (pagdra), battle- 
ments {gopura), towers (a^fdlaga), moats and trenches [ussiUaga, com. 
khddika) and sayagghi for defending a town ®“ 

Strategy and diplomacy played an important part m this type of 
warfare. Men of shrewd commonsense and profound wisdom brought 
into play their endless manoeuvres and novel tactics to cause the. other 
party to surrender. We are told as to how Abhayakumara, by a clever 
subterfuge which consisted of burying the counterfeit coins in the enemy’s 
camp, created suspicion in the mmd of Pajjoya about the fidelity of his 
soldiers and thus foiled his attack on Rayagiba.®^ A regular system 
of espionage was another feature of siege- warfare. Spies were regularly 
employed to watch the activities of the enemy. They joined.the enemy’s 
people and found out their secrets We have seen how Kunika' 
employed hermit Kulavalaya to cause the citizens of Vesali to destroy 
the mound and secured victory over Cedaga,®® 


Jambu , T’ 2, 24. 

1, p 2S Kautilya mentions details of various battle arrays which also incIiSde 
garuda and sakafa tyOhai It is called an eagle-like array when, having formed the vAngs, 
the front is made to bulge out , when it consists of two lines in front and has its wings arranged 
as in the staff-like array, it is called a cart like array (ArthaiailTa, pp 403 f ; ahd see 
VII, 187 f , MtthabhA , VI, 50 , 76 , also Date, The Atl of War in Anaent India, p. 72 ’ if) 

Ooa., 40. p 186 , Paiilia., 3, p 44 ' 

9* According to Momer William’s SaiukrU Dictionary, MahaSila is, a Uil4 oC 
(a iaiaghni with iron nails ) " ' sv' ' ^ 

According to Abhayadeva, however, Mahasilakaptaka is so called beca'Dse 
even a thorn [kanlaku) acted like a big stone {mahMila) , RahamusaUtvna ^ ^ 

single chariot equipped witli a mace (jnuiala) moved about which effect^ 
of men [Bhag,l U;. Also see //ariianu-a, II, 42 21, 11. 39.76. ‘tfT 

Ala cu . II, p 173. 

Ibid , p 2U0 r. 

Itaya., 8, p. 112. 

*9 Uitara., 0, 18 , Oca., 1, p. o. 

Aua cu , II, p. 159. 

9* Ibid., p 174. 
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CAUSES OF WAR 

The causes of war in ancient India could be classified under the 
following heads : — (i) It was the age of chivalry, and what worthier cause 
could there be than rescuing a damsel in distress or a maiden whom the 
knight-errant loved but who was to be married to others. Any insult 
to Ae women, however, had also to be avenged and this led to wars. The 
PanJiavdgarana mentions Sita,®® Dovai,®“ Ruppini,®* Paumavai, Tara,®* 
Kancana,®* Rattasubhadda,®* Ahinnika, Suvannaguliya,®® Kinnari, 
Surupa, Vijjumai and Rohini,®® who were the causes of wars. Similar 
wars took place for Malli®’ and Miyavati.®® (2) The second cause of 
war was the aggressive spirit cf certain ruleis. The cause if analysed 
was not so trivid as the wish to possess certain jewels, -etc., which found 
expression in forcing the weaker side to accept the will of the stronger 
side. There was a fight between Pajjoya and Dummuhaovera diadem ,®® 
between Nami and Gandajasa over an elephant,’® between Kuniya and 
dedaga over an elephant and the necklace.” (3J The boundary dispute 
or the rise of a neighbouring state some limes brought about war. (4) 
The war of Cakravartins, however, was fought not for aggrandisement 
but for the strength of the central government. 

WEAPONS 

Various kinds of weapons were used in ancient times fer offensive 
and defensive purposes. The Panhavdgarana mentions the following 
weapons .’ muggara (Indian club), musandhi (octagonal club),” karakaya 
fsaw), satti (spear), hala (plough), gadd (mace or heavy club), masala 
(pestle), cakka (discus), kmla (lance), tomora (javelin), sula (trident spit), 
laa^a (light club), bkindipdla (crooked club), sawala (an iron spear), 
paffisa (battle-axe), cammettha (stone covered with leather), duhatut (hat- 
chet)', mtMya (dagger;, astkhe^ga (sword with a shield), kkagga (sword), 

** The story of Sila is narrated in the Paumacanya. 

BO Dovai’s account is given in the J^ayadhammakiSia (16). 

•* The war caused by carrying aivay of Ruppini and Paumavai by Krsna is described 
in the TrifattiialakSpurufacanta (8. 6 ). 

I W TTie fight over TorS is narrated in the Trmfli (7. 6). Also cf SaTnayaita, IV, 16 

6^ The stories of KancanS, Ahinnika, Kinnari, SurQpa and Vujumai, says Abhayadeva, 
are not known ; however, Weber identified Ahinnika with Ahalya, the Indra’s mistress in the 
iieSiilarale, 

St The war caused by the abduction by Ariuna of Subhadra is narrated in the Trinafli, 

( 8 , 61 . 

The story of the war on the slave-gtrl Suvannaguliya is narrated in the Utlarddhycyana 
Oommentary (18, p 263 if). 

6* The story of the fight over RohiHi, the mother of Balarama and the wife of 'Vasudeva, 
is narrated in Tniaffu (8. 4) , Amulyacandra Sen, A Critical Introdwtim to the Panham- 
garavaim, p. 49 f, 
j^ya, 8 . 

4® Ava cu., p. 89. 

®> Ultara fi,, 9, 135 f, 

'i® Ihtd., 9, 140 f. 

*1 Ava. ci., II, p 173 iE 

1® Musofii IS also mentioned in the Mahabharata (II, 70, 34). 
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capa (bow), nardca (iron-tipped arrow), kanaka (arrow), kappinl (a kind 
of scissors), vdsi (adze), parasu (axe;''® and sayagghi)^^ Defensive armours 
are mentioned. Wc aie told that Kunika used an impregnable coat of 
mail while fighting with Cedaga.''® 

Besides, magical missiles are mentioned, ndgahana, tdmasabdiia, 
paumabdna, vahnibdna, etc., are described as great weapons. It is said 
that the serpent missiles when set on the boiv went foith like an arroiv, 
then they transmuted into snakes and acted like a lasso ; the missiles 
of darkness filled the battle-field with darkness.'"* 

Flags, drums and trumpets roused the spirit of the warriors in ancient 
India. The warriors from either side tried to cut off the banners with 
arrows and they captured the flag and the battle was lost to the party 
which lost the flag The Brhatkalpa Bhdsya refers to four types of 
drums of Kanha Vasudeva, viz-, Komudikd^^ Sangdmiyd, Dubbhutyd, and 
Asivopasatninl ; it is said that they all were made of sandal wood. The 
drums were also imbued with medicinal properties. It is said that 
asivopasaminl when beaten banished the diseases for the period cf six 
months.'® Krsna possessed another drum named Sanndhiya ®® Hear- 
ing the beating of ^s drum the warriors gathered together and marched 
against the king Paumanabha.®^ 


pp. 17a, 44 , Utlara , 19, 51 55, 58, 61 f , see also Abhdlnnaanlamant (3 446-431) J 

Arthasastra (p 110 f) ; RSmayana, HI, 22 20 ff, Pusalkar, BhSsa—A Study, ch xvi, p. 414 ; 

Banerjea, op eU,p. 204 ff , Mehta, P B I, p 171 , Date, G T, The -li ( of War in Ancient Iruha ; 
Oppert Gustav, Weapns and Armoury Organisation 

Uttard., 9 18 , also Rnmdydna, I, 6 11 , according to the Arthaidslra (p. 110), it 

was a big pillar with immense numbci of sharp points on its surface and situated on the top of 
a fort wall Sataghm is also mentioned in ihe Mahdbhdtata III, 291. 24 ; it was tffnamrated 
with bells and was biighl and hollow , it was flung by hand and like a sword W a ipeat, was 
split to pieces, by aiiows , Hopkins, J A.O S , ^'ol 13, p 300 
Bhag , 7. 9 

15'2& i , Jambu Su 77,21, p 124 a Also see 1, 27. '‘JSffi 

, Bhag., 7 9 , foi tlie description of a flag see Kalpa, 3. 40. cf. afaff JBbiwa?* 
Ill, 27 IS ; Mahdbkdrata, VI, 83. 46 ff. ■ . ■ 

I* In the Mahdbhdrala, Kaumudiki is mentioned as a mace of Ktana ; rt was caphUe o f 
slaying every daiiya, Mahabhdrata, I, 231. 28 
’» Pi., 366 

8® Sanndhtki bheil is also mentioned in the Mafnbharala >,l, 244. 38) 

“1 Myd., 16, p. 190. 
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LOCAL GOVERNMENT 

In India the village or a gdma formed the unit of administration. 
The bulk of the people as in present days lived in the villages,^ which 
are described as lying within easy reach of the village cocks [kukkuta- 
sand^a-gamapaura),^ and where one had to pay the eighteen kinds of 
tax^ referred to above. A gdma was the generic term for an inhabited 
settlement, not possessmg the fortifications of a nagara or a rdjadhdm. 
A large number of families were reckoned as constituting a village.® We are 
told that ninety six villages were attached to the town of Mahura * 
An interesting discussion is given on what constitutes a village in the 
Bihatkalpa Bhdyta. (i) It i*- said that the limit of a village is the distance 
tc which the cows go to graze. But this assertion is contested on the 
ground that the cows proceeded to other villages as well ; (ii) then it is 
stated that the distance which a grass-cutter or a wood-cutter, getting 
up early morning covers and after doing his work returns at sunset to 
his own place is called a village ; (lii) a vnllage has its own boundary ; 
(iv) Its extent could also be determined by the situation of the village 
garden at the end ; (v) or the village-well j (vi) or the extent to which 
the childfen go to play ; (vii) the nucleus of the village is formed by the 
erection of devakula. 

The sahhd or .assembly hall was situated in the centre of the villa- 
ge.® Different types of villages are menUoned such as uttdnakamallakdkdra, 
avdhm'Jchm'iUakdkdra, samp itamillakdhdra, khaniamallakakdra and others.® 
-The majority of villages probably contained a heterogeneous po- 
pulation, but there wjre others inhabited exclusively or mainly 
by members of a single caste or followers of a single occupation. For 
I example, the city of Vaisali had three important suburbs, namely, 
Bambhanagama, Khattiya-Kundaggama and Vaniyagama, inhabited 
by Brahmanas, Ksatriyas and the merchants in succession. Then there 
were villages inhabited by peacbck-tamers {mayuraposaga)^ acrobats® 
and robbers [corapalli]} There were border villages (paccantagdma) 
which were in a very insecure condition.^ 


^ Bhag, Jt., 1. 1. 

* Rayd. 1. p. 4, 

S Dot. ei , p. 373. According to the Mya, (1, p. 43) a village constituted ten thousand 
fanulies ; cf. AriAaidifra, p 45. 

* Brh. Bha., 1. 1776. 

‘ Jbd., 1. 1096 ff. 

B Ibid., 1. 1103-8 

* UUard. 7>., 3, p. 67. 

B Ana. cd,, p. 644. 

* f'iuS., 3, p. 20 etc. 

See ilia. eH.. II, p. 198 ; cf. Cullanmda Jilaka (No. 477), IV, p. 220. 
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Unfortunately, we do not get much information regarding the inter- 
nal administration of a village. We are told that the villages weie under 
their headmen known as bhoij>a, bkojika^ or mayahara^* and the meetings 
ofthe villages were held in a hall {sabha)}^ The leader of a madan^a 
which consisted of eighteen thousand villages was known as ma^mbiya}^ 
The guild or corporation {seni) was a powci ful factor in the economic and 
socisd life of the people of the village, about which we shall see further. 


>1 na, BM., 7, 400 1 ef. fimahh^aha in the 
Dtvldi, Ubiety tfltidla, p. SOS. 

W UUari. fl., 3, p. 37 ; B. p. f42a ; 18, p. 830, 
MyS. Sa., 21. 

* Vya. BhU. ft., 4. S?, 
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INTRODUCTION 

Economic factors have been the main guiding factors in the history 
of the world from time immemorial. Unfortunately, the material at 
our disposal representing the economic conditions in India is fragmen- 
tary and hence it is not possible to present a systematic account of every 
fact relating to the economic life of the ancient Indian people. Neverthe- 
less, whatever meagre account we could gather is given here in the 
hope it will prove valuable. 




CHAPTER I 


PRODUCTION 

I 

LAND 

Every activity which results in creation of wealth is to be regarded as 
productive. The productive agents of material wealth are Land , Labour, 
Capital and Organisation, which are called Factors of Production in 
Economics. 

The rural economy of India was based chiefly on a system of village 
communities of landowners or what is known as peasant proprietorship.^ 
The common occupation of the villagers was agriculture or farming. 

AGRICULTURE . METHODS OF PLOUGHING 

Around the gama lay its khetta or pastures, and its woodland or un- 
cleared jungle. Khetta or agricultural land is considered among ten 
kinds of external possessions, the rest being buildings, gold etc , seeds of 
grains, collection of wood-fuel and grass, friends and relatives, convey- 
ance, furniture such as bed, sofa etc., male and female slaves and utensils ’ 
A khetta is divided into setu and ketu ; the former being irrigated by 
Persian wheels (arahatta) etc., and the latter by rainfall.® Various met- 
hods of irrigation were adopted in different countries. For example, 
in the country of Lata the fields received their moisture from rainfall, 
in Sindhu from rivers, in Dravida from ponds, in Uttarapatha from wells 
and in Dimbharelaka from floods * 

Agriculture was carried on by ploughing. It is said that p’oughmg 
(kisikamma) being done at the right time yields plenty of fruit.® The 
Brhatkalpa Bheisya refers to the festival in honour of the ploughing deity 
{Sitd-janm).^ Phodikamma is mentioned as a ploughman’s profession 
dealing in ploughing the field,^ In a prosperous country the lands 
/ I Were ploughed with hundreds and thousands of ploughshares, and 
I sugar-cane, barley and rice were culuvated by shrewd [pannalla) farmers 
(karisaya)} We read of the gahdvai Ananda who limited the cultivable 


^ Rhys Davids, Cmbridge Hisimj of India, Vol, 1, p. IBS. 

* Brh, Bha,, 1. 825. 

® ibid., 1. 820. 

* ibid., 1. 1239. 

“ Vltatei. fj, 1 p lOd. 

“ 3. 3647. Gf Ihe Grhva SutIa^ (eg (jobitila, IV 4 28i,S B L ^r)l xxx) when' Hit god- 
dess S\ta IS the rustic deity ul the lanowa and saci ilitc may be ofli u d to her anj w here hilt 
preferably on a field of nee oi bailey (^ M \ph', 5flrin( md Religxins Lift in (ftc 
iS'utral, X, p, 129) In the MabUblrlrata (VII, lUo 19) Sxta is a goddess of harvesti Tae 
legetid of the birth of Sila is mentioned in the Bamayana (I. 66 14f), and it is W fiitrbVv* 
iilg the earth with a plough that Janaka gives birth to Sita (Sylvan Levi, At* dtjiM 

^ fl«3 Pte-Oraotdtan in India, pp. 8-16). 

» Ooa,, 1, p. 11. 

8 Ood., I, p. 2; ha. Tl, (Haru), 947, p. 426ai 
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land to five hundred ploughshares, each one ploughing one hundred 
acres (niyattana) of land.® Three types of ploughshares are mentioned, 
./viz./h ala, ku liva and nanga lOs^? spade (kiuiala) was known.” The 
fields were guarded by fences.” ^fSaiAvdha is mentioned as a place situat- 
ed in a Tnn nT tTaiTi or any other place of safety where the farmers used to 
store theu: com.” 


FIELD-CROPS 

The predominant grain harvest was that of rice of different varieties. 
KalmtiUdli, a variety of rice, which was cultivated in the eastern part 
of India,is referred rakta^dli,mahd^Sh amdL ganikaiaii are mendonedn 

as other varieties.” The paddy was sown during the rains, and whe- 
ripc, the crops were harvested with newly sharpened si ckle s {naiapajjana 
ekim asiehim), thrashed, winnowed and then t^en to the ^anary where 
they were fiUed in new jars which were sealed and kept in a comer.” 

The piles of the rings [valaya] were made of straws and leaves known 
as kadapdla and tanapaUa, which served as receptacles for grains. The 
inside floor space was coated with cow-dung” The round heap of 
grams was called puilja ; if it tvas slightly oblong, it was called ran ; 3. 
heap of grains was pressed close to the wall ; besmeared with ashes 
[Idachtia ) ; scaled with cow-dung and krat in the required places.scrccnmg 
it with a screen of straw and bamboos.” yia the rainy sea'-on the grams 
were stored in a granary made of earth (ko^tha), of straw and bamboos 
(palla), agranary standing on pillars (manca), the upper storey of the house 
(mdldi, covered ivith a lid coated with eoiv-dung (olift/i), coated with mud 
all over (h/ia), closed {pihtfa), sesJed with earthen seals Irmddiyd) bv m.ik- 
^ lines etc. (iiHoiya).” Kvmbhl, karahhi,^’’ pallaga,^^ mutioU, mukha, 
idura, alindaa and ocara (apaedri)^* are mentioned as other forms of storage 
In gaujasdM various kinds of corns were pounded.*® A wooden moitar 
(uduk^la) for cleansing rice and a threshing floor [khalaya) were known.®* 
Then mention is made of a cattle-fecding-basket {gohUaftja) and winnow- 
ing sieve {suppukalta}a).’^ 

• lyi . l,p.7. 11 mcntioaod Ia Baiidba>afla ; itwasanarea of landsuffi^i-nt 

to ^apptrt one man from Its produce , (S. K Das, Thi Er^nwac Utflcr- y Jrit'rf 

p, liMi), 

A. a, p SI 
11 L'm . 2 p. 23. 

1^ tUidi r 'A.-a'o. 

1’ StL. Bha., 1. lOie ° 

i* 1, p, b., cf S 2US),,jjcrccox]i lirld, oJ Micadba are ■> e''’" 

hrA Bbo.j 2 3301 33UT i , alsn ste f arat*!. rh 27 n 73s 
1® 7. p. &b. 

11 Srk. BIS., '2 SJSb. 

” liii 2, 3311 f. 

Brh 55 . 2 3 and B’a ts 2 3301-9 
*1 T-*’ - }*'• Abo minuoned m the filnaiaea, 11 'll ?1 

4 , j 1 1 ^ (Han.) p 7 j a Mjlxili is abt* mciitaotiecl in the Majihimn I p a“ 

•* dmi. Sn. 131. JJ- r 

*S A lit CS,, 9, p iill 

** Vja. Bfa , 10 23, Stju . 4, 2. 13. 

» t'm., 2, p, S3, Snje., 4 7, 13. 
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Seventeen kinds of grains are mentioned : — rice {vriht), barley (yava), 
masura [Ervum hirsutum), wheat {godhutna), mudga (Phraseolus), sesame 
{tila), gram {canaka), aiiu {Pantcum Mihaceun), piiyanzu (panic seeds), 
kodrava, (Paspalum Scrobiculatum), akmthaka (mod. kuttu), rice [sdh),^^ a 
pulse [adhakt), kalaya (leguminous seeds), kulatiha (Doliclios Uniflorns) 
and ranrt (Lmum Usitatissimum).^^ Amongst other field giain ciops 
arc mentioned mdsa, (Phraseolus Radialus), mpphava,^^ dhsandaga,"^ 
sadina, palmanthaka,’"‘ ateui (Imseed), kusumba ^safflower), kangu (millet), 
rdlaga, (the resin of Shorca Rubusla), tuvan [liivar in Hindi), kodiisd 
(or kodrava) and mustard i^sai’sava).^^ The storers of crores and crorcs 
of kumbhas of these grains in their granary were called uaiyatikas.^* 

Among the spices mention is made offreshginger (singaveta),^’' dr> gin- 
ger (suiithd), cloves (lavanqa), turmeric [handrd)^ cumin (vesana, com.jl- 
raka),^ ■pepper (manya) , pippala(\ong‘pt'p-pcr)7xnd mustard (saiisavatlbi go) 
Sugar-cane (ucchu) seems to have been a common crop. A sugar- 
cane store-house (ucchughara\ is mentioned in Dasapura®® The sugar- 
cane press (mahajanla. kolhkaY' is also mentioned. Tlicic wcic sheds 
for pressing sugar-cane (jantasdld) Janiapllana was a profession that 
dealt in crushing sugar-cane, sesamum and other articles by machines ** 
Puijdravardhana was noted for sugar-cane’s crop.*® Three varieties of 
sugar are mentioned, viz., maccandika,- pupphotlara and paimiitima^^ 
Gourds were grown*® and were used by the ascetics*®. 

*• Sill was a high quality of nee, cf Pinda Mr , 162-5 

*1 BrhBha, 1 828, Sutra, 2 1, also Panna 1 23-40 Instead ol aiu, priyangu, akusithaka, 
Sdkaki and kalSya the Vyavaliara Bha (l,p 132)gi\es Talaga,mSsa ravaln, luvati and ntrpava, 
(also Dflj cit p 212, cf Arlhasutita p 128f, also Milindapaftha, p 267, MCnkaudeya p. 244) 
It IS also called lalta (a Kind of wheat, Moniei Williams Saiishit-Enghdi Dictionary) and 
It produced intoxication {Bi/i Dim. 5 6049) Jacobi renders it as Dolichos Sinensis, 
-Jain Silias, xK , p 374 

•* According to W'ebei 11 was a grain coming fiom Alcxancliia, and henre points to commer- 
cial intercourse with that country. Sacred LiUialwe of the Joint, p 38, 

M Bhag 21.2 

** ibid ,21 3 , also Utlra Ti 3 p 68a KoiadS.aka is mentioned as a best corn m 
the Mahabhorata (III 193 19) 

8* Vya. Bln ], p 131a 
8* Bhag 8 3, Panna., 1 23 31, 4.3-4 
8* Pinda Mr , 54 
8S Aca. ir, 1 8 208. 

88 Uilari Ti 2, p 23 

8’ Utlara Su 19 5.1, Brii Bha pi 675 

■8 Vya Bha 10 484 

®8 ilva 1, p. 11, Janiii 71 3, p 193a 

*8 Tandula TI , p. 2 a In Pengal there were two Kinds of sugar-cane, the paio-j clbw or 
Quadra and the dark purple or bl.ich called kajali oi kajoli Tlicfoim-r ga\c its name to llic 
province of Punch adosa to the east of the Gangci, and latter to KajolaKa, or the pioiiiiie 
to the ivcst of the Gangc-, .4ir/i .'any >J I"dia {Report 1870-80, Bihar ana Bengal), Vol 
XV , 1 882, p 33 

Maya ,n,p 203 Panna Sit 17 227 Maisjandika and khandaiarkara are mentioned, 
Sn the ArthoMitra (p J 00) and the Cataka, ch 27, p 796, and are rendered as gtsoulaind 
sugar and sugar-candy irspectivdy Pnipollara is mentioned m the Vattkfokak^ta'SMhit 
and IS rendered by Piis/iacarlnni, which is pcihaps the same as 'phvlsakaP 
Padmottara probably was prepared fiom lotus (Bechardas, BhagAn Mahamra m dkamtumliSo, 
p. 249f) It IS translated as Cartharaus Tinctorius by Monicr WilhaiiLs, 

*8 Uttara Tt , 6, p 103. 

*8 Bxh. Bha., 1 2880. 
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Among fibre-yielding plants cotton {kappasa) was themostimportant ** 
Among other kinds of fabrics silk, wool {unntya), linen (kkoma) and hemp 
(sana) may be mentioned.*' Sdlt or salmali trees which yielded a silky 
fibre were known.*® 

Probably indigo [gidiyay and such other chemical dyes were produ- 
ced; the mention of a variety of colours*® leads us to believe in their 
existence. 

Betel [tamholaY^ and arecca-nut {piiyaphliY^ were known. A 
large number of vegetables were grown Brinjal, cucumber, radish, 
pSlauka (mod pdlak), karella (mod. kareld), tuber roots [dluga), water- 
nuts [irngdiaka, mod. sihghodd), onion, garlic'* and gourd'® may be 
mentioned Vegetable-gardens (kaccha) were known where radish, 
cucumber etc., were grown'®. 

Despite these precautions, famines occured mainly on account of 
scarcity of rain We have referred to a long famine which broke out in Pa da- 
liputta during the reign of Ghandragupta Maurya. Uttarapatlia was 
visited by another famine during the time of VairasamI '* Still anothci 
famine is mentioned in Dakkhinavaha whicB is said to have lasted for 
a long time." The Vyavahdra Bhd^aprtserves a tradition of still another 
famine in Kosalawhen a certain irdvaka, who had hoarded plenty of grain, 
did not allow the five hundred Jain monks to leave the country during the 
famine Later on, however, when the prices of gram went up he sold Ins 
Igrain and the sddhus for want of food committed suicide and were devoured 
;by vultures " During famine people even sold their children 

The failure of crops or scarcity of food was also due to floods whicli 
caused severe distress to the people. The Titthogdli gives a graphic des- 
cription of the flood in Padahputta which created havoc.'® The flood 
in Kancanapura is recorded in the Vyavahdra Bhdsya^^. The destruction 
of Sravasti due to frequent overflowing of Aciravati is mentioned®*. 

** Cf Utlarii 71 4 p 78a 
See infra, chapter on Dress 
Panna i 2,1 3(1, UWiici , 19 .72, 5ii)w , (5 IS. 

*1 JVavn , 1, p 10 

*8 Kinho, n'la, khiya hnhdda and mltUa are mentioned {Rina , 3, p 201 
« t/ia, 1, p 9 1 .A , / 

“ Paana, I. 23 35 

« tftii/,1 23 18-9, 37-8, 43ff, UUam SB, 36 90ff 
Mya , 10, p 103 
•3 ifea II 3 3 3.50 
Abb lu , p 396 
8® tbid , p 404 
8® Vya BhB , 10 .557-1)0 
81 Mahn JV7 , p 28 
8® Kalyan 5'Ijaya Vira Nirvana, p 42. ff 
8® 10. 450 

8® See infra, Section V under Kunal^, 
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HORTICULTURE 

Horticulture was in a much developed state Wc get descriptions of 
gardens and parks {dmma: uj^dna' nijjdnay^ and a large variety of garden- 
produce both fruits and flowers; almost every big city preserved one or 
more gardens Various kinds of creepers (Iqyd : vnUi) arc mentioned ; 
the chief amongst them being pauma, ndga, asoga, campaga, cvj'a, vdtantT, 
amutlaya, kunda and sdma Among flowers most important being 
navamdlikd, koranfaka, bandhujTvaka, kaneta, jdlt, mogata, yuthikd, mallikd, 
vdsanti, mrgadantikd, campaka, kunda and others.®* 

Among fruits mention may be made of mango, fig, plamtain, date, 

' wood-apple, citron, bread-fruit, pomegranate, grapes, cocoanut, and 
others®*. Mango-groves consisting of one thousand mango trees were 
also known.®’ 

KoUaka was a drying place for fruits, people used to gather fruits 
from jungles and store them at this place; they carried them in waggons, 
bundles etc. to cities for sale.®® Four methods of ripening fruits are 
mentioned. Some fruits such as mango etc. were ripened by covering 
them with husk or straw {indhana). Tinduka (a fruit of the ebony tree) 
and other fruits were ripened by subjecting them to a heating process. The 
process was that first a hollow was made in which the cow-dung fire was 
lit; around this other hollows were made whichwcre filled with raw fruits. 
Those hollows were connected with the central hollow by means of holes 
and thus the fruits ripened by the heat of the fire [dkuma). Then 
cucumber (arbhaia) and citron (byapura) etc. ripened by mixing them 
with ripe fruits {gandha) Lastly, the fruits ripened in their natural 
way on trees {vaccka ) .®® 

It IS said that the people of Konkana were ford of fruits and flowers 
and they maintained themselves by seUing them.®* Flower-houses were 
made during festnals ®® 

Among the miscellaneous products mention may be made of saffron 
[kumkuma), camphor {kappura), clo\cs (lavanga), lac, sandal,^® honey 
{mahuy^ and others. 

Then we have waste lands which may be classified into cremation or 
burial grounds, forests and pastures, mining and ri\er tracts. 


81 See Bkag, Tl , 6 7, Raj/a Ti Sv,, 1, p S, Brh Bha Vr , 4. 4522; 1. 3170f; /bat eB,., 

p. 53 Nisi cu , 8, p 494 

M Bajia. Sit , 3, p 18, JVBffl 1, p 10 A. 

Ponna , 1 23 23-3 Tor the Hower and plants see Bamayam, II. 04. Sffj also Oss, 
op. cit pp 104f, 206-7 

B* Pama. 1, 23 12-7, kca II, 1 8 266 ,, ... 

8® Um 7, p. 47 for similat refeiences m the Jatakas see S K Das, op. ,, 

88 Brh Bhh 1 872 

8> ibid., 1. 8411 

88 tftn/., 1. 1230 

8, pp. 93, 03, 103. 
tbid., 1, pp 3, 10 

71 Thice vaiieties of honev .ire mentioned, mz mofchija, kathya and bhhmara tH, JI, 
p. 319); nlbo ice Caraka, ch. 27, p. 796. 
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The pasture grounds [daviyaf^ were very ^eful where herds of 
cattle and goats were grazed. Dsoaggi is mentioned as a profession 
that dealt in burning grass and protecting the fields.” The cowherds 
{govdlaka) and shepherds ( ajdpala: cMgaliya ) were employed, who led 
the herds to these grounds for grazing. We hear of a shepherd who was 
very good at shooting and used to make holes in the leaves of a banyan 
tree with his tiny bow {f!hanu!iiy^J^ 

aEARlNG OF LIVE STOCK AND atIRY FARMING 

Cattle were a highly esteemed form of wealth in ancient India, and 
cows, buffaloes, oxen and sheep were included among the precious 
possessions of a king.’* Vaya (yraja) also known as sangtlld"^, or a herd 
of cattle is mentioned; each vraja consisting of ten thousand cows ” 
1 1 is said that king Karakandu was very fond of the herds of cattle [gokula) 
and possessed a number of herds of kinc.” 

Breeding and rearing of cattle was an essential concern of the people. 
The Khhlras (mod. Afnr), who tended the cows, are mentioned. We are 
told of an kbfnra woman of Mathura, who used to supply milk and curds 
to a perfumer. Once upon a time at the wedding of her son she invited 
the perfumer and his wife. The perfumer could not attend the ceremony 
in person but he sent various clothes and ornaments for the bride and the 
bridegroom as a gift. The Ahfnras were much pleased at this and in 
return they presented two strong-bodied bull-calves to the perfumer 

Cattle were supplied with necessary grass and water {tanapdmya) 
There were large cow-pens {gomandava] where the herds of cows, bulls 
and calves were kept. A cattle-lifter {kudagghha) is mentioned, who used 
to go to the cow-pen and rob the cattle at night.*® Quarrels among cow- 
herds are frequently referred to. The cows of various colours such as 
black, blue, red, white, and brindled were known; cows were often 
attacked and devoured by lions and tigers in the jungle. 

Dairy farming was in an advanced state and the supply of milk and 
its four products (gorasa), viz., curds, butter- milk, butter and gkee, was 
abundant and so people could get highly nutritious food. The milk of cow, 
buffalo, camel, goat and sheep is mentioned.** Khiraghara was known as 
a place where products of milk were available m plenty.** The cattle 
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AcA. II, 3. 2. 350. 

Uta , 1, p 11, 

Utlara. Ti. 6, p. 103. 

Oi» S«., 0, also Am Ti. (Han ), p 121 

lya Bha 2. 23. 

Uva., 1, p 6, also Brh Bha , 3 4268 
Utlara. TT , 9, p. 134a. 

Asa. Air., ill; Am cU , f 280 f. 
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were also utilised lor the production of hide, bones, ivory nails and hair.®* 
Slaughter houses (s^nd) were known. A slaughter house is mentioned 
where five hundred bulfaloes were slaughtered every day,*® 

Then we had flocks of sheep and goats confined in an enclosure 
(vdiaga).^^ They were utilised for wool-production. The brooms 
{rayahara^a) and blankets were made of sheep wool.®^ People used to 
kill sheep and eat their flesh seasoned with salt, oil and pepper 
Mention is made of a young ram which was fed on rice and grass till 
it was fattened and was killed on the arrival of the guest.*® Veterinary 
science was also in a developed stage.®® 

ARBORICULTURE 

Coming to tlie forest lands,®* India seems to have been rich in 
forest tracts. A forest (adaui) of eighteen j>o;a«as is mentioned near 
Rayagiha.®* Almost the whole country was covered with a large variety 
of trees. Many species of trees covered with fruits and flowers, are 
mentioned : nimba, dmra, jambu, sdla, ankola, bakula, paldsa, putrannva, 
bibhltaka, iimiapd, inpaml, asoka, tinduka, kapiUha, mdtulmga, btlva, dmalaga, 
phanasa^ i/idima, aivattha, udumbara, vaia^ nandi, ttlaka^ sir^a, saptapan^af 
lodhra, candana, arjuna, tdlatamdla and others.®* 

The trees provided the country with materials for the construction of 
houses, vehicles etc. Various kinds of bamboos,®* creepers,®® grass,®” 
medicinal herbs and roots®* were to be found in plenty. V&nakamma 
is mentioned as a profession dealing in wood, which included the felling 
of trees. /agaMamma was another profession that dealt in chtircoal by 
preparing it from fire wood; it also included brick-making according to the 
commentator.®* 

There were wood-gatherers (katthakdraga) , leaf-gatherers [pattahdraga] 
and grass-cutters {tar^hdiaga) whom wc meet frequently roaming about 
in the forest.®® 
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Pitzi/d. 60 

Ava. cU., II, p. 169. 

Viva., 4, p. 30. 

Brk, Su, 2. 25, B/a, 3. 30U. 

Sii)ia II, 6. 37. 

Ullam , 7. 1 ff. 
jViit CU , 19, p. 1244i 

Vai LOUS terms are mentioned Cu dcaote a foiest; owa, iiiiiakhiiiufa lafiarq/t and kinana, 
for explanatiua see Bhag. TJ , 6 7, Anu. cn , p 63. 
l/ttara. fi , S, p 1 .13 

Paiina 1 2J 12ff, J31 Ji^a 3, p 12 77a. 10., 736 For useful trees iatbe'J^tna^ 
see S K Das, cp vit , pp 08-103, also pp. 106-8, 204-9, JUhnlijiaha, HI;' 'i6.16.ffi 
IV.l 76 ff, M/MbhardOa 11, 67 44 ft. ■ ' A 

Vamsa, vertu and kanaka aie mentioned as Varieties of bamboo (PamU- ra). 

For various kinds of lalM and vallts see ibid , 1. 23. 26 f. • > w 

For various kinds of grass see ibid., 1. 23 331 
For various kmd of herbs etc. see tiid., 1 23.40 
Uvd. 1, p. 11, also cf. Vya. B/ui. 3. 89, Aca II. 2 303. 

13. p. 143, Brk. Bha., 1. 1097, Jnu, Si,, 130. 
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HUNTING 

Then we come to hunting- As flesh-eating was common in those 
days, hunting had its great value. The kings used to go for hunting 
with a large retinue. We are told about king Sanjaya who chased the 
deer on horseback in the Kesara garden.*® Hunting (miyavaka) is 
referred to in the there were regular hunters {migaluddhaja) 

whose occupation was to capture or kill the animals and earn their living 
by selling them. Hunting with hounds is also mentioned.*®* Such 
hunters were called sor^tya (iaunika); others who captured animals by 
snare were known as vdgurtka}^ Snares and traps {ku^jdla) are 
mentioned.*®* Even elephants were hunted.*®' 

POULTRY 

Another industry was that of bird-catching and fowling. We meet 
the fowlers {sauniya) with bow and arrow aiming at partridges, ducks, 
quails, pigeons, monkeys and francoline partridges (kapirijala) *®' Birds 
were caught with hawks (vtdamsiya), trapped in nets (jdla) and captured 
with the help of bird-lime {leppa) *®* With spades'and bamboos, baskets in 
their hands, the fowlers {an^dvaniya) went in search of eggs of 
female crow, owl, pigeon, crane, pea-hen and hen, which wcic 

cooked in baking-pans and were sold.*®* Peacock-tamers {posaga) ueie 
also known.*®* Cuckoos,**® partridges,*** parrots, madam f«/iA-ai*** (the 
female of the cuckoo) and other birds were tamed. 

FISHERIES 

Fishing formed another occupation. Various W'ays of catching fish*** 
were known. Fish were caught with hooks [jdla) and in bow -net 
{ma^arajdlaa) and then cleaned and killed.*** A settlement of fishci- 
men [macchandhvd^aga) is mentioned, where a large number of fishermen 
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Vuai&. Si.j 18. 21. 

1 . 8 . 

Siya. II, 2. 31. 

Bxh. Bh&. 1. 2766; Vya. Bha. 3. e 20a. 
Uttari. 19. 63. 


Suya,ll,ei 9 2. 

tbid. II. 2. 31f For the list of birds see Pann<t. 1. 36, Hflya, 
Uttara, 19. 63. ‘ 
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Fio3. 3, p. 22. 

Vya , Bha, 3. p. 2Uaj ^faya 3. p. 62. 

Ogha., p. 126. 

Vasu,, p. 67. 

Aea. eH , p 653. 

^rvaTOus species of &h see 1.33. For simdar reference in the Jatakas sit 

S K. Das, ep, cti. p. 212. '' 

frit*™’; (®» P Which mentions twenty two ways of catching fish, 

il^wal^fa^aahanmapa,d^aniah<uui, aahauahaifa, dahapavaaa, cHatnpida,paiiacapulc, macchpan- 
dk^,vi^MapiicAa, jambha tmra, ihinra,dmara,oinra,htlM,jhilliri, lala, gala, kuda/yxi 
vakkabaadha, suUahandka and valabawDia, > > s i j 
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was employed. They went to the river Jauna, filled their boats with 
fish, dried them, cooked them and sold them in the market.^^® Tortoises 
were also caught for purposes of faod.^“ 

MANUFACTURES 

TEXTILES— SPINNING AND WEAVING 

Now we come to the various manufacturing industries prevalent in 
those days. Next to agriculture, spinning and weaving was the most 
important industry. The cloth makers [nanhkka : koha) are described as 
one of the five important craftsmen, others bcin^ the potters, the car- 
penters, the black-smiths and the barbers.^" “Mention is made of 
dealers in dussa (dosiya), yarn (solf/ya) and cotton ikappdsiya). Then there 
were tailors (tennaga), weavers (tanluvdya) and makers of silken cloth 
{pattakula)?^^ The sivaga (tailor,) and chimpaya (calico printers, chmpi 
in Hindi) were included among important craftsmen.^^® 

Carding is mentioned. The sednga cotton after the seeds were re- 
moved were carded {pinjiya) and from this slivers {pelu) were prepared.^®® 
Spinning of cotton^” and that of the bark of dugidla tice^®® and grass^” 
{vaccaka, munjam) was also known. 

Weaving sheds {tantuvSyasdld) are mentioned; one such shed was 
situated outside the suburb of Na'anda,^®^ Vanous kinds of cloths were 
known and regular trade was carried on in cloths. 

Then there was the washing and dyeing industry. Washermen 
were included among eighteen corporations. Soda {sajjiydkhdra) is 
mentioned as washing material The clothes were moistened with it and 
heated on fire and then washed with clean water Thrashing against 
stone,^®® brushing {ghattka), rubbing (matiha), and perfuming {sampa- 
dhutniya] of clothes was known Mention is also made of laundi les 
rayagasdld) 

Clothes such as towels etc. weic dyed in saflron.^®® Clothes dyed 
in red colour {kdsdj^ were worn in hot weather.^®® The panvrdjakas used 


Vila. 8, p 40 f; Vya. Bha 3 p 20a 

110 J^yS. 4 . 

111 Ava, eS., p. 166, Ava, Ti , (Han.), 947, p. 426a 

“8 Pamm. 1. 37. 

i‘» Jambu. n, 3, p 193a. 
l"> Brh. Bha., 1. 2996. 

m Saya n II., 0. p 388. 

1** JVui CM , 7, p. 407 
Brh Bha., 2 3675. 

1’* Ana. cfi., p 282. 

1*® Naya, 6, p. 74 ; also Ava,. cu II. p 01. 

11* Pin'ifl Ntr 34. 

1” Aca II 6. 1. 367; 5rA. Sw , 1. 45. 

1” Vya. Bh&., 10.484. 

118 My5 1, p. 7. 

B^h. BIS. Pi., 013. 
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to Wear clothes dyed in red ochre {geruya)}^^ The profession of a rajaka, 
washerman, combined with itself the"profession of a dyer as well. 

MINING AND METALLURGV 

India was rich in mineral wealth and so in ancient India mining 
was an important industry. The principle kinds of ores obtained from 
, were iron, copper, tin, lead, silver {hiranna or ruppa), gold [suvanna) 

and diamond.^®* Kaliyadiva possessed rich mines of gold, jewels and 
diamond.®®® Iron and other metals were obtained by fusion.®®* 

Besides metals there were hundreds of mineral substances such as 
salt {Iona), soda (mja), yellow orpiment {hanyala), vermilion {hingulaya), 
arsenic {manosila), mercury (sdsaga), antimony [anjana) and othcis.®®^ 
In those days Indians and specially womcn-folk were as fond of orna- 
ments as they are now. So gold-smiths (suvannakdra) had a flourishing 
trade.®®® Kumaranandi is mentioned as a rich gold-smith of Campa,®®’ 
Musiyadaraya was another gold-smith (kaluya) of Teyalipiira.®®® 

Fourteen kinds of ornaments arc mentioned : a chain of eighteen 
strings of pearls [hdra), a chain of nine strings of pearls {addhahdia), a single 
string of pearls (egdvali), a necklace of gold and gems (Aa/iflgnt’flh), a necklace 
of jewels {rayandvah), a necklace of pearls (mtiWrt&a/i), an armlet for upper 
arm {keura), a hr2LcdGt[kadaya), an armlet (tiidiya), finger ring {mvddd), 
ear-rings {kundald), a chain round the chest (urasutfa), ciesl-jcwcl 
(culamarn) and ornament worn between the eye-brows on the forehead 
(fi/qjifl).®®® 

The ornaments hdra, addahdra, tisaraya (a chain of three strings of 
pearls), palamba (a pearl pendant), kadisutta (waist band), gevijja (neck- 
chain), angulejjaya (rings), kaydbharana (ornaments of the haii), kadaga, 
tudiya, muddtd, kundala, mauda (diadem), valaga (bracelets),®*'’ angaya 
(bracelets worn on the upper arm), pdyapalamba (ornament reaching the 
I feet),®*® vatthasuttaga (ornament string for the waist) and mu)avi ®*® weic 
worn by males. The ornaments foi ladies were neura (anklets), rachald 
(girdle), hdra, kadaga, khuddaya (a ring), valaya, kundala, rayana (jewels)®*® 
and dindramdld (a necklace of jewels with a string of drndia).®** 


Ml Msi. eu, 13. p. 803. 

ISS ibid. 5, p. 412 Panna. 1 13; Tlia, 4 349 
IS* JV3vo. 17, p. 202, Uttarii 30.73 

*3* Bih. Bha. 1. 1090 

136 Utiwra. Su 36 74 , 11 3 0] , Panna 1 15 

130 It IS said that the ornaments of Visakha were made in four months with five hundred 
Rold-smiths workmg day and night. (Dhammapada A I. pn J84 ff) 

1*1 Ava, eu p. 397. ' 

138 Playa., 14. 

139 Jambu. Ti SU , 3, p 210f, Aii! p 405 

140 Ota. Su , 31, p. 122, Kalpa. Sii , 4. 63. 

141 Play& , 1. p. 30. 

143 Raya. Su., 137. 

143 P/ayS , 1, p. 11. 

I4i Kalpa. Sii., 3. 36; also see DItammapada A. I, p. 304, 
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A golden fionilct measuring four fingers and signet 

rings {mmamiiddd) were eommon.*^® 

The elephants and lioiscs were decorated with ornaments. The 
elephants ai'e dcscubed as fitted with armours and decorated with neck- 
ornaments made of various gems and jewels and upper garment. The 
horses also were gaily caprisoncd with armour and decorated with small 
mirrors {thdiaga] on their ivaists and chowries.’^’ Majwd.igacuhkds are 
referred to as ornaments of cows.^“ 

Then the rich and the kings used golden vessels for eating and drink- 
ing. The chair, bed-steads, thrones and royal cars used by kings inlaid 
with gold.^^“ Golden vases {bhtugdra) were not unknown.^®® 

Silver {rajata) was used frequently. Silver vessels are mentioned 
freely.^®^ 

Among precious metals and jewellery mention may be made of 
precious stones, jewels, pearls, conches, corals, lubics,^^* gomedaya (zircon), 
rucaka, anka, sphatika (quartz) lohildksa, marakata (emerald), masdragalla^*^ 
I bhujagamocaka (sci pen tine), indtanlla (sapphue), hamsagarbha, (a variety of 
rock-crystl), pulaka, sangandhika (aruby'' candiaprabhd, vatdurya (cat’s eye), 
jalakdntaoi candiakdnla (moon-stone) and swyakdnta^^* (sun-stone), 

Nanda is mentioned as a rich jeweller of Rayagiha.^®* 

Bhan^dgdia was known as a ticasury where sixteen kinds of jewels were 
preserved.^’® Wc also hcai often of expert stringers (wafiiV).*” 

WORKERS IN METALS 

The smiths {kammdia) had a flourishing trade. They supplied 
agriculture with ploughsJiarcs, spades and other implements. Iron 
sticks, chains ancl vaiious other instruments aic mentioned.^”® Domestic 
vessels such a.s pots, pans and bowls were prepared from iron (aya), tm 
(taua), copper [tamba), zme {jasada) and lead {stsaga)?^° 


1*^ JViw cu 7, p l(>o 115 . Ain. Ti (Hail ), p. 700. 

11' Vt..a 2 p 13 >is, V^a. Blm. 3 35. 

i'5 Cf the list of Piitidana in Anjcl. Tl., 1, p. i2a 

1*'*’ tbtd , 1, p 21). 

Ill tbid cf p. i?a 

111 Kalpa, Su i 80 

113 Also mentioned in the /’uOTn nsoTlI 43 23, Mahablw MI 10 06 Masatagalla stones were 
obtained fioin Maiaia hill (Rhys Davids, J/j/im/n, 7 tans 177 ii b ) Accoiding to 
Sammoha Vinodwl (p 01) it is kebaiamni .Vccoidiug to Di buniti Kumar Chalteiji (A'iw 
Indian Antiquary , \ ol It (1939-10), howovci, A/aJioa^idfn is ol Chinese oiigin 
154 Utlard, Su 36 751, Puma 1 17, .ilso if BrhalsamhUa (79, 4 f), Divj/madana 

(XVIII, p 229), MilindapaiVm, p 118 The Paramatlhaaiapam, the com. on the 
Udaim,p 103 mentions the follow mg gems Vajtra, mahantla, ttidamla, nua^ak^a, nelum/a, 
paduma>aga,phuS3araga,KakkalJt,a,pMaka,oimaltt, lointanka, phahka, ^lA/a, 
gomeda, sogai’dhika, mutla, sanfha, anjaiiomila, rHjaiaHa, amatabb&ka, piyaka and ilOtu&llfi-ii 
also see Agastimat’s list in the Les Lapidairas Indians, p. 137 by Louis Fmot, Parity 
!=• Mya 13 p 111 . ‘'v 

1*3 JViji Cu , 9, p. 511. 

ha. Ti (Hail), 947. p. 420a. 

168 See Supia. 

169 Oird. Su , 38, p. 173. The com. adds, kocamlanlfga (?), tixltaluba, taAjahbi, 

hdrapufaka and rUikd, 
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Among other vessels we had plates (thdla), small plates (pdi), cistern 
(thdsaga, tdsd in Hindi), cups (mallaga), spoons [kaimya], avaeja {tdpihdhasta, 
com. ?), frying pans {avapakka), and bowls {karodid, katon in Hindi) 
Among cooking utensils mention is made of various pans or kettle-pans 
such as tavaya, (round iron plate), kaialli {khapadd in Hindi), kanduya 
(saucepan), etc.”^ Canddlaga (cyhndncal cistern, kanddl in Hindi) 
is mentioned as a copper vessel 

Iron was converted into steel and various tools and weapons, and coats 
of mail, already referred to, were prepared on a large scale Then knives 
{pippalaga), needles [sui ‘ dnya), naU-cutters (nakkhaccam) and surgical 
boxes {satikakosa) were also fashioned. 

Smith shops {kammd>asdld aggtkammay^^ are mentioned. There 
was one such shop in Vesali Smith’s shops were also known as 
samara^^^ or desa}^^ Iron furnaces {ayakottka) are referred to which 
were filled with ore and a man handled it with toiigs [sandasi), then it 
was taken and put on the anvil {ahtkaranl) Iron was malleted, dut, 
torn, filed and was moulded by black-smiths.'®® 

Bronziers {kamsakdra) are included among the nine kdrus}^'‘ Copper 
plates were often used for inscribing messages.'" 

IVORY WORK 

Ivory work {dantavdnyja) was still ano'ther industry Money was 
awarded to pulindas, who killed elephants and brought tusks."® People 
killed elephants for the sale of ivory."® Images of ivory were 
known."* Ivory workers are mentioned among important artisans 
{silpa-drya ) Work in bone, horn, conch-shell is mentioned Neck- 
laces were made from the bones of monkey and were put round the neck 
of children. Necklaces from ivory and cowries were also common "® 

POTTERY 

j The potters [kimbhakdm) made various kinds of pots, jars, bowls and 
vessels. Saddalaputta is mentioned as a well-known potter of Polasapura, 

iao See marriage gifts mentioned in ihe Com on Uic JVoyo l.D42a 

HI Vila. 3, p. 22, Bhag. 11. 9. ■' > f 

lU Siijia 4 2 13 

118 Bih 'tha. 1 3833f 

184 Via. Bha 10 484 

186 Ava. cu , p 292. 
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188 Slutg 16 1 

188 UUara. Sii , 10 67. 

170 Jambu 3, p 193a. 

171 Ana Ti., (Han ), p 083, 

17* Aoa. eii. II, p 296. 

173 ibid, p 169. 

174 Brh. Bha, 1.2469. 

118 Panna. 1. 37. 

118 Msu Ci., 7, p. 464. 
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who owned five hundred shops outside the city, where a number of ser- 
vants was employed The usual way of making the wares was this 
lumps of clay {maHtyd) were kneaded with water and mixed rvith ashes 
(chdra) and dung [karisa) ; the mixture was placed on a wheel [cakka) 
and by rotating it various vessels such as kaiqya {kaivd in Hindi)”’, 
vdraya, pihadaya, ghadaya, addhaghadaya, kalasaya, aliiijaia, jambula, and 
Yitxe moulded.”® The wet vessels were then dried and baked. 

In connection with the potter’s shops five apartments {idld) arc men- 
tioned. Inpaniyasdld the pottcis sold then wares, in bhdndasdld the vessels 
were kept in safety, in kammadkl the vessels were moulded, in pacaiiasdld 
they were baked, and in ind'ianasdld the fuel such as grass, dung, etc , 
was stored 

It seems that like the weavers and the black-snuths, the potters found 
favour with the Jam siamanas^ who frequently took shelter in their shops.’®^ 
The potter Saddalapuita, to whom reference has been made already, 
was an adherent of the Jain faith. Halahala was another rich potter- 
woman of Sravasti m whose shop Gosala stayed.’®® 

BUILDING INDUSTRIES 

The ait of house-building seems to have been considerably developed 
in ancient India Masonry and carpentry were important occupations 
and masons and carpenters were employed to lay foundation of buildings, 
palaces, halls, stair-cases, underground constructions, tanks and temples. 

■ Wooden images were prepared Tlic carpenters made fur niture f or 
/ houses, such as seats, chairs, bed-steads, pegs, boxes, toys, etc Wooden 
sandals (pddgkjis7iiyd) were prepaicd from the wood of various ticcs’®* 
by clever artists and were set with vaidwya and excellent ns/a and anjana 
(granite) and ornamented with glittering and precious stones They 
also built ships, boats, vehicles of all sorts, carts and chaiiots of di/Tcrcnt 
kinds and various machines A rathakdia or a chariot-maker is mentioned 
as one of the foui jewels of a certain king We are told that a ialhakd\a 

built an aerial car known as gaiuda Axe, hatchet and othei imple- 
ments were known as tools of a carpenter 


I'll Karaya or n mentioned as a water-pot used b> the Jam monks {Brh BhS 

1. 2882, 2890) It is also releired to m the CuUaiagga [V. 13 1) tilth a strainer so fixed 

into It that a quantity of water could be fUteicd quickly Feihaps it as a wooden pot 

1 T 8 Four types of earthen jar {ghata) are rclcrred to chiddakudija, bodahudda, khandakudda, 
and sagala\ Kva cU , p 122 

08 Uca. 7, p 51. Anu. Sit, 132, p. 139 For a similar description sec Knsa Jdtaka 

(No. 531), V p 291 

180 //isi fti., 15 p lOIP, Bril B/i'i 2 34441, 

181 Cf Kva eu , p 2Po, also Art' Ti , (Ilari,), p 484 f 

181 BAaj. 15 

181 Ana. eH , p 115 

184 Bth Bla 3, 4097 , , , 

188 Kalpa Sa, 1. 14 , cf. V. S 1. 3; DAomma^ia A , Vol. Ill, pp. 330, 4S1, 

186 Ava Cii,, II. p. 59. 

187 ibid. p. 541;Fasu, p 62 f, also mentioned m the Z)Aii»»ni2,A0i/ai4., Ill, p. 136. 
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Bricks earth (pud/iain), gravel (saUm a), sand [vdluya) and 

stone (uiialay^^ were known as building materials. Stuccoed house 
{sudhdkammanta) is mentioned; stone-houses {selovatihdna) were coinmon.^”^ 

LIGHT x\ND FUEL 

Lamps are mentioned which were lighted after sunset. Three kinds 
of lamps are referred to, viz , avalambana, vlkampana and paiijaia The 
first was fastened by chains, the second had upright shafts and the thud 
was spherical like globe. The lamps svere lighted in the shrines of 
Skanda and Mukmda wheie sometimes the images caught fire by the up- 
turning of the lamps by dogs or mice Torch-bearers [dimyd) were 
also a familiar feature of the times.*®* Cow-dung and wood were used as 
ftiel. 


CANE AND LEAF WORK 

Then there were mat- workers {chavviyn), grass sandal-makcis 
{niunjapddukdkdra),^^^ rope-makeis winnowing sievc-makei's’®* 

and basket-makers Other products of this industry were - palm-leaf 
fans [tdlavania ; vdlavijana)^^^ umbrellas [idsalldna) made from 
leaf and bamboo sticks, brooms {vtmisampacclwm),^'’'^ and bamboo 
boxes {venuphala) Then there were loops or pingoes which 

were used by monks for carrying fruits, etc , m the absence of bowls 
Kdpotikd (a bamboo lath provided with slings at each end) was used to 
carry an dedya, a child or a rddliu suffering from serious pain Ihoonis 
(rayaharana) and bags {goni) were made fiom daibka and vmuja glass 
Shops {kammanta) are mentioned where different articles were made from 
darbha grass, bark, trees, etc The leaves of the birch tree [bhujjapatia) 
were used for sending messages,®®® 


DYES, GUMS, AND CHEMICALS 

Among the miscellaneous industries, may be mentioned the dye- 
producing work. Probably dyes were made from substances such as 


Brh. Bha. 3. 470. 

>80 Siiya II, 3. 61. 

m lea. 11,2. 303. 

188 See Nay& J~i., 1, 423, under marriage gifts 
18» Brh Bha. 2. 346.'). 
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akura (a plant) hantala (yellow orpiment), sarisava (mustard), the flowed 
of kimsttka, japdkusuma and bandkujivaka^ hiAgula (vermilion), kurnkuma 
(saffron), blue lotus, sirisa flowers, and collyrium, etc.®"® The colour of 
kimirdya (crimson) is mentioned.®®’ Preparation of lac-juice {lakkhdrasa) 
was also an important industry, and it was used by ladies and children 
for adorning their hands and feet.*®® It is mentioned in the cremation 
ntes that the mark of red lac [alattapudaga) was applied to the stomach 
and back of those who were given fo vultures for feeding,*®* A variety 
of stone, which was used for polishing the pots, is mentioned.*’® 

LE.->kTHBR WORK 

Leather industry was in a high state of development. The camma- 
Aa?a also known a*” or the cobbler manufactured a large variety 

of things They prepared leather bags for holding water*’*, straps, 
{cawMstthaY^^ and made fittings for the musical instiuments (AimAa)*’* 

The cobblers also prepared various qualities of shoes which formed an 
important part of their industry. Various kinds of hides were known. 
Katti (skin) was used by monks to strew the fruits etc in order to protect 
them from dust ; it was also used as a covering for want of clothing.*” 
Hairless skin was prescribed for the use of a Jam nun.*’® Five kinds of 
skin were specifically known , the hide of cow, buffalo, goat, sheep and 
wild animals *“ The skin of a tiger (dm) and that of a hyena (taraccha) 
was prescribed for the use of nuns in case they were sick.*’* The hide 
of a dog IS mentioned *’* , 

FLOWERS, PERFUMES AND COSMETICS 

Flowers were giown in large quantities as we have seen. The garland- 
makers made beautiful garlands and bouquets,**® which are described 
ais filling the ten quarters with their delightful fragrance and charmingly 
interwoven with fragrant flowers of all seasons and of various colours, 
attracting swarms of bees**’ producing .sweet sounds. Wc hear of Ajju- 
paya, a garland-maker who had a flower- garden (pupp' drama) in Raya- 
giha where floivers of fine colours were grown Ajjunaya used to 

Naya 1 p 10 , also Bhaq 18 6. 

SOT Am Sa 37, Aia. Tt , (Haii.), p 396a 

SOS ibtd Nitya. 3, p. 51; Urn 1, p 11,; Aw. 77 (Han), p. 398 

soo Ain «i< II. p 7C4 

Sio Pinda Nir. Ti. 16 

sii Am c« , II, p 747 

SIS Panna I 37. 

SIS Aia cu , p 292. 

51 4 lya BhA 3, p. 20a. 

515 Brk BhA. 1. 2886 

318 Bill sa. 3 3, SAS. 3 3810. 

217 tbtd 3 3824 

SIS ibid 3 3817 f 

slO ibtd. 1 1016 

sso MayA. 8, p. 06. 
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go to the garden every day with his flower-basket {patthiya ; pi^ga) 
to gather flowers and sell them on the high-road of the town.®®® Pup- 
phachajjiya, pupphapadalaga, pupphacaugm are mentioned as flower bas- 
kets ‘®® . . , . , 

Various kinds of garlands {malla ; dima) are mentioned which were 
made from grass, mufija, reeds [vetta), nadana flowers, peacock feathers 
(pifickd), cotton stalk, horns, conch-shells, bones, bhinda (Abelmoschus 
Esculentus), wood, leaves, flowers, fruits, seeds and green grass. The 
five-coloured garlands of mrana grass were made in Mathura and were 
worn at the time of cohabitation.®®* Flower-crests {mauda) were also 
known.®®® The doors were decorated with garlands and wreaths at 
the time of the wedding-ceremony and on other special occasions. 

Mention is made of bathing-towels {ullaniyd), tooth-sticks (dantavana), 
oily substances (abbhangana), fragrant unguents {uvvaftana), baths 
(majjand), clothes (valtha), ointments (mlevana) flowers, ornaments, incense 
and mouth-perfume {muhavdsa)J‘^^. 

Perfumes and essential oils were prepared. The oils were prepared 
fiom atasi, kusumba and sarisava}^^ Oil was also obtained from the 
mountain Maru. Sayapdga and sahassapdga were medicinal oi’s prepared 
by boiling them a hundred times or a thousand times with the concoction 
of some medicinal herbs. Other nourishing and exhilarating fragrant 
oils were Icnown which gave relief to the body. The application ofsandal- 
wood paste was very common ; various kinds of scented water were 
known.®®* Perfumes of sweet scents from Dardara and Malaya arc 
mentioned.®®” 

Then there is mention of kottha,^^ tagara (Tabernaemontana Corona- 
rea) , eld (the bark of cinnamon) , coya (cardamom) , campd, damaua, kumkuma, 
(saffron), candana (sardal-wood), usira (the fragrant root of the plant 
Andiopogon Muricatus), marud, jdli, juhiyd, malliyd, nhdnamalliya, 
Jkelagl, pddali, nemdhyd, agum (aloe), lavanga (clove), vdsa (Gendarus^a 
Vulgaris) and kappura (camphor) as fragrant substance.®”® 

Incense was burnt in the shrines, sleeping chambers and in the 
cities. Dhuvakaducchuya and dhuvaghadi aiemcntioatd as incense pots.®”® 

«* Anta , 3. p 31 f. 

Raya su 23, also cf. Ai'a, cu, II, p. 62. 

Nisi cu 7, p. 464. 

•25 Das cu. 2, p. 76. 

*S8 Uva. 1 

MT Aca cu. II, p 319 

•18 Ova Su 31, p 121 f The Divyauadana (XXVII, p 403) refen to milk, saffron, 
camphor and various aromatic herbs to perfume the water. 

*•9 JVajia Su 1, p 30 Also see Rimayaaa, II. 91 24. 

•89 Kotta (kuatha) or ‘costus’ has been mentioned in the Atharvaveda. It is said to have growTi 
m the snowy mountains of the north and thence been taken to the people in the eastern art It 
still grows in the same region, i e , Kashmir as mentioned in the Alhawaveda (Dr. Motichand, 
J of the Indian Society of Oneidal Art, VIII, 1940, p. 71) 

•91 Raya Su 39, p 91. 

las JVaya 8, 00 ; Raya. Su 100 , ako see Girija Prasanna Majumdar’s article on Toilet 
in the Indian Culture, /, 1-4, p. 658 f. 
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Perfumes and various other articles were sold in the markets ; per' 
fumers’ shops [gandkijpasdlaY^^ were also common in those times.. 

The feet were rubbed, kneaded {samvdka), stroked {pdimaddana), 
painted [raya), smeared {makkha) and anointed [abblimga) with oil, ghee, 
or marrow ; they were rubbed (ullodhd) and shampooed {nvvala) with 
lodhra, ground drugs {kakka), powder [cunna] 01 dye {vamn), ivnshed with 
hot or cold water, anointed with ointment and perfumed witli incense.®®* 

Then among the articles of toilets and cosmetics of women mention 
may be made of collyrium box {anjni), lodkra-'powder, lodhra-flowers, 
pills (gultyd), kustha, tagara, agaru pounded with uslra, oil for anointing 
the face and hp-salve [nandicuand) Myrobalans [dmalaga), stick to paint 
the mark upon the forehead {tilagakaianl), pm to ajiply collyrium to 
the eyes {anjmasaldgd) , pincers (sanddsaga), comb (pkamka), ribbon to 
bind up the hair {sVialipdiaga), looking glass (ddamsaga), aieca nut {piiya- 
phala) and betel {tambolayc^ 

OTHER OCGUP.'iTIONS i 

Besides the above-mentioned people who lived by the plough, by 
herds, and by merchandise, there were other occupations wJiere utilities 
'consisted in a mere service rendered .and not m actual labour Amongst 
them may be mentioned those who embraced learned professions, such as 
teachers {dyanya), physicians {tegkehaka vejja), men qualified in 
testing sites for house-building {vatthupddhaga) , men well-vciscd in the 
science of prognostication {lakkhanapMhaka) and for nine- tellers {nmiltaha). 
Amongst those who amused the public ivcrc musicians [gandhnvvia), 
acrobats (nada), dancers (nattaga), rope-walkers (ja/la), wrcstJeis {malla), 
boxers (mii^^Aiya), jc.sters [velambaya), rccileis jumpers [pavaga), 

ballad -reciters {Idsagd), story-tellers {dikkhaga), pole-dancers {lankha), 
picture-show-men [mankha], pipers {tumilla), lute-players [tumbavimya), 
snake charmers (bkujaga), minstrels [mdgaha), jesters {/idmkara), 
buffoons {dam'irakara), flatterers (edtukara), lovc-makers {kandappakaia) 
and mimes {kokkuiya). Then there were vaiious attendants on 
the king such as foot-soldieis carrying an umbrella, throne, foot- 
stool, pair of sandals {sapduyd), staff-earners [laithiggaha), spear-camers 
(Jcunta), bow-carricrs {edva), chowiy-carncrs [camaid), fetter-carriers 


133 Vya.Bhii.9 23, cf tea \aads oi gandhas mula, sdra, pheggu,taca, papaltka, rasa,pujiphai 
phala, patta and gandha (Paramatlhadlpani, the com. on the Uddna. p 300) 

33t AcS, II, 13 395 , also Brh. Bha 5 U035. 

313 also seeAimayaria II. 91. 76 

336 It was well stocked in the Mauryan treasury foi the purpose of making perfume, mcense, 
etc. Aloe-wood is a large ever green tree of .Svlhet and Tenassanm, Dr Motichand, op eit, 
p 85 , also see ArthasdstTa, p 80 

*61 In the (VI. 11 1) flve kinds ot eye-ointmi-nt or collyrium are mentioned; 

black collynum, ‘rata’ ointments, ‘tala’ oinlmint obtained liom the stream' and nvers, 
‘getuka’ and ’kahilla' or soot obtained from the flame of a lamp 
*38 Siiya 4 2 7 ff, for lamij// see Ginja Prasanna Majnmdar's article on Food in the Indim 
Culture 1, 1-4, p 419, 

439 Ova p .2 
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(pSsaga), account-book-carriers (poUhaja), board-carriers (phalaka), seat- 
carriers lute-carriers (riw*), oil pot-carriers {kuluva) and betel box- 

carriers [hadappka). 


II 

LABOUR 

Nature and man are the primary factors of production. \Ve have 
considered the part played by nature in production and shall now consid er 
labour or what is called the human factor in Economics. 

Unfortunately, we do not know much about the details of labour 
A distinction is made between high and low {jungiya) labour. The hun- 
ters, fowlers, fishermen, washermen, peacock-tamers, barbers, cobblers* 
and in some countries even black-smiths and wine^aellers* came under the 
category of low Then the following fifteen occupations wcie 
despised, since there was fear of injury to living beings [kammddana) m 
these occupations : dealing in charcoal by preparing it from fire- 
wood {tiigAlakamma) , dealing in wood {vanakamma), carts {sadikamnw.}, 
occupation with fares (bhadikamma), ploughmg (pkodikamma), ivory 
lac (lakkha), liquors (rasa), and poison (visa), crushing of sugar- 
cane etc. by machinery (jantapilana), branding animals or castrating 
bulls etc. (nillanchana), setting fire to woods (davaggidavanayi), draining 
lakes and ponds (saradahataldvasosamya), and bringing up women for 
immoral purposes (asaijanaposanaya)? 

SLAVES AND SERViUsTS 

Among various servants employed in the houses there w ere kamma- 
kdras, ghodas (caifd), pesos (messengers), ddsas andgovalas (cowherds). They 
were apparently not so enthusiastic about religion. It is said that often 
they made fim of the Jain monks. There were quarrels between the 
servants and the sddkus and instigated by the servants the householder 
sometimes turned the sddkus out of the house.* 

Slavery was quite common in those days. Both male and female 
slaves (ddsas and ddsis) were household or domestic servants who resided 
in the family of the master and performed all sorts of household work. 

Slavery was so common that not only kings® and wealthy people 
but even others kept slaves in their families. The slaves are mentioned 
along with land (khetta), dwelling place (t'a«AB),gold (htranna) and cattle 
(pasu) as the means of pleasure.® Ddsa and dan are also included among 


MO iW.p.130. 

1 JVisi, ea 4. p. 345 ; 11. p. 747. 

* ibid 16, p. 1117 

f W'o- 1 1 p. 1 1 1 Bliag. 8 5, tf. the five low occupations in the c<Mil. of Digh,, Vol. I, p. 23o. 

* Brfi Bkd 1 . 2034. 
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ten kinds of external possessions.^ Six classes® of slaves are specifically 
mentioned . those who were slaves from their birth [gabbha), those who 
were bought {klya), those who could not pay their debts [anajs),^ those 
who were made slaves during famine [dubbhihkha],^'' those who could 
not pay the fine {iavardha), and those who ivere taken prisoners {mddha)}^ 
Reference has been made to Ctldya, a slave boy who was born of 
cildtikd. He was strong and sturdy and used to take care of Suihsuma, 
the daughter of his master, and made her play with other children. Once 
he stole the toys of other children and was tmned out by his master.^* 
Panthaya was another handsome slave boy of Dhana of Rayagiha, who 
used to carry his master’s child in his arm to the royal road to pl>iy. He 
also used to take his master’s tiffin to the prison at the time of the latter's 
imprisonment,^® The Avasyaka curni icfeis to another slave-boy who, 
after the death of his master, became the owner of his property.^* 

Like slave-boys, slave-girls also were employed in domestic service. 
The Uttarddhyayana commentary refers to a festival of the female slaves 
{ddsimaha) The Jain texts mention a number of female slaves who 
were brought from foreign countries They put on the garb of their 
countries, and were skilful, accomplished and well-trained. They were 
hunch-backed women [khujja), kirdta women (cildya), dwarf women 
(vdmana), misshapen women {vadabhi), women of Babbara, Bausa, Joiiiya, 
Palhava, Isinaya, Dhorukina, Lasiya, Lakusika, Dravida, Siihhala, Araba, 
Pulinda, Pakkaoa, Murunda, Sahara, and of Persian race (Parasa).” Fe- 
male slaves also were given away by way of gifts.” 

Nurses were engaged to tend children. Five kinds of nurses are 
mentioned : wet-nurse {khira), toiIct-nurse, (mandano), bath-nuise 
{majjana}, play-nurse {kdldvam) and lap-nurse [ahka)}^ 

Slaves could regain freedom through voluntary manumission by 
their master. The custom of making the female servants free from slavery 
by washing their forehead {matthayadhoydo) is mentioned.’® 


s Brh Bha. 1, 825. 

* C!f seven kinds of slaves enumerated in the Manu. (VIII, 413) , fourteen tn the TajRavat- 
kya (14, p. 249) , Kautilya devotes a whole chapter on slavery pp 203-2U8). 

9 The Ptnda Mr (319) refers to a widow who purchased ivropalis of oil from a grocer on 
credit, on non-payment of which she had to serve him as a slavc-girl Cf on paying the value 
(for which one is enslaved), a slave shall regain hts Aryahood [Artha , p. 207), 

19 Cf. Vya Bhd 2.207 , also Maha Jfi, p 28. 

11 Msi eu 11, p, 741 Candana the first female dwciplc of Mahavira, was a slave of this 
type {Ana eS , p. 318). Accordmg to the Jatakas, slavery might be incurred through capture, 
commuted death sentence, debt, voluntary self-degradation or judicial punishment (Rhys 
Davids, Cambridge History of India, p 206 ) 

** 18, p. 207 , also Aoa cu p 497. 

13 Maya, p 2, p. 61 f. 

14 p. 540. 

1« 3, p 124. 

19 Mayd. I, p 21 ; Bkag. 9 0. 

K JVdyd 1, p. 23. 

■I ibid. 1, p.21. 

W Jbid. ; Vya. Bhd, 6 -208 ; thu custom is also mentioned by NSrada (V. 42 f,), 
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hired labourers 

The hirelings or the wage-eari;ers [bhayaga) laboured for others in 
return for some payment, whether m hind or in money. The position 
of the hired workers was rot happy like those of slaves, but still they 
enjoyed a certain freedom which the slaves could not enjoy. 

Four kinds of wage-earners are mentioned ; — (i) who were giver 
their doily wages {daasabhayaga) cither in kind or in money, (ii) who wci c 
specifically engaged on a jouincv {jatldbhayaga), who were cmplt^ycd on 
contract system of the whole lot {uccaitabhayaga) , who were employed on 
daiJ\ contract basis supulating that, if thc\ did the t ontracted work, they 
w'ould be paid the stipulated sum {kabbdlabhayaga) 

Then the kodtimbiyapurisas or the general family servants®^ are 
mentioned ; they were the servants of the family and carried out the 
instructions of their masters. Other servants did the work of removing 
ashes, cowdung and rubbish ; they cleaned and sprinkled the place, 
offered water for washing feet and foi bathing and did all external 
duties [hdhitapesana). Others did the duty of thrashing, pounding, 
grinding, husking, cooking, serving and distributing food.®* A valet 
[ceta) woiked as a footman to the king.*® 

Ill 

CAPITAL 

Capital includes all wealth other than land intended for fiuthcr 
prod uction ofwealth Wea’th production would, be negligible and pnmi- 
twe w'lthout the help of capital 

In those days large scale production was unknown and there was no 
idea of what is called now the co-operative movement. 

The state took away a pretty heavy share of the national wealth in 
the form of taxes, fines etc and the state capital was not invested foi 
purpose of industrial development^ The only people who possessed 
capital were a few rich tradesmen, the dhanavantas, who owned one crore 
of silver, gems, pearls, corals and jewels inherited from their father and 
forefather-!, and the ziW'Us* These people also cither spent their 
surplus on hixiii ics and unproductive purposes like alms-givmg or hoaidcd 
the wealth ® 


M Thd 4 271 ' 

n Cf NSrada (V 24) 

2® Ndyd , 7, p 88 
23 Ova Sd 9 
I P J3 I., p 211. 
a Vya Bhd 1. p. 131 a. 
8 Cf. Uvd. 1, p 6. 
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IV ' , - 

ORGANISATION 

The function of an organiser is to plan the enterprise, bring together 
land, labour and capital in the most suitable proportion and to take the 
risk involved. in the undertaking. 

It is remarkable that, in spite of a comparative lower stage of trading 
enterprise and lack of fluid capital for investment in industrial pur- 
poses, there was commercial or tradmg organisation. Important crafts- 
nien such as goldsmiths, painters and washermen were organised into 
guilds (seni) Jain texts like those of the Buddhists mention eighteen guilds. 
We are told that in honour of the eakka jewel, Bharata called upon 
eighteen guilds {senippaseni) and ordered them to- exempt people from 
customs, taxes and confiscations, to stop the transaction of buying 
selling, to prevent policemen from entering the houses of the public and 
to cancel fines and debts.^ The guilds of the goldsmiths,* the painters, * 
and washermen * are mentioned and about the rest we do not know much.* 
Neitherwe are told abouttheircharacter, their constitution or organisation. 
But it seems that a seni was organised in the form of a union and its func- 
tions were legislative, judicial and executive.® A seni worked for the 
welfare of its members and it had a right to approach the king and demand 
justice. We are told of a painter who was ordered to be executed by 
prince Malladinna ; the guild of the painters visited the king, explained 
the matter and requested him to quash the sentence passed against the 
member of its union. The king was pleased to commute the sentence 
,into banishment^. Then we hear of a washermen’s guild approaching the 
king in order to demand justice.® In the words of Dr. Majumdar, a 
iireni was a corporation of people belonging to the same or diiferent caste 
I but belonging to the same trade and industry.® The srenh were the 
1 representative assemblies of the state and the king was obliged to respect 
' their feelings and views.“ 

1 Jambu. 3. 43, p 193 f , also cf. Ana. CS. p. 260. 

• J/aya 8, p. 105. 

® tbid,, p 107 

4 Ava. cii II, p 182. 

5 The Jain texts mention five crafts {nppa) which are said to have been taught by Usabha. 
The five artisans were* potters, painters, cloth-makers, black-smiths and barbers (tbtdp 150 ) 
Only four guilds are mentioned in the MahSummagga Jataka (No 648), VI, p 427 the wood- 
workers, the smiths, the leather workers, and the painters However, in the commentary on the 
Jambttddnapanmti the following eighteen corporative unions are mentioned kumbhaia (potter), 
patlatlla (palel in Gujerat), suiaiina/idra (goldsmith), luiakdra (cook,), gandhaua (peifiimcrj, 
kasavaga (barber), malakara (garland-maker), kacchakara (vegetable-seller, kdeki in Hindi), 
tambolia (dealer in betel-leaf), cammaj/aru (leather-worker), janlapilaya (presser of oil, sugar cane 
etc ),ganchiya (tow’el-seller) chimpaya (calico printer), kamsakSra (brazier), stiaga (tailor), guara 
(?), bhtlla and dhivara Thefirst nine belonged to the category of nmua and tlie last nme to that, 
olkarua (3 43, p 193 f) ; also see the hst given by Majumdar, Corpcrative life m anctent Iiufig, 
p. 18 ff Also Rdmdyana, 11 83 12 ff. 

6 Vtnaya, IV, p 226 ; S K. Das, op. nt., p. 244 

^ JVojia 8, p 107. 

8 Ava. cu 11, p 182. _ ■ I- ' . 

9 Corporative t\fe in Atmenf India, p. 17. 18 See Dikshit^, op. (It., pp. 
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T.ilfP craft-guilds there were merchant leagues also which included 
river and sea-going merchants and the caravan traders. We come across 
frequently caravans of carts laden with goods travelling across the 
coimtry. There was a caravan leader (satthasdka) who used to lead his 
caravan slowly by the road flanked with stalls and villages, encamping 
at the proper places A satihavSha was considered as an important 
state oflScer who was expert in archery and administration,^* and who 
with the permission of the king used to lead a caravan with various 
merchandise.** We frequently meet caravan leaders proclaiming 
publicly that those who accompanied them on the trip would be provided 
with food, drinks, clothes, utensils and medicines free of charge.** The 
insecure condition of the roads and the attack by organised band of 
robbers in those days necessitated a sort of co-operation among the tra- 
velling merchants and so they appointed one man as their leader, 

A s4thi was the foreman of the eighteen craftsmen.** Setthi is mentioned 
as an oiftcial whose forehead was invested with a golden plate inscribed 
with the image of a god,*® 


n Cf. Bjh. m. 1.307B. 

Jfisi eS. S. p. 622. 

Anu eS. p. 11. 

Ava. Ti, (Han.), p, 114 a ft, 

Brh. Ms. 3>3767. Cf. Rhys Vaviii, Cambridgi History of Indte, 207; the famotu leWn 
Anathapi^^ilia of Savattbl, the millionaire lay-supporter of theSaSeha, had some authority over 
his, fellow tiaden. 

>* s9, 14S; also cf. Rhys Davids, eil,, p. 208. 
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DISTRIBUTION 


The division of accumulated wealth between the various members of 
the community and of the annual income between its different members 
is the chieffactor of distribution. In fact, very often the factors of produc- 
tion were conrolled by the same person or persons and so all the shares 
of the produce went to him. Thus on the whole, the question of distri- 
bution did not arise in those days as we find m the later stage of the 
evolution of society. Four principal shares of distribution are to be 
ditinguished : rent, wages, interest and profits. 


RENT 

Unfortunately, we know very little as to how the principles of 
distribution were governed. We have seen about the rent the amount 
jof which was chiefly based on custom. One-ninth of the share of the 
I produce from land went to the king, and almost all the rest was available 
for distribution among the people. 

About wages or the remuneration of labour we have seen four kinds 
of wage-earners, who worked either for d aily wages or on contract system. 
The wages were paid to the workers in bnd or in money, generally in 
theformer. We are told about a cow-herd who was given one-fourth of the 
milk produced daily as his wages another was given the whole milk 
of a cow or a buffalo on the eighth day.^® Share-holders were given 
one-half, one-fourth or one-sixth of the profit,*'' 


INTEREST 

Interest is the remuneration or the price for the services of capital. 
Loans and usury were common. Anaj>a or debt is mentioned. It is 
stated that, if the debtor {dhSraniya) was staying in his own country, he 
was bound to pay the debts, but if he went abroad and had no money, 
he was not responsible, for it is said that if a debtor went abroad on a 
sea-voyage and on the way his ship foundered and he saved his life 
with great difficulty with one piece of cloth onlhis person, he was not liable 
to pay the debts. If the debtor, however, had money, although not sufficient 
to pay the creditor in full, the latter could sue him and get his partial 
payment, which would be reckoned in full settlement of his debt. If the 
debts could not be paid in time, the debtor, however, had to work as a 
slave to the creditor.*® We have already referred to a widow who; 


” Brh Bhs 2 35SI. 

>» Puida Ntt 369 ; cf l^dtaia (VI 10) 

Jiia 3, p 280 ; Suya II, 2, p 330a j Tka 3 128. 
*» Brh. Bhd. 1, 2690 f; 6. 6309. 
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purchased two palis of oil from a grocer on credit. The heavy interest 
meant doubling the debt every day and in course of time, when the woman 
could not clear it oif, she had to serve him as a slave-girl.” 

The term which ^pears in the Jain texts is vaddhi, meaning profit 
or interest. Gdhdvai Ananda of Vamyagama is said to have kept four 
crores of gold for lending on interest.” 

PROFITS 

The remuneration to the entrepreneur (organiser) who supplied the 
fourth factor in production, mz organisation, is called profits. These 
organisers stood between the producer and the trader, who purchased 
wholesale the surplus produce from the producers and sold it to the petty 
businessmen. Perhaps the only men who can con espond to these midd Ic 
men were the rich settkis or the rich traders who travelled from place to 
place both on land and sea.^’ 


*1 Supra, p 107 f. n 
« t/iol.p.6. 

*3 P B. I. p. 224. 
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EXCHANGE 

Exchange is a vital part in economic system. Each individual is 
ordinarily dependent on others for the satisfaction of his needs. What one 
does not produce himself must be obtained from others in exchange for 
what one does produce. 


INLAND TRADE 

Trade was carried on briskly by land routes [lhala) as well as by water 
routes {jala) in ancient India. Inandapura,* Mahura® and Dasanna- 
pura® are quoted as examples of thalapaUaiia where trade was carried by 
land; Diva,* Kananadiva' and Purima” that otjalapattam where trade 
was carried by water ; and Bharuyakaccha and Tamalittf that of dona- 
muha where trade was carried by land as well as by water. The town 
where it was not possible to carry goods by land or watsr was known as 
kabba^ (a petty-town).® 

Gampa was an important industrial centre in those days ; it was 
joined by Mithila. The Ndyddhammakahd describes the sea-faring mer- 
chants (saiiiaitdndiidmniyagd) of Campa, who loaded their waggons {sagadi- 
iflgfldfl) with various goods and proceeded to deep harbour [gambhvra 
poyapattam) In course of time, they arrived at the port of Mihila and 
entered the city for trade.® Jinapaliya and Jinarakkhiya were other 
merchants of the town who made the thirteenth voyage of the Lavana 
Ocean.^® Palita was another businessman of Campa who went by boat 
{poya) to the town of Pihunda on business.^^ 

Then Dhana is described as leader of a caravan who proceeded to 
Ahicchatta on trade with a caravan consistmg of bullock-carts laden with 
merchandise.^® 

Ujjeijl was another great centre of trade. Wc hear of Dhanavasu, 
a merchant of this place who left for Campa with a caravan and was 
attacked by robbers.^® Ujjeni was also connected witli Pirasakiila. 
Ayala loaded the boats [vdhana] with goods and journeyed to Parasaula ; 
he earned plenty of wealth there cind anchored at Bennayada.^* 
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During the reign of king Pajjoya nine great stores or emporiums 
{kutttySvam) are mentioned in XJucni, where all sorts of goods, including 
demons {vdnamantara) , were available." 

Mathura was another business centre. People lived here only on 
trade and there was no cultivation ofland in this town". The merchants 
from Mathura used to go to Dakkhi^a Mahura on business.” The ta/ikana 
mlecchas of Uttaravaha are mentioned as travelling to Daksinapatha for 
trade with valuable merchandise such as gold and ivory." Soparaya is 
described as another emporium of trade, which was inhabited by five 
hundred tradesmen (tugama).^ Then we had SuraUha/® which was 
joined with Pandu Mahura by sea.*^ We hear of the horse merchants 
arriving in Baravai for trade*®. Vasantapura was another emporium 
whence traders used to journey to Gampa.*® We hear of a merchant 
going from Khiipaitthiya to Vasantapura.**^ Then we had Hatthisisa 
as a commercial centre where a number of merchants resided. From 
here the merchants journeyed to Kaliyadiva where there were rich mines 
of gold, jewels and diamonds and which was noted for horses.*® Then 
wc read of Parasadiva which was visited by the merchants frequently,®® 
and Sihaladiva which was a halting place for the sea-faring tradesmen.*^ 
From Sihala, Parasa, Babbara Joniya, Damila, Araba, Pulinda, Bahali 
and other non-Aryan countries India used to get female slaves as noted 
already. 


EXPORTS— IMPORTS 

What commodities were exported or imported or what exchanged 
inland we do not exactly know. With regard to inland trade wc hear a 
number of commodities that were exchanged. We are told that the sea- 
faring merchants of Campa referred to above, loaded their carts with 
four kinds of goods, viz., that which could be counted {gmdma) as betel- 
nuts etc., balanced {dharima) as sugar etc., measured {meya) as ghee, rice, 
etc. and scrutinized {parkchejja) as cloth, jewel, etc. and making pro- 
vision of various articles such as rice, flour (samya), oil, ghee, molasses 
curds (gorasa), drinking water, water vessels, medicines, drugs, 
straw, wood, wearing apparel, and weapons etc. for their journey, they 
left for Mithila by river.*® As already mentioned, gold and ivory were 
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carried from Uttarapatha to Daksiaapatha for sale. Cloth seems to be 
an important exchangeable commodity. Mathura and Vidisa are 
mentioned as manufacturing centres of cloths.*® The country of Gauda 
was famous for silken garment.®* We arc told that the cloth coming 
from east to the country of Lata was sold at a higher price.®* Then 
Tamalitti,®* Malaya*®, Kaka,®* Tosali,®' Sindhu,®® Daksiljapatha,®* 
and China®® were famous for various kinds of textiles. Nepala was 
noted for fluffy blankets®* ; the woolen blankets were sold at a high price 
in Maharastra.*® 

The NayUdhammakahd refers to various kinds of cloth, which were 
loaded in waggons and were carried for sale.** 

Horse was another important commodity that was exchanged 
in those days. Kahyadiva was known for beautiful horses and it con- 
tained mines of silver, gold, jewels and diamonds.*® Then the name 
of Kamboja is mentioned for horses,*® Uttarapatha was famous for 
thorough-bred horses.** Dilavahya was noted for mules.*® 

Then Punflra was known for black cows;*® Bheranda for sugar- 
cane ;*’' and Mahahimavanta for goslsa sandal.*® 

Farasaula or Persia was used to export various commodities such as 
saiikha, phopphala, candana, agaru, manjtpika, silver, gold, gems, pearls and 
corals.*® 

The merchants who returned to their country with valuable goods 
sometimes practised fraud in order to avoid payment of the royal taxes. 
The Rdyapaseniya refers to the traders in ahka jewel, conch-shells or ivory, 
who did not take the regular highway but always took to the more difficult 
routes in order to escape the taxes.®* We hear of the king of Bennayaffa 
who detected the trick of a deceitful merchant and put him under 
arrest.®* 


*9 Asa Ti (Hari),p 307 
9® Aea Ti II 5, p 301 a. 

91 Brk Bha Vr 3 3884. 

9* 151 a. 7 32 

33 Anu Sa 37, p. 30 
94 Msi CM. 7, p 467 

36 thicl 

36 Aca. cu p 304 , Acd, Ti II, 1, p 361a 
89 Acd. cu 303 
88 Brh Bhd 2 3662. 

38 tbtd. Vt 3 3824. 

40 tbid 3 3914 . 

*• Ndyd, 17, p 203. 

« iW,p 202 ff 
43 Ultara Su 11-16. 

4* •Ullard Ti p 141. 

*4 Das efi 6 p 213. 

46 Tandula Ti p 26 a. 

49 Jivd 3 p 36S 
43 Uttaid Ti 18, 262 a. 

43 ibid, 3, p 64 a. 

Su. 104 

®* Uttmd. Ji. op. at 
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The other saleable commodities were various musical instruments 
such as vallcM, hhSman, kaccahabM, bhambhd, saihhrSmn \ wooden 
toys da^thakamma), models of clay etc. (potthakmma), pictures {citta), 
dolls etc.’ made of plasters (leppa), wreaths etc. which were prepared by 
stringing (gantkima), dolls etc. whichwereprepared by plaiting (oedAima), 
stuffed dolls (purima), cloths etc. which were prepared by intertwining 
{sanghSima) ; fragrant substances such as kottha tamalapatta, cqya, tagara, 
tla, kirevera (a kind of Andropogon) and others; various kinds of sugar such 
as khanda {khdnd in Hindi), molasses (gula), sugar (sakkard), matsyandika, 
puspotiara and padmitara.^* The Brhatkalpa Bka^a adds musk [kaithu- 
riyd), asafoetida {hingu), conch-shell and salt.'® 

TRANSPORT 

For the growth of trade and commerce, it is essential that there 
should be fairly developed means of rapid and cheap commimication 
or transport. Kautilya mentions construction of roads for traffic both 
by land or water.'* Mention is made of triangular roads (singhddaga), 
junction of three roads {ttga), of four roads [caukka), of many roads {cac~ 
cara), highways {mahdpaka), royal roads {rdjamagga),^^ which might 
suggest the existence of well constructed roads. Still the conditions of 
the roads, do not appear to have been satisfactory. They lay 
through forests and deserts and were beset with many dangers such as 
excessive rainfall, the fear of robbers, obstruction by rogues, elephants, 
the obstruction by state, forest conflagration, the bamboo forest, demons, 
ditches, wild beasts, draught, famine and poisonous trees." We read in 
the Ava^aka curni” that in Sinavalli, around which there was a formidable 
desert and where there was no water and shade, a caravan suffered due 
to thirst. Similarly, we are told that seme mendicants, who travelled 
from Kampillapura to Purimatala, lost their lives due to lack of water." 
We are told that the people while travelling in the deserts followed the 
nails {ktlaka) that were stuck in the earth in order to indicate the direc- 
tion'®. Then the Avasyaka curni gives an account of the merchant 
Dhanna who journeyed with five hundred waggons loaded with various 
commodities. The merchant crossed the river Vegavai with great 
difficulty when one of his bullocks died." The country of Tosali was 
well-known for fierce she-buffalocs.®* The country of Kohkana was 
full of wild beasts, particularly lions.'® 


ij ^dya 17, p 203 
53 1 3074. 

6* Artha, p 46 

55 Raya SS 10, also Brh BhS 1 2300. 

58 See 15,160, BrA iAa 1.3073; Aia. 71 (Han.), p. 384; aboPhala Jataka (I, pp 
270n) ; Apannaka Jataka (No. 1), I. P. 99 ; Avadana sataka, II, 13, p. 71. 

61 p 553 , 11, 34. > > 

53 Oad. 39, 178 f. 

69 Suya Ti. 1 11, p. 196. 

80 p 272. 


86 Aca cB. p 247. 

8* JVin, eS. Pi., p 90. 
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In view of these difficulties in those days, traders used to travel 
in a caravan, as we have seen before- A graphic description of the cara- 
vans is given in thejain texts. The caravans were classified in the follow- 
ing divisions : (i) who carried theirgoods by carts and waggons {bhandi), 
(li) who carried by camels, mules and bullocks {bahilaga), (iii) who carried 
their own loads {fiMravaha)^ (iv) the wandering people who travelled to 
earn their livelihood and went from place to place {pdaTiya)^ and (v) the 
Kdrpdtika ascetics {kappadiya).^^ The caravan engaged with it amrangd 
{jgharhsikd, com.), litters, horses, buffaloes, elephants, bullocks for the pur- 
pose of mounting the sick, wounded, boys, and old men, who were unable 
to walk.®* The caravan is praised which started with cart loads of 
dantikka {modaka, manuka and aiokavartin etc. com.), wheat [gora), sesamum, 
seeds, molasses and ghee etc. because in unforscen calamities such as rain 
and flood food was available to the members of the caravan.®® 

The proper means of transport was the cart or waggon [sagadtsdga^) . 
The merchant Ananda had five hundred carts for distant traffic [disdyatta) 
and the same number for local use {sathvahamya) Coach-houses 
{^dnosald) are mentioned The coachmen used to look after the carts 
and vehicles, they cleaned them and decorated with ornaments before 
plying. The carts were drawn by oxen in charge of drivers (paoadkara) 
and were furnished with goads {paodalatthi).^ The oxen are described as 
having sharp horns furnished with bells, cords made of cotton {suttarajju) 
inlaid with gold, bridle {paggahd), and the crest of blue lotuses.®® Brand- 
ing or castrating of bulls [nillanchamkamma) was in vogue.®* Goods 
were carried by waggons, horses, boats and ships.’'® 

Among richer style of cars there was raha, which was drawn by horses. 
Chariots driven by four horses are mentioned.” Litters or sivikds or sanda- 
mdnis were used by the royalty and the wealthy. The state litters bore 
special names.'* The litter known as jugga was used in the country of 
La^ ;''® it measured two hands and was equipped with railings. Dagand'* 
is mentioned as another vehicle. 

The great rivers furnished another means of communication and some 
facilities of transport. There were fording places and tlic streams and 
water courses were crossed by means of boats, which are denoted by the 


53 Brh. Bha 1 306G IT 

54 xbid 1 3071 

95 tbid 3072 , also see 3075 ff 
9# Uvd I, p 7 

07 Ova SS. 30, p 120 The Rdmayana III , 36 4 also mentions ySnaedlS. 
03 Naya. 3, p. 60 
80 Vvd. 1, p 11. 

70 Brh. Bha 1 1090. 

71 Aaa eS , p 188. 

7* Ullara Ti. 23, p 292; Kalpasu 6 113. 

73 Bhag T% 3. 4, Tugya is also mentioned in the Sdmajiana, II, 89 16. 

74 Brh. Bha. I - 3in, 
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words ndvS, agatfhiyff^' antaran$akagoliyci (canoes), koUcamaga'^ and the 
boats having the shape of an elephant’s trunk” and leather bag {daiya, 
com. drli) and goat skin.’® 

The maritime transport also seems to have been quite developed, 
though the sea- voyages were full of dangers. We hear of a ship {pavaham) 
of certain merchants bound for Viibhaya which rambled in the sea for 
sixmonths.^® The ship-wrecks were most common. There were serious 
disturbances from the goblins and terrible cyclones {kSliyavaya) when the 
life of the traders was put in great danger. We read in the J{dyadhamma- 
kahd how the two merchant’s sons, after their vessel was wrecked, 
reached Rayanadiva with the help of a piece of plank (phalagakhanday^ 
The Ndy&dhammakdha gives a beautiful description of a sea-voyage. 
Arhannaga and other merchants of Campa loaded their boats with four- 
fold merchandise, offered flowers and bali (offerings) to gods, worshipped 
the sea-winds, raised the white flags on the mast, stretched the oars 
\valayalaha), noticed good omens, secured the passport and amidst the 
beating of drums boarded the boat. The friends and relatives who had 
gathered on the port bade them goodbye and wished them a speedy 
return and success in their enterprise with eyes full of tears. The ropes 
were released and the merchants proceeded on their journey.®^ 

Then we come across another description of a ship-wreck when the 
vessel tossed in the sea due to a terrible cyclone. The sailors and crew 
were puzzled, forgot the right direction and did not know what to do. 
Everybody felt very sad and all began to propitiate various deities, such as 
Indra, Skanda, etc. losing all hope of life.®* 

The sea-going vessel is denoted by the yioTds,poya,poyavahana, vahana 
or pavaham. We leam that the two daughters of king Pandusena of 
Fandu Mahura arrived at Surattha by the ship vdrivasabha.^^ The 
ships made their onward journey by the force of wind {pavambalasarmhaya ) ; 
they were fitted with oars and rudders {valayabdhi), sails and anchors ,®* 
the pilot on board {nijjdmaya) piloted the ship. The other workers on 
the ship were boatsmen {kuccktdkdraya), helmsmen {kanmdhdra) and crew 
(gabbkijja). To obtain a psissport (n^yararojarfl/ia) was necessary.®® The 

15 Cf Ekihas, they came from Nepal and earned 40 to 50 maunds of gram (F. Buchanan, 
An account of Bthar and Patna in 1811-27, p 705). 

« Brh Bha 1, 2397. 

11 Maha. Ni , 41, 36 ; Gaccha, Vr. p. 60 a ff. 

18 Ptnda 42; SSya. l-ll, p. 196. 

18 UtlarS 77. LB, p. 262 a 

*» 9,p. 123. 

81 8, p. 97 if ; also cf. Auadana aataka, III, 3,p. 199. The Dtiyaoadana (XVIII, p 229) 
mentions the following dangers of the sea • dangers from whale, waves, tortoise, danger of des- 
truction on land, or loss m the water, danger of being struck by submarme rocks, danger from a 
kdhkdaSa or cyclone and from pirates. 

81 JVigifl 17, p. 201. 

83 Am cB 11, 197. 

84 ^ Jfaya., 8, 98 , the Ad. (11 3'1. 342) mentions the followmg nautical instruments . 
alitta, fidhaya, mmsa, baUgia, avalu/a and raj^u. For the qualities of the anchor (naiialakanata), 
mast (kBpa), pilot (mySmaka) and sailor (kammakara) see also Mihnda-baidia, p. 377 f. 

95 ffS^a. 8, p. 98. 
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merchants proceeded on their journey after having their breakfast 
{pdyarSsehitn) halting at various places.*® They visited the king with 
presents who made them free from taxes giving a suitable place for their 
residence.®’ 


THE SYSTEM OF TRANSACTION 

Every village had its own resident traders and buying and selling was 
done directly, i.e. between the producer and the consumer, probably 
in individual shops or open market place and the surplus, if any, was 
dispatched to trade-centres in other parts of the country. 

We are told that Camp a contained markets (yivani) thronged with 
craftsmen.®® A number of shops are mentioned where various articles 
were sold. In kammaniasald tuzots a.iid other instruments were sharpen- 
ed.®* Taverns and oil shops were common. In goltyasald jaggery 
was sold.®" Then there were gontyasdlds, dosiyasdlas and sotthiyasdlds, where 
cows, garments and cotton were sold;®’ putabhedana was known as the em- 
porium where the packages of saffron and other articles were opened.®* 
The Brhatkalpa sutra refers to a house idmmgihd) which was surrounded 
by shops ; another house {antaidoana) is mentioned which was situated 
with marketing lanes on one side or both sides.®* 

Betting [paniyaya) was also known.®* 

PRICE 

There were no fixed prices. Supply was hampered by slow transport, 
' individual production, and primitive machinery. Adulteration {padiruva- 
gavavahdrdf^ and knavery were known.®® 

CURRENCY 

Prices were fixed in terms of money which was the chief medium of 
exchange in India from very early times.®’ 

' Various coins are mentioned in our texts ; the goldsmiths {heranniyd) 
could detect false coins [ruvaya) m the darkness.®® 


SB ibid, IS, p. 160, 
tbtd, 8, p. 102. 

SB Ova. SS. 1. 

Msi cS, 8, p. 494. 

tbtd. 

tbtd. 

Brh. Shi 1. 1098 , albo mentioned m Pamallhadipilii, the Com. on the Udana, p 422 ; 
also Mahibhirata (I. 107‘12). 

>3 1.12, see also Brh. Bha. 1 •2301-2308. 

34 im. cS. p. 623. 

®B Uva. 1, p. 10. 

38 Uttara TT 4, p 81 a ; also cf. Avd, tu , p 117. 

3’ See R D. Bhandarkar’s Ancient Indian Numismatics, pp 167 ff. 

*® Ava. fi. (Han.), 947, p. i2Ga , also see Sammoha Vinodm (p. 91 f). 
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We meet with an expression in which the words htranm and suvanna 
are associated together.®® Savanna is also mentioned separately.^®® 
Still smaller denomination of gold coins was suvatimmasayd^^^ 

Another class of coin was called k^vana}^^ A false [kuda) kdhavana 
is mentioned .“® Mdsa, addhamasa and ruvaga are mentioned as other 
coins.^®* False ruvagas were known.“® Pannikd}'^ and pdjankciy^ 
were the other coins in use. 

Then the Bthatkalpa Bhdsya and its commentary mention various coins. 
The cowrie shells (kavaddaga) were most ordinary coins ; among copper 
coins kdkita}^ was perhaps the smallest com of the day which was in 
currency in Dakkhinavaha ; among silver coins dramwifl^®® is men- 
tioned which was current m Bhillamala ; among golden coins 
or kevadtka is mentioned which was current in Purvadesa. 
It is stated that two sabharaka^^ of Dv^a were equivalent to one rupee 
{rupaka) of Uttarapatha, and two of Uttarapatha coins were equivalent 
to one of Pataliputra ; or two rupees of Daksi^apatha were equivalent 
to one nelaa of Kancipuri and two of Kahcipuri to one of Kusumana- 
gafa (Pataliputra) 


PURCHASING POWER 

We do not much know about the purchasing power of money or the 
prices of ordinary commodities in those days. We are told that a 


OB liva. 1 p. 6 According to Bhandarkar, when Suvanna is associated with hiranya, it 
must stand not for gold, but a ‘type of gold coins,’ Ancient Indian Numismatics, p. 51. 

100 Ava cu.p 39, 7>- )> P 

101 C/Mara 8, p 124 A ruvanniiBiai^a was a gold coin equal to one mora m weight accord- 
ing to the standard of gold coinage, Bhandarkar, op cit , p. 63. 

108 Uttara Ti 7, p 118, the kahcpana m use la Rajagaha during Bimbasara’s time was 
the standard of money adapt^ by the Buddha m the formation of those rules into which the 
matter of money entered {Samantapdsddika, ii, p 297), The kahdpdna appears to have been of 
three varieties, accordmg as it was of gold, silver and copper , Bhandarkar, op cit p 81 , also 
cf. p. 96 Kahdpana vlas a square coin weighing about 146 grains, and guaianteed as to weight 
and fitness by punch-marks made by private mdividuals Rhys Davids, Buddhist India, p 100 

103 Uttara Su 20.42 Also see Charandas Chatterjee’s article on some Numismatic Data 
in Fall literature. Buddhistic studies, pp 383 ff 

104 Suya II, 2 p 327a , Uttara Su. 8 17 , mdsaka and addhamasaka are also mentioned 
m the Jataka (I, p 120, 111, p. 448). The lohamdsaka, ddrumdsaka andjatumdska are mentioned 
m the ParamaUnajotikd I p. 37, the com, on the Khuddakapdtha. 

105 Aoa, cap 650 

108 Vya. Bhd. 3 267-8 According to Katyayana, mdsha also known as pana was one- 
twentieth part of kdrMpana (Bhandarkar op. at., p. 188) 

107 Aoa Ti. (Hari.), p 432. 

103 Uttara Ti. 7. 11, p. 118, It was a coper com equal to | of a copper kdradpana. Also 
see Artha. p. 95. 

100 In the Nisi cu , {p 616) the variant is 'cammaldfo' . The carsna or leather com is also 
referred to in the Bkavabhdvand, pt II (p 378) of Maladhari Hemacandra, Bhavanagar, 1938, 
where it is stated to have been current in the time of the Nandas. Dramma is traced to the 
greek Drachma. The Greeks ruled over north-west India from 200 B. C. to 200 A. D. 

110 Dindra Was an Indian gold com adapted from the Roman denarius during the 
Kusbana rule in the first century A. D (Bhandarkar’s, op. at., p. 67). 

111 According to Dr Motichand, they were pre-Islamic corns known as Sabean coins. 

Ill Bth. Bha. 1. 1969 ; 3. 3891 f. 
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partridge could be bought for one hahS.vand}^'^ and a cow for fifty coins;“* 
the price of a blanket varied from eighteen rupakas to a hundred 
thousand rupakas}^^ 


CREDIT 

There were no banks in those days and a great deal of wealth was 
hoarded in the form of gold etc. and hidden underground {mhSnapautti) 
People also deposited money with their friends, but it was not very 
safe. Appropriation of deposits [ndsdvahdra) was known.^” 

Loans and debts could be taken. Money-lending was looked upon 
as an honest calling. We have referred to the money-lender Inanda of 
Vaniyagama. Of substitutes of money, letters of credit were known. 
False documents {kudaleha) are mentioned.^** 

WEIGHTS AND MEASURES 

Five kinds of weights and measurements are mentioned : mdna^ utnmdna, 
avamdna, gamma and padtmina. Mina is of two kinds for weighing grains 
and liquids Amtt, prasrit, setiki, prastha, adhaka, drona and 

kumbha}^'‘ were used for weighing grams and mamki for liquids. Aguru, 
tagara, coy a, etc. were weighed by katsa, pala, tula and bhdra which is 
called ummina. 

In avamina we have hasta, danda, dhanuska, yuga, nalika, aksa, and musa- 
la, which were used for measuring wells, brick house, wood, mat, cloth 
and moats, etc. In gamma or counting we have numbers from one to one 
crore. In padmina there were guiija, kakani, nispava, karmamSioka, mandala- 
ka and suvama, which were used for weighing gold, silver, jewels, pearls, 
conch-shells and corals etc.^®‘ 

Among measures of distance we have angula, vitasti, ratm, kuksi, dhanm, 
and gavyuta. Among measures of length we have paraminu, trasarenu, 
ratharenu, bilagra, liksa,yukd andj'ara*** 

Among measures of time we have samaya, avalika, svasa, ucchvasa, stoka, 
lava, muhurta, akoratia, paksa, masa, rtu, ayana, samvatsara, yuga, varsahata 
(century) etc. reaching upto sXrsaprahelika^*^ 


113 Das. cu p. 63. 

114 Ana cu , p 117 
116 BtH Bha 3 3800 
116 Uvd , p 6 

111 And 71 (Han ) p 820 
118 t6i</ , Uod p 10 

118 For drona, adhaka, prastha and kudumba see Arthasdstra, p. 116. 
180 Kumbha is mentioned in the Sammohavinodim, p. 266. 

1*1 Am ju 132 

1** ibid 133 ; cf also Arthasdstra. p. 117 
1*3 tW, 114. 
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Time was measured by ndlika or the shadow of a gnomon 
[sankucchdy^?^ 

Tula (balance) is mentioned. Wrong weights and measures {kudalulla, 
kudamdna) were in use.^*® 


l»i Das eu. 1, p. 44 ; Brh. 3hd K, 261. According to the ArlhasSslra (p 110) naMd is 
the tune during which one idhaka of water passes out of a pot though an aperture of the same 
diameter as that of a wire of four a igulas in length and made of four mSshas of gold 
125 Uva 1, p 10. 



CHAPTER IV 

CONSUMPTION 

Consumption of wealth means the use of wealth for the satisfaction of 
various wants and desires. Production is the means while consumption 
is the end of all economic activity. Consumption is determined by the 
standard of life fixed by a particular person or society for himself or itself. 

Articles of consumption may be divided into necessaries, comforts 
and luxuries. 


FOOD 

The primary wants of life are those of food, clothing and shelter. As 
the countiy was largely agricultural there was ample supply of food. Of 
course, the food that the average man could affoid was not sufficiently 
rich. Four kinds of food are mentioned : food [asana), drink {pdna), 
eatable [khaima) and relishable {saima)} The articles of food were milk, 
curds, butter, ghee, oil, honey, wine, molasses, meat, cooked or dressed 
ioQA{ogd\imaga,CQTa.. pakvannei),* sak/xh (luckts m Hmdi), raw sugar (pW/i- 
iya), a meal of parched wheat (puya) and a meal of curds and sugar with 
spices {sthannl).^ The production of salt was very important. Several 
varieties of salt are mentioned, viz. sochal salt {sovaccala), rock salt 
{sindhava), ordinary salt (Iona), mine salt (roma), sea salt (samuddd), earth 
salt( pamsukhdra) and black salt [kdldlona).*' 

Besides, odana (rice), kummdsa (bean) and sattuga (fried barley) are 
mentioned.' The following consisted of eighteen kinds of seasoned food 
(vyaniana) : supa (soup), odana {nee}, java (boiled barley), three kinds of 
meat, cow-milk, jiisa (water of boiled pulse), bhakkha {khandakhddya or 
sweets in which candy was used in plenty, com.), gulaldoamyd {gol pdpadi 
in Gujerati), mulaphala (bread-fruit), hanyaga (cumin), sdga (vegetable), 
^rasdlu [majjika, a royal preparation made of the mixture of two palas of 
ghee, one pala of honey, half an ddhaka of curds, twenty pepper corns and 
ten palas of candied sugar, com.), pina (wine), pdniya (water), pdnaga 
(a drink made of grapes) and sdga (a preparation seasoned with butter- 
milk such as daliibadd, etc., com.). These articles were piepared in a 
cooking pot {tkdlipdgasuddha) and were offered to the parents, master 
and religious teacher ® 

Among other preparations mention is made of pejja (made of gruel or 
decoction of some kind of pulse or nee), ghayapumia {ghevara in Hindi), 
pdlangamdhuraya (a sweet liquid preparation of the mango or lemon- 
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Jfajia. 7, p. 84. 

Ava, cH II, p 319. 

Aca. //, 1,4 247 i also Brh Bha 2 3t75ff. tff. Mahabhd. Vtt 64, It, 
Das. si 3 8, al'io sec GiraA:a, ch 27, p 813 ff. 

Ava, ci. II., p 317. 

j'Ad. 3*135 , also see Garaka, krtannavai’ga, ch. 27, p. 800 fii 
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yiize)' sikakesara^ (a sweet), morandaka (a sweet made of oil seed)®, 
mandaka, a cake stuffed with molasses and ghee?” Then ahadiyd was a 
special sweet coming from one house to another as present.” Puldka 
was a special dish.” Then we had guliyd or tablets made from the powder 
of the tubara tree which were used by the sddhus. The kkolds were dried 
pieces of cloths moistened with milk ; these were washed and this water 
was used for drinking purposes.^® 

Cooking is mentioned.^* Cooks [mahdnasiya) were employed by the 
rich and the kings. They prepared various kinds of dishes.®® Cooks arc 
included among nine ndrus?^ Vegetables were cooked in oil (neha)?^ 
To make arrangements for vegetable and ghee in the kitchen was known 
as dvdpa and the discussion whether food is cooked or uncooked as nirvdpa?^ 
The place of dining was besmeared with grass and lotuses and flowers 
were strewn ; then pots were arranged and people had their meals .®“ 
Mahdnasasdld is mentioned as a free food distributing kitchen in which 
food was distributed free to ascetics, monks and the poor.®® 

WINE 

Wine and meat were considered amongst luxurious foods. Drinking 
wine seems to have been very common in early society. According 
to Kautilya, on the occasions of festivals, fairs and pilgrimage, right of 
manufacturing of liquor for four days was allowed.®® There are refer- 
ences in the Rdmdyana^^ and Mahdbkdrata (I-yy-iglf, I-i74‘i3fr; 
I'i77'io f ; H*4-8 f) which go to prove that wine was expensively used 
and was held in considerable estimation as a favourite drink®®. As we 
have seen, wine and meat are included among eighteen kinds of food men- 
tioned in Jain texts. 

Liquor was manufactured or consumed on a large scale. Taverns 
{pdndgdra: kappasdld) are known where various kinds of wine was sold.®®’ The 
profession of a rasavdnijja is mentioned which dealt in wine.®® Flags on 


Uva l.p 8. 

S Anta, p. 10 
B Brh. Bhd 1. 3281. 

1® Nisi, cu II, p 693. 

' BTh.Su 2 17; Bha. 2 3016. 

» ibid 5 604811 

Brk. Bha 1 -2882. 2892. 

Jt 14 Ndya 7, p. 88. 

16 Viva 8, p. 46. 

1® Jamhu fi 3,p. 193. , 

11 Naya 16, 162. 

1® 4 282. 

'® Nisi cd. PI p 46. 

*® tiid.9,p 511 , Na)id 13. p 143. 

I *1 Arthasastia, p 134, also cf Dhammabada A. Ill, p. 100. 
M II 91, 51 , V. 36. 41 ; VII 42 21 f. 

*• R. L. Mitra, Indo-Aryan, Vol I, pp 396 IT. 

»4 Nisicd I 9, p. 611 , Vya,Bha. 10 '485. 

Supra, p. 106. 
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the wine shops are referred to.*® We read in the NdyadhammakaliH 
that when kings and princes attended the sayamvara ceremony of Doval, 
kmg Duvaya entertained them with various wines and liquors such as 
sura, majja, sldhu, pasannd and meat.*^ The princes of Baravai were addict- 
ed to wine tmd the wine known as kdyamharl^^ is said to have been the 
cause of destruction of the capital**. Even women were sometimes 
addicted to drink.®® | 

In the Brhatkalpa sutra the Jam monks and the nuns were not allowed 
to put up m a residence where jars [kimbha) of wine were stored. It 
should be noted that as a rule the monks were prohibited from drinking 
wine/^ but under exceptional circumstances such as sickness [gelanna), etc. 
they weie allowed to take it.®* Wine was also prescribed to achieve good 
health and brilliancy.®® The following varieties of wine are mentioned : 
candraptabhd, manisildkd, varasldku, varavdrunl, dsava^ madhu^^ meraka,^ 
nstdbhd or jambuphalakalikd, dugdkajdh, piasannd, ®’ tallaka (variant 
nellaka or mdlaga), iatdi, kliaijurasdra,^^ mrdvikdsdra, kdpisdyana,^" supakva 
and tksurasa.^° Most of these wines were named after their colour ; some 
were prepared from various fruits ; the wine known as saidu had such 
a quality that even though it was diluted a hundred times it did not lose 
its true nature.*^ 


>0 Brh. Bha 2 3539. 

16, p 179 

>3 Kadambari IS also mentioned in theHarivaniUd(II 41 -IS).!! was distilled from the ripe 
fruit of the Wainia(Nauclea kadamba), which is highly saccharine, but not edible in its natural 
state (R L Mitra, op at , I, p. 426) 

Utlara Tl 2, p 36a f. 

30 Uia 8. 

31 Cf durmg the PajjiLana, the Jam monks or nuns who wete hale and hearty were not 
allowed to take the following drinks milk, thick sour milk, fresh butter, clarified butter, oil, 
sugar, honey, liquor and meat {Kalpa Su 9 17) 

Br/i, Bha 2 3413, also cf Ndya 5, p 80 f. 

»3 Prh. Bha 5 6035. 

3i One hundred palas of kapitthn (Feronia Elephanlum), five hundred palas of phdnita 
(sugar) and one prastha of honey {madhu) lorms mava [ArUm. p 132) 

35 The juice of grapes is teimed madhu {ibid p 133 , cf also It L Mitia, Indo-Aryan, 1, 
p.411). 

38 A sour gruel or decoction of the bark of meihairngi (a kmd of poison) mixed with 
jaggery (guda) and with the powder of long pepper and black pepper or with the powder of 
tnphald forms maireya {ibid) It is also called gaudi or rum (R. L. Mitra, op cit , p. 412 ) 

3t Twelve orf/iotar of flour (^is//ia), five projt/ias of Aiwa (ferment), with the addition of 
spices ( idtijanibhdia), together with the bark and fruits oiputraka (a species of a ticc) constitutes 
prasannd {ibid., p. 132) 

88 It was a date liquor , it has ripe dates for its basis, and with it is mixed jack fruit, 
ginger and the juice of the soma vine (R L. Mitra, Indo-Aiyan, I, p 412) 

38 Kaoisdyana is also mentioned m the Brhatkalpa Bhasya (2 3408) ; it was very rare. 

48 It has sugarcane for its basis, and black pepper, plums, curds, and salt for adjuncts 
(R. L. Mitra, op cil ). For arista, jiaki/arasa and other varieties of madya see Caraka, cm. 27, 
p. 776 £f. 

41 Jambu. sa 20, p. 99 f , Jioa. 3, pp 264a f, 145a, Papia, 17, p. 364 f. Cf. the quern 
Gellana besmeared her hair with wine and went to visit Sepiya in the prison whete it served nod 
for the kmg, Ana, cu. II, p. 171. • * ' 
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Among other varieties are mentioned goAi (rum, also known as meraka 
or sidhu),pittht (made from the rice pastry, etc.)**, (prepared from 

bamboo shoots) and pkalasurd (prepared from fruits, such as grapes, dates, 
etc., also known as prasannd or wrira),*® tdlaphala (prepared from the palm 
fruit)** and jdti (prepeired boxtijah flower).*® 

MEAT-EATING 

Like wine-drinking, flesh-eating was also prevalent in those days. 
Under various occupations we have studied the busy life of the hunters, 
the fowlers, the butchers and the fishermen who used to supply various 
kinds of meat and fish from which many kinds of curry and soup were 
prepared. Meat was prepared by frying {tally a), roasting {bhajjiya) 
drymg {pansukka) and salting {lavam) in various ways.*® Mention has 
been made of a royal cook who prepared varieties of meat dishes and 
brought them to the royal table. The Suriyapannatti mentions that by 
eating flesh of a cdsaya, deer, tiger, frog, animals with claws, and water 
animal in particular constellations, success is achieved .*’ The sankhadis or 
speciaf festivals are mentioned, where a large number of animals were 
Idlled and their flesh was served to the guests. It is stated that a monk 
or nun should not resolve to go to a festival when they knew that they 
would be served up chiefly with meat or fish or roasted slices of meat or 
fish.*® 

We learn from the UttarSdhyayana Sutra that, when Aritthanemi was 
going for his marriage, he saw a herd of cattle which was to be slaughtered 
in order to feed the marriage party. Aritthanemi, however, felt disgusted 
and renounced the world.*® We are told of Revai that her servants used 
to kill two calves every day from the herds that belonged to her ancestral 
property and bring to her. This shows that flesh-eating was common 
in early society.*® 


4* Sma IS also called varum or paiuthi. It has half boiled nee, barley, black pepper, 
lemon juice, ginger, and hot water for its ingredients Rice and barley arc to be digested 
in hot water for two days, then boiled, then spiced with the other inCTcdients, and allowed to 
ferment thoroughly, and lastly distilled (R. L Mitra, ,p 413) .Siira is mentioned in 
literature (See Vidic Index, Vol. II, p 458). TheSonmuiha ^nodim (p.381) mentions five kinds 
of sura piUhisurd, pSaasma, odaaasura, hnnapakkhitta and Sambharasamyutta. 

*5 Brh Bha 2 3412 

4* 'tdlaot palm liquor is made from ripe palm fruit spiced with danti (Croton Ployan- 
drum), and the leaves of the kakuhha plant (R. L Mitra, Indo-Arjian, Vol I, p. 412) 

45 yiud 2, p 14 

49 Yiua 2, p 14; 3. p 22 Other preparation of meat were sankhandiya, vatlakhandiya, 
dihakhandiya, rahassakhondtya, himapakka, jammapakka, vegapdeka, mdruyapakka, kola, heranga, 
mahtldta, etc , ibtd. p 46. 

« Su 61, p. 161. 

48 Jea 11, 1-4,246. 

49 22. 14ff, 

Uvd. 8, p. 63 ; for references to llsh-eating in the Vedic literature, see Vedic Index, 
II, p. I4S. 
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THE JAIN MONKS AND MEAT-EATING 

Ordinarily, a Jain whether a layman or a monk, must abstain from 
flesh eating.*^ We are told of Jmadatta, a sdvaga’s son who refrained 
from flesh-eating prescribed by a physician even at the stake of his life. 
He told his parents that he would enter into the flames of fire and die 
but would never violate his long-cherished vow by eating flesh.®* 
Further we are told of Addayakumara who condemned flesh-eating 
in the course of a discussion with the Buddhists and the HatfhitSvasasJ^ 

But it seems that under extreme distress, as a special rule, the Jains 
were allowed to take meat.®* Among the articles of food referred to 
above, we have seen that wine (majja) and meat (maAsa) are mentioned 
along with rice, milk, curds, etc. as articles of food received by monks in 
alms. Justifying the mention of mqfja and maihsa in the Sutra the 
commentator remarks that these should be explained with reference to 
the Cheda sHtras, or perhaps a covetous monk might desire to eat flesh 
and hence they are included among the articles of food.®* 

Further, the question arose as to what a monk should do if he was 
oflTered bony flesh or bony fish. Under such circumstances, it is stated 
that he should try to avoid bones and should ask for flesh. But if inspite 
of his request, the giver threw bony flesh in his pot, he must retire to a 
solitary place and keeping aside the bones and the thorns, should swallow 
the rest.®® Here again, the commentator explains that majja and marhsa 
may be accepted as a cure for lutd (a kind of cutaneous disease) etc. at the 
instance of a good physician.®'' 

Besides there were certain countries where people were in the habit 
of taking meat. In the country of Sindhu, for example, people lived on 
flesh and so non-vegetanans were not despised in that country.®* Then 
there were robber-settlements and solitary villages {sunnagdma) where 
nothing was available to eat except flesh. Under such circumstances a 
sddhu, setting aside the general principle, was allowed to eat flesh as a 
special case.®* 

In fact, these examples only show that the Jains took a practical view 
of the question of flesh-eating. In times when no other food was available 


m Cf that a Buddhist Bhxkkhu is forbidden to eat flesh of a beast purposely killed for his 
sake, and the flesh of useful animals as horses, elephants, etc. {Mahavagga,\l, 23. 10, 11) , also 
Sutla Mpala, Amagandhasutta (II 2). See ^o Prof. Kosambi’s article on Meat-eating m the 
Purdtattva (3-4 p. 323 ff). 
sa eS. II p 202. 

Suya II, 6 37-42. 

a* Cf the story of the five Brshmanas narrated in the Brhat-kalpa Bhaaya (1.1013-10). 
See also Bhag (16) where Mahavira is said to have taken the flesh of a pigeon. Also cf. the 
conduct of the sages Vamadeva, BhSradvaja and Visvamitra, who bemg tonnented by hunger 
ate the flesh of a dog and a cow and saved their lives [Mam. X. 106 if). . 

«» Acd Ti II I 4 247 

68 Das Sit 6 1 73 f. See also Cwriii, p. 184, cf. also Nisi. eU. (16, p. ll)84-i^)°«|lieK , 
flesh-eating is allowed as a special case 
6* Acd , op at ., ; also cf 1 9 274. 
ss Brh Bha. 1 1236. 

'8 ibtd 1. 2906-11 ; also Nisi. cO. Pi., p. 134. 
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except meat, Jain monks were advised to take it rather than starve 
themselves- to death. The wandering monks who passed through all 
sorts of countries and met all sorts of people, most of them having a predil- 
ection to meat diet, could not be too punctilious about their diet, and a 
via media had to be found out if they were to preach their religion with- 
out the pangs of hunger. They could, however, atone for their sin after 
performing prdjascitta. 


DRESS 

After food the most immediate necessity of life is clothing. Cotton 
clothes were commonly worn . People had a common taste for good cloth- 
ing, perfumes, garlands and ornaments (vatthagandhamalldlankara) 
Clothes are mentioned among the requisites of a gentleman.®* Four 
kinds of garments are mentioned : the garments worn daily, after bath, 
at the festivals and fairs, and while visiting king or nobles, etc.®* 

People were fond of luxuries and varieties of luxurious cloth are men- 
tioned. The oldest list of textiles is given in the Acdrdnga?^ Cloth made 
from wool {jangiya or jdnghika), bkanga'^ {bhahgtya), hemp [sdniya), palm 
leaves®' {pottaga), linen®® {khomiya) and lula {tulakada). It is stated that 
a monk or a nun may beg for above mentioned cloths.®* 

The following kinds of cloth were considered as very expensive and a 
monk or a nun was forbidden to use them ; cloth made from skin,®® {dinaga, 
com fine cloth (jaAina, com. j^sots), fine and beautiful cloth [sahina- 

kalldna), cloth made from goat’s hair (qyo)®®, blue cotton {kdya)^'‘ linen 
[khomiya], from the fibres of the dugulla plant [dugulla]^'^ patta fibres 


so cf Kalpa SS 4 82. 

61 Br/i. Bhi. 1-2557. 

61 tbid Pi. 644. 

63 II. 5 1. 364, 368, , also cf Mihndapanha, p 267. 

60 Bhdiigeya is mentioned in the Vtnayavaslu of the M&lasarvastivada, p 92. It is a 
kind of clodi made from the fibre of bhag tree still produced in the Kumon district of U P and 
IS known as bhSgelS , See Dr Motichand’s article m the Bharati Vidya, Vol I, Pt , 1 , p 41 

61 According to the commentary on the Brkatkalpa Bhasya, (2 pottaga is cotton 

88 According to the commentator khomiya is cotton. It was very common and was used 

for making cuara of the Buddhist Bhikkus, (Mahavagga, VIII 3 1), also see Ginja Prasanna 
Majumdar's aiticle on Dress in Indian culUre Vol. I, 1-4, p 196 f 

6t ThaBrh Kalpa Su (2 24)andtheTAa (5 446) mention ItrtdapaKa in place of tulakada 
which was made from the bark of the tirida tree Abo see Vinayauastu of the Mulasarvastivada, 
p. 94 According to Momer Williams, however, tirida (Simplocos Racemosa) is a kind of head 
dress 

68 Skin as material for clothing is mentioned in the MahSvagga (V. 10, 6, 8) In those 
days the skins of lion, tiger,leopard, cow and deer were used for cloSiing as well as for bedsheet 
etc. 

68 According to the Nisi cu (7, p 467), the dya cloths were made from the moss tha 
clung to the goats’ hoofs in the country of Tosali, but this seems to be unintelligible 

10 According to the Nisi cB (ibid ), the kdya cloths were made from kAayangkd (Abrus 
Procatorious) in the country of Kaka, which does not seem to be intelligible. 

It Nisi, cu (ibid) ; but accordmg to giianka, dukiila cloths were made from the cotton 
rpoduced in Gauda (Bengal). 
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{pattd)P malaya fibres {malayd), bark-fibres’® {panunna or pattunna in the 
Nisi, cu.), athsuya cloth (atnsiya), china silk (ezndffistya) , coloured cloth’* 
{desardga), spotless cloth’® (amila), cloth making rustling noise’® 
(gajjaphala), cloth as clear as crystal {phahya)," “flulTy blanket’”® [koya- 
va), blanket {kambalaga) and mantles {pavara)'^ ; skin cloth such as 
made from iirfra®® [udda), from pesa fur®’ [pesa), embroidered with pesa 
fur [pesala), made from the skin of black deer (kankamigdma), blue deer 
yellow deer (gora) ; cloth made from other materials, such as golden 
cloth (AaiiaAa) , cloth interwoven with golden tissues {kanagapatta),^^ cloth 
with borders woven with golden tissues®® {kanagakdnta), embroidered with 
golden thread®* (kanagakhaciya), tinsel-printing®' {kanagaphusiya),^^ 
cloth made from tiger’s skin (vaggha), panther’s skm [vivaggha), printed 
with one pattern such as leaf etc.®’ {dbharana)^ printed with many patterns 
such as leaf, candralekhd, svastikay ghatitikd and mauktika etc.®® {dbharana- 
vicitta)P° 

IS According to the Anu Sii. 37, the kitaja cloth is of five varieties, viz patta, malaya 
athsugOy cindmsuya and kimirdga (suvanna in the Brk Kalpa BhS 2 3<)62) The commentator 
explains the production of palla cloth from the insects that gathered round the flesh stored for 
the purpose in the jungle , the malaya cloth was produced in Malaya country, amsuya was 
product in the country outside China, and ciadmsiya in China itself According to the com- 
mentator of the Brhatkalpa Bhdaya (2 3662) arottrffl is silk manufactured of soft yarn , cindm- 
duka IS either cocoon silk or Chinese silk, and suiama is golden coloured thread produced by a 
certain variety of silk worms Silk is referred to in the MahSbhdrata as kUaja which was the 
product of Cina and Vdklika According to the Me’ Cnndlc, raw silk was from the interior 
of Asia and manufactured at Kos If this is true, Kameya garment refers to the towm of Kos 
and not to the cocoons (Or Motichand, Bhdratl Vidyd, lip 46 f) 

13 According to Monicr Williams (Sanskrit Dictionery), it is Calosanthes Indica Patmna 
IS also mentioned in the Mahabkdrata (II 78 54) 

14 Nisi cu (ibid) 

1® ibid, but according to Silanka, amila is camel 

10 JWsi eu ibid 

11 ibid 

18 It was a luxurious woolen article mentioned in the AfnAoia^^a (VIII. 1 36) According 
to the commentator of the Anu Si (37), koyata was made from the hair of a mouse (imdura), 
OT a goat (chdgala, Bik Bkd Vr 2 3662), kataia n included among the five kinds hairy cloth 
mentioned in the Jain texts, oihcis being rnna (made from the sheep wool), u/tiya (from the 
camel wool), miyaloma (from deer), and ktita (mixed with the hair of sheep etc ), Ann op at ; 
Brh, Bhd , op , at 

18 Kambala or prdvdra are mentioned in the MahSbhdrata (II 71*48) 
in the TatUtr _ 

81 In the Vedic period the pesa was gold- 

designs The making of such a garment was a regular occupation of women, as is indicated by 
the v/ordpesakari (Vedte Index II, p 22) 

81 Kanagcna jasia patta kata, JVist cS (ibid) 

88 antd jassa kanagena kata (ibid) 

8* Kanagasuttena phulliyd jas-ia pddiya (ibid). 

83 The material used in wax-cloth ornamentation is an oleaginous substance (roghan) 
that IS thickened with lime and coloured with pigments befoic being applied In tinsel- 
prmting an adhesive substance is printed over the texture and subsequently dusted with colour- 
ing matter In tmsel-pnnting the designs arc printed with blocks At first glue, gum, lac or other 
adhesive substance is first printed ovei the fabric and gold leaf, silver leaf, tin foil, mercury 
amalgam or other colour materials, Indian Art at Delhi 1903, pp 267 f, by Sir George Watt, 

so Kanagena jassa phullitdu dinndii, jahd kaddamena uddeddijjati (Nisf. cu, tbid), 

ST Patjkadiekdbharanena manditd (tbid) 

88 PatjkacandakhikascastikaghanitkamottikamSdihim manditd (ibid), 

89 geS, tbid. ; Kisi. cu, ibid. 
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The BkagavaU along with kappSsiya, patta and dugulla mentions the 
vadaga cloth, which is explained as tasar by the commentator.*® The 
Anuyogadvdra Sutra, which is undoubtedly a later work, mentions the follow- 
ing five varieties of cloth: cloth made from eggs®^ (andflga), cotton stalks 
[bondaya), insects {k%iaya), hair (vdlaya) and bark {yagaya). 

Dusa or dusya was another variety of cloth. Devadusa (divine dusd) 
is mentioned . It is stated that Mahavira joined the ascetic order wearing 
it on his left shoulder. Later on, this piece of cloth was estimated costing 
hundred thousand pieces of money {sayasahassamollam) With the 
vijayadusa is mentioned another variety of cloth which was as white as the 
conch-shell, kunda flower, spray of water and foam of the ocean.®* The 
Brhatkalpa Bkdsya mentions five kinds of dusya : koyava, pdvaraga,^ clean 
white cloth like the row of teeth (dadhidlt), sacks, elephant-housing, etc. 
which are woven with coarse "yarn (pun) and cloth woven with double 
yarn (virali)?^ The commentary on the Thdndnga gives palhavi or pallavi (a 
cloth thrown on elephant’s back) and navayaa (woollen sheet) in place of 
the last two mentioned articles.®® Another list of the five dusyas is : 
pillow (upadhdna, also known as bibboyand), mattress stuffed with cotton 
(tuli), ®’ mattress of the size of a human being (dliiigani or ahngana), 
cushions for cheek (gandovahdna) and round cushions (masuraka)^^. 

We came across various other terms such as couch, bedsheet and cush- 
ions. The couch (sayanijja) of Tisala was furnished with the mattress of a 
man’s length (sdlmganavaitio), with pillows (bibboana) on both sides, 
it was raised on both sides and hollow in the middle, was extremely soft, 
was covered with linen and dukula cloth, it contained a well-worked bed- 
sheet (layattdna), and covered with a beautiful red cloth (rattarhsuya) soft 
to touch like fur, cotton fibres and butter.®® 

Soft towels dyed with fragrant saffron were used to rub the body after 
bath ^®® Then the Kalpa sutra refers to a curtain (javamyd) adorned with 
different jewels and precious stones, manufactured in a famous town 
(varapattamggaya)^^^ its soft cloth was covered with hundreds of patterns 
and decorated with pictures of wolves, bulls, horses, men, dolphins, birds, 
snakes, kinnaras, deer, sarabhas, yaks, elephants, shrubs and plants.”® 

so 11.11 

81 According to the commentary (Su 37), it was made from the egg of a swan (hamsa), 
which IS unintelligible Perhaps it is same as ‘andi’ cloth in Hindi 

8* Acd cu , p 208 Cf Siieyyaka dusa in the Mahdiagga (VIII 1 29) , it was a cloth piece 
from Sivi costing hundred thousands pieces of money. Dussayugam is mention d in the 
Majjhma / p 216. 

83 Raya. 43, p 100 

94 See Supra Also cf the explanation given by the commentator. 

89 3 3823 f. 

80 4 310, p. 222. 

8t Tultka (quilts stuffed with cotton wool) is also mentioned in the Dlgha, 1, p. 7. 

83 Brk Bha , op. cit 

90 Kaipa 3. 82 ; Nava. 1. p. 4, 

too Oia Su 31, p. 122. 

101 Brought from a noble worbhop (Anla. trans. by Barnett, p. 22). 

103 4-63. If/ 
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The celacilimillis described anotlicr curtain for the use of the Jain 
monks“®. It is divided into four classes: made fiom yarn {suttartm), 
made from stiings (lajjumai), made from bark-sLi ips [vdgamat), made from 
sticks [dandamdi) and made from bamboo-sticks {kadaganial) . These 
curtains were five hands in Icngtii and three in width.*“ 

bkqy add 01' anundcrweai was worn 111 Maharj^iu.i by giils iiom 
their childhood. They continued wearing it till tlicy maiiied and 
conceived. Then the relationsweie invited and bhoyadd\s&i> rcmo\ccl 
following a ceremony. Bhoyadd was know'n as kaccha in the country of 
Lata 

About the dress we hear of new' {ahaya) and costly {sinmhaggaha) 
clothes.^'’® We read that Mahavira was clad in a pan ofiobcs {patia- 
juyala) so light that the smallest breath would carry them away , they were 
manufactured in a famous city, praised by clever artists, soft as the fume 
of horses, embroidered with golden thread by skilful artists and ornamen- 
ted with designs of flcmingoes (hatnsalakkhaiia) 

People wore two pieces of cloth, the upper garment and the lower gar- 
ment. The former (uttanjja) is described as beautiful with swinging pearl 
pendants j it was one piece of cloth Sewing was known. 

The needle and thread (suisuttagay’^^ are mentioned. The monks were 
allowed to sew the pieces of cloth."® 

the JAIN MONKS AND THEIR DRESS 

As we have seen Paisvanatha allowed an under and upper garment 
(santaruttara) for the ascetics.^^^ A monk was allowed to weai three 
robes,^" tivo linen {ksaumika) under garments (otmcela) and one uoolcn 
{amnika) upper garment."® The monks who could not go about naked 
were permitted to wcai katibandha (<iho called aggoya/a) 111 order to cover 
then privities Tins piece of cloth was four fingcis bioacl and one hand 
long.®" Later on it was icplaced by lolapattakn. Like tJic Buddhists 
dyed garments wcic pi ohibitcd to the Jam monks as well as \\c have seen 
before. The Jam monks also wcic piohibited from weaimg the 
garments with fringes {daid). It is ordained that they should put on 
undivided garment in the country of Tliiina, but its fringes must be 
removed.®" 

103 Brh ju 1 18 , cf cihmiha in the Cullavagga, VI 2 0. 

101 Brh Bhd 1. 2374 f, also 3. 4804 4811, 4816, 4817. 

105 Jfisi cS Pi,p 46. 

100 Otia Ju 31,p 122 

101 Aca II, 2 15, p 3D0. Also Ramaya\}a I. 73 31. 

103 Ova. p 45 

100 Siiya 4 2.12 

110 Acd ri 5 I 304 

111 Ultard 23. 29 , also mentioned in the Vinayavailu of the Mulasatvastlvada, p. 04. 

Ill Buddha also allotvs d thirc rohrs a douWe wpi'l cloth (samghdta), single upper roBfe 

(uttarasanga) and a single upper gaiment {anlmtudiaka), Mahuiagga, VIII, 13 4, 6. 

118 Acd 7, 4 208 

,IU tbid 7 0. 220. 

113 Bt/i. Bhd. 3 ■3005 f, ehannadasa and dirghadasa arc also mentioned in the Vwaymastu 
°f the Mtdasarvastiv^a, p 05. 
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The Mgganthiniis were allowed to use the following clothes : uggahanan- 
taga, which was used to cover their privities, it was like a boat in shape, 
broad in the middle and thin at the sides, and was made of soft cloth. 
Patta was tied by fasteners and was sufficient to cover the waist ; it was four 
fingers in width. It covered both ends of the uggakanantaga and was like a 
wrestler’s tight short {jdngfityd m Hindi) The third was addhoruga, which 
was worn over the uggakanantaga zitA covering the waist ; its shape 

was aftci the style ol the wrestlers and it was firmly tied on both sides 
over the breasts. The fourth was calanikd which covered the knees and 
was uiisewn ; it was worn after the manner of the bamboo top dancers. 
The fifth was abbhintaramyamsinl ; beginning from the waist it reached 
half length of the thighs Generally it was worn by the nuns to avoid 
being seen naked at the time of changing garments and becoming the 
laughing stock of the people. The sixth was bahiniyamisml, which, 
beginning from the waist and reachmg down the ankles was tied with 
string to the waist. 

Then the following garments were worn in the upper part of the body 
by the nuns: kaficuka, which measured two and half hands (the standard 
being one’s own fore-arm) in length and one in width, and was firmly tied 
on both sides on the waist and covered the breasts. Another was ukkacchl 
(aupakakstki); it was a garment like square in shape on the right 

side *, it measured one and a half hands, and covering the breasts and 
the back was knotted on the left shoulders The third was vegacchiyd 
(vaikaksikl) j it was knotted on the right shoulders, otherwise it was like 
aupakaksiki. The fourth was sanghdta ; they were four in number ; one 
measured two hands, two three hands, and one four hands. The first was 
to be worn in the cloister (pratisraya), the second and the third out of 
door, and the last for assemfjlies {samavasarana) The fifth was khand- 
hakarani which was like a wrapper fourteen hands in length, square in 
shape and was worn to save oncselffrom the strong wind. It covered tlic 
shoulder and the body. This was used to dwarf the stature of the beauti- 
ful nuns by placing it at the back and trying it with aupakaksiki and 
vaihaksikl}^^ 

Then the shoes of different shapes formed important articles of cos- 
tume. The BrhatkalpaBhdsya prescribes the use of shoes for the Jain monks, 
specially when they were on tours, in case of illness, whose feet were 
tender by nature, in fear of wild animals, those suffering from leprosy, 
piles or who were short sighted.”® Taliya shoes were fastened to the feet 
in order to protect one’s feet from thorns while travelling in night ; with 
this kind of shoe a mon k could travel fast. Usually the monks were allow- 
ed to wear singlc-solcd (egapuda) shoes, but they could also use four-soled 

lie The Aca (II. 6 lj364) mentioiiB only four sanghalis, which shows that at the tune 
of the author of tlic orn* Bh&syai there was an increment in the number of wcanns articles* 

111 Brh, Bha 3 4082-01, and com. ; also Acd. II. 5.1.304, 

118 JBrfi. fiAa. 3. 3862. 
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ones. The pudaga or khallaka shoes were used in winter to cover the 
foot-sore {vivacc^. They were of two kinds; addhakkdla and khalla. 
The former covered half the feet, while the latter covered the whole. 
The vagurd covered the toes and also the feet. The kosagas covered the 
toes to save the nails against stone, etc. Kkapusd^° covered the 
ankles and was used as a precaution against cold, snake, snow and 
thorns. There are mentioned the ardhajanghikd and janghikd shoes which 
covered half and full thighs respectively.”^ 


HOUSE 

As food is necessary to sustain life, and clotliingto protect body from 
the inclemency of weather, so shelter is necessary to protect oneself from 
the rain, the sun and the wind. The art of house-building {vatthumjja) 
was considered as one of the seventy two arts in Jain literature. Ordinarily, 
houses were built of bricks and wood. There were doors, pillars, thresh- 
holds and bolts,^** about which we shall see later on. There were 
lofty mansions for rich and well-to-do people. 

LUXURIES 

The people were fond of luxuries as we have seen. We find them well- 
attired, fond of ornaments, wreaths, flowers, perfumes, unguents, etc. 
Among the requisites of a gentleman mention is made of Joilet, ornaments, 
clothes, garlands, food, perfumes, instrumental music, dancing, drama and 
singing.”® 

Great care and attention was bestowed on hair dressing and hair 
cutting by ancient Indians.^®* The colopana or the ceremony of tonsure 
was an important ceremony held at the birth of a child. Great care was 
taken in hair cutting on the occasion of renunciation ceremony.*®' 

We hear of toilet saloons ( alahkdnyasahhd )*®® where a number of 
attendants performed the toilet of a number of samanas, mdhanas, orphans, 
sickly and poor people.*®* 

The luxury of the people is evident from the use of the large number 
of gold, silver, ornaments and jewellery. The kmgs, princes and the 
wealthy people went out surrounded by servants and attendants with an 


iiD The Uudlakabandha and other shoes are mentioned in the Mahdvagqa v, 2'3. 

ISO Perhaps it is the same as the Iranian ‘kafis’ and kdpts~kifiis of central Asia (see Dr, 
Motichand’s article in the 7 of the Indian Soettty of Ihi Or, Art Vol, XII, 1944). 

1.2883 , 3.3847. 

US Raya. Su 98. 

‘S* Brh. Bhd 1 2537, cf. sunahdta suuilUli kappitakesamatsu amuttamalabharatfd 
(Paramatthadipani, the com on the Uddna, p 7). 

isi The Rdmdyana and the MahSihS^la contain frequent notices of the braid, and the 
neglect of the coifliire as a mark of grief or violent excitement; R. L. Mitra, op. at , vol. 
I. p. 210 ff. 

iS5 f/dyd 1. 29 f 

isa Paramatthadipani, the com. on the Uddna, p. 333 refers to alankSrasaltha which dealt 
With the rules of hair cutting. 

1ST 13, p. 143. 
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umbrella decorated with garlands of koranta flowers held over them.”* 
They were taken out in a litter in a gorgeous procession accompanied by 
damsels standing with yak tail in hand or carrying a fan or a pitcher 
The rich people possessed palatial buildings, married several women, 
made magnificient donations, paid large fees to courtesans and enjoyed 
rich festivities. 

The middle class people too lived a life of ease, and indulged in chan- 
ties, and made gifts to the order. The hardest lot was those of poor people 
who earned their daily wages and with great difficulty could make their 
both ends meet. The poor labourers often suffered from the hands of 
money-lenders for whom they had to work as slaves for the non-payment 
of the debts. 
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INTRODUCTORY 

Indian society gives expression to the gi cal principle that life is a long 
pilgrimage extending beyond death into the infinite and the eternal Let 
each individual in the society endeavour foi liis own wclfaic, but his m- 
teicsts should not run counter to the interests of the society The paths 
followed by individuals may be separate but the ultimate goal must be 
the same. “The Gieatest Good of the Gieatest Number” should be the 
motto 

In the following section we have made an attempt to collect the 
scattered material depicting the Social Life of ancient Indian people with 
a view to grasping the ordinary life and activities of the early people 




CHAPTER I 


SOCIAL ORGANISATION 

Caste-system [vanm) was the back-bonc of the ancient Indian 
Society. 


THE ARYA ,VND the WARYA 

Jain texts draw a distinction between the Aiya and the Andiya 
According to the Vedic literature the characteristic physical difference 
between the two races was that of colour The Aiyans who were the 
conquerors were fair-coloured and the aborigines oi the non- Aiyans, who 
formed the subjugated race, were dark-coloiired ^ 

Jain texts divide the Aiyans into five classes • — Aiyan by country 
ikhelta), birth {jati), family (kula), trade (kamma), language {bhasa) and 
art and handicraft [sippa) “ 

The twenty five and a half Aryan countries will be described later 
on Among the Aryans by birth we have six respectable castes {ibbhajatt) 
sndndL&Ambattha^Kahnda, Videha, Vedaga,Hantaz.n'ACiiitnina (or Tunltina) 
Among Aiyaris by family there were Ugga, Bhoga, RAinna, Ikkhdga. N&ta 
and A’oraayfl.’^jAmong Aiyans by trade we had dealers m cloth {dosiya), 
weavers (rottyia), dealers in cotton dealers m yarn [suUavedliya), 

grocers (bhandavedhya), potters [koldhya) and carriers of litters {naravdhani- 
ya).*’ Among Aryam by art and handicraft we had tailors [iunndga), 
weavers {tantuvdya), silk weavers {paMgdia), makers of leather bags for 
holding water {deyada), feather-brush-makers or rope-makers (vaiuda) 
mat-makers [chavviya), wooden sandal-makers {kattliapdujdia), grass 
sandal-makers (tnnnjapduydia), umbrella-makers [chatlakdia), carnage- 
makers {vajjhdra = vdhyakdia), model-makers [potthdia), plaster-makers 
painters (niiiiraj, workers in conch-shell {sankhdra), workers in 
ivory (rffflwtara), braziers [bhanddra),jijjhagdiaf^), spear-makers [seUagdia), 
and workers in cowries [kodigdia) ^ 


FOUR CLASSES 


Jainism and Buddhism opposed the caste system asserting the social 
^uperiority of the Ksatriyas over the Brahmanas. Yet it is a mistake to 


1 See Senart, Ciulf tn /ni/ta, p 122 f For various theories of oiigin of catle, see Census 
India, iggi, Vol I, Pt. I, pp 433 fl 

* Panm 1 37. 

• However, it should be noted that Ambattka and Videha aie mentioned as low castes ; 

see infra. 

4 The Aiiu Su 130, p. 1 3Ca adds grass cutters, stick-gatlicrers and leaf-gatheicis, etc , 
also cf Milindapahha, p 331 

® Cf The Rdmayana (11,83 12 if) which meniioia mamkara kumbhakdra, sutrakarmakn 
sastTopajivl, mdyuraka krdkaetka, racaka, ledhaka, dantakdra, sudhdkdia, gandhopa]tm, 
suoarnakdra, kambaladhdiaka, sndpaka,uccliddaka, latdya, dhupaka. saiindnka, rajaka,tmmaiaya, 
gramamahattara, ghoramahallara, satldsa, amt katiartaka. 
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suppose that caste-distinctions were abolished during the period of 
Mahavira and Buddha The four classes such as Bambhana, Khattiya, 
Vaissa and Sudda are mentioned in the Jain Suttas ® According to the 
Jain tradition during the time of Usabha those who were state- officers 
were styled as Khattiyas and those who were landlords and bankers 
as Gahavais Then came into being the Vaniyagas and theVaissas. Later 
on during the reign of Bharata came into existence the Bambhanas oi 
Mahanas^ and then the Suddas Besides these primary vannas there 
were mixed castes formed from the union of different castes.® 

THE BRAHMANAS 

/ In Jain texts the Brahmanas are held in contempt and are le- 
^resented as the opponents of the Jam religion Frequently the term 
dhijjai (dhikjdti) ‘‘condemned caste” is used for them contemptuously In 
Jain Suttas as stated above, generally the primary position in society 
is assigned to the Khattiyas instead of the Bambhanas We have seen 
that no Tlrthankara was born in a family other than the Ksatriyas It 
is laid down that no great men are evei born m low, miserly, beggarly or 
^n Brahmanical families A legend tells us that before his birth Mahavira 
was removed from the womb of Brahmani Devananda to that of Ksatri- 
yani Trisala,® 

But it should be noted that though the Jam stones seem to make the 
position qf the Bambhanas inferior to that of the Khattiyas, the Brahmanas 
enjoyed a high position in the society. It is stated in the Nisltha curni 
that the Brahmanas were gods in heaven, the Prajapati created them on 
earth as divine beings and so offering alms to them results in gain of spi- 
ritual merit Then the terms Samana and Mdhana freq uently occur to- 
gether m the Jam texts which shows that the homeless ascetics and the 


8 Gf Uitard 25 31 , Viva 5, p 33 , Acd Nit 19 27 

T The Jam texts gne a cunous explanation of the term Mdhana It is said that once 
Bharata invited the Jam monks to partake various kinds of eatables and their bcint? 
refused, distributed them among the sdiagas 1 hese sdi aga^ were of simple nature and 

rcligious-mmded, and whenever they saw anybody killing, they stopped him by saMng 
“do not kill* {mdhana) and hence the) came to be known as Mdhanas (Ard cu p 5 
also cf ibid, p 213 f, Vasu p 18i) 

S In the line of Manu I he ipllowing mixed castes arc mentioned in the Jam texts Am- 
battha, Ugga Nisada, Augava, Magodha, Suta, Khalta, Vaideha and Candala I’hcn 
through furllicr combination between mixed castes wc have Sovaga, Venava, Bokkasa 
and Kukkuraa (Acd Nir 21-27 , tf Mam, X G-5(i , also Gautama, IV 16 ff) 
fl Kalpa 2 22 Cf a similar view expiesscd in the (I, p 49) that the Buddhas 

are boiii m one or other of the two highest classco the Khattiya oi the Biahmana 
castes and never in the low caste The Buddhist writers m enumeration of lour castes 
imanably mention the Ksatriyas befOTC the Brahmanas Cf also Vdjmiieya samhitd 
(XXXVIll 19) and Kathaka (28 5) where Ksatriyas are slated superior to the Brah- 
manas (Majumdar, 6p cit , pp 3G7 369 , Fick op eit , p 84 IT) For a controxersv 
regarding the superiority of castes between Vasislha, a Biabmana and a 

Ksatriya, sec Dr, G, S, Ghurye, Caste arid Race in India, p 63 f, 

10 13, p. 865. ^ 
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Brahmanas were identical “ The pre-eminent position of the Biah- 
manas is also evidenced by the fact that Mahavira was styled as Mahmd}^ 
or Mahdnuihana?^ 


J\IN CONCEPTION OF BR\n\L\NA 

Jain writers like those of the Buddhists lav sticsson one's deeds 
Tather than one’s biith It is said that one docs not become a Siamana 
by the tonsure, nor a by enchanting the sacicd syllaVile 'Om\ 

nor a Mum by living in woods, nor a Tavasa by weaiing clothes of kusa 
grass and bark, but one becomes a '^lamam by equanimity of mind, a 
Bidhmqna by chastity, a Muhi by knowledge and a Tiiutsa bv penance 
In fact, a person’s uoilh in life IS dcteimiiicd by Ml tuous life and not b) 
birth The iidiculc of caste system reaches its highest pitch when 
Hariesa, a soidga by biith, \isitcd a saciifcial enclosure yjam aiddc) of a 
Brd'imvia teacher and pieachdcl him that the ical fire was penance, the 
real fire-place was life, the leal ladle (iu d) w as right cxcition. the ical 
cow-dung was body, the ical fue-wood was km man, the leal oblation was 
self-control, right exertion and tranquility . the sacied pond was law and 
the leal bathing- place was celibacy But it is interesting to note that 
in spite of those caste-denounemg preachings and seimons thejains could 
not do away with the time lionouicd icstiictions cl caste 1 hey dicw a 
line of distinction between high tubes (jdli-dija) and low tubes (jdlt- 
jungiva), high trade [kanma-diya) and low tiade (kamma-jung^ja) and high 
crafts {sippa-dtya) and low crafts iS’ppa-jtingiyay^ which wc shall see 
shoitly 


rm iR PRi\ n e&i s 

Wliatcvei view the Jams may have had about the Brahmanas, 
it is certain that gencidlly tliev wcic held in icspect and esteem by the 
people as pointed out aheadv We aic told that king Bhaiata fed them 
daily and distinguished ilicm fiom othcis b\ putting the mark of kdki?iT 
jewel on their peison Ihe kings show^cd libeiahty tow aids them by 
offering gifts WcleainthattheNanda' orP.l'lahputtagaieanay wealth 

n Cf Ua cR p ns , cl Sfimnd/f, Samin I Bi'lim in I Sum (II p 1201,2101, I\ , 
p 2311, V, p 1 
Suya 9 1 

^3 L\d 7 

Lttara 23 20 11 Cl i similai view of ihc BufliUii',! Until and taste cause 

conccil , ttrtuc is iht hiqhc-vl , khilti,t Brihm ii i Vt'.'ia Siiclci i C unl'il'i and 
Piikkasa all bcconiu equal in lltt a >ilfl ol GkI 1 thi\ h i\ <ttc(l miIuou^R hcit, 
S'ul/ti 'Sipata 1,7, III, 0 , 1 irk op nt p ’0 "'] luuiKhi r/i ti/ pp ni JbJ 

lJUaia 12 411 

^8 Cf the Buddhists who stood as iiicat champions foi the puiily ol blood bs keeping the 
family pure thiough maiiiage confined to the ptoph ol out ’s standing and piofeaaion 
and not to allow it to degenerate Ihiougli mutturc tvith lowci elements (Fick op ett , 
p 52) Cf also Ghtiise op cil p 6t> also set Sammrh luoda-hi (p 410) wliere 
karnma and uppa ate ditidccl into high and low 
Ava. cu. p. 214 I. * 
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to the Brahmanas Vararuci, a Brahmana, received one hundred and 
eight every day for reciting the same number of verses m praise 

of the king Not only kings but other people also gave away chanty 
and paid reverence to the Brahmanas, w'hose services they required on 
various occasions On special occasions such as birth, death-ceremony 
etc. they were invited to meals.*'® 

Besides, the Brahmanas enjoyed certain other privileges, such as 
immunity fi om taxes and capital punishment We have seen as to how a 
Brahmana was received by a certain king on his discovery of a treasure- 
trove whereas a merchant was despised for the same and his proper!) 
confiscated 

’ STUDY 

4 4 

The Brahmanas were versed in the fourteen subjects of study {caud- 
and were generally employed by the king Weaie told 

that Kasava was a state Brahmana of Kosambi and after his death his 
place was given to another Brahmana There were teachers moving 
in the company of their pupils 


SACRIFICE 

The practice of sacrifice was very common among the Brahmanas 
During his tour Mahavira is stated to have spent the rainy season in a 
sacrificial house (aggihottavasahl) of a Brahmana of Campa 

Then we hear of Vijayaghosa who was engaged in performing 
Brahmanical sacrifice The monk Jayaghosa approached him for alms 
and converted him to his faith,®® after preaching the true sacrifice 
We have already referred to Ajja Sejjambhava who was engaged in his 
sacrificial duties when visited by the pupils of Pabhava Besides, the 
Brahmanas were employed by the kings for the same purpose Reference 
has been made to the priest Mahesaradatta who was versed in the foui 
Vedas and who used to perform sacrifice to avert evil against the king ^ 

OTHER PROFESSION S 

Another profession in which the Brahmanas were interested was that 
of dream-reading {suvmapddhaga) and fortune-telling On the birth of a 
king’s child it seems to have been a standing custom to have the future 
predicted by the Brahmanas. Signs [lakkhana) in the body were interpret- 
ed by the Brahmanas versed in the signs of predicting the future We 

1* Uttara Tt 3, p 57 
» ibid 2, 27 a 

Vttmd Ti 13, p 194 a 
See Supra p. 62 
Uttara Ti. 8, p 123 a 
*9 Uttara Su 12 19 
** All cu. p 320 
•• Uttara 25. 

1® See Supra p 68, 
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are told that, when Mahavira was born,king Siddhartha sent for the inter- 
preter of dreams [iuvinalakkhampadhaya) , versed in the eight divisions of 
Mahammitta and other sciences, who predicted the future of the child ” 
Then wehearof a fortune-tellerwho prophesied the fallofindra’s thunder- 
bolt on the head of the lord of Poyanapura.^® People ascertained from 
the Brahmanas whether a day was good for a journey, when the latter 
uttered benediction praying for safe journey 

Magic and demon-worship was another profession practised by the 
Brahmanas which we shall treat in a separate chapter Medical profession 
IS mentioned as still anotliei piofcssion of the Brahmanas 

llIL KILVI IIWS 

As wc have seen in contiasl to the Brahmaiiical works which state 
the Brahmana siipciionty. Jam writers like those of the Buddhists 
claim an undisputable supremacy for the Ksatiis as The Ksatnyas Icaint 
seventy two arts and achieved efficiency in the art pf fighting. They 
acquired the right to rule the country by the strength of their arm A 
number of Khattiya kiii'gs and princes arc mentioned who acliicv'cd the 
ideal of JinnliooA . 

tflL US 

The Gah<i\ ais’’*' 01 llie houselioldei s coiicspond to the traditional 
Vaisya ordei of the Hindus of ancient India They were iich, owned 
land and cattle and belonged to the mpirpnplp rXnL Jam texts 
mention a number of G alias .11 > who weie adhcieiils ol Jain faith f samano- 
vdsaga], and after taking to the homeless life attained salvation Refer- 
ence has been made to the householder Ananda. a rich land-owhcr of 
Vaniyagflma, who possessed a large numbei of cattle, ploughs and carts 
Parasdia was anothei G.iha vai who was prospci ous in agriculture (Am) and 
hence he was known as Kisiparasaia , he had six hundred ploughs 
Kuiyaiiua is described as another Gahavai who is said to have possessed a 
number of herds of kine Ihcn Gosaiikhi, a hutumbi, is mentioned as 
the lord of the Abkiias , his lOn used to journey to Campa for trade with 
the carts loaded with Nanda is mentioned as another influential 

seitht of R.iyagiha.'* 

GUILD aVSTES 

During the course of our study of the Economic life wc have seen the 
two main trade associations, viz , the mei chant union and the ciaft guilds. 

•1 Kalpa A u 4 Ou fl 
« Uttaid Tf 18 p J43 
18 j\dya 8, p 9b 

88, ft he Gahavais ^\cic aho l(liu\vii by llie IliiU". JU/ui, Sillhi and Aoiluiiwijri, wJio were 
J ' included ih Ihe ictiiiUL ol llie kinj, O.J S«. d7, cl. lick, 0^1 ciljp ;!60 11. 

’1 Lttiiid fi. ‘J, p. 1<5. 
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On account of tlieir traditional organisation they formed certain rules and 
customs of their own and tended to appear a distinct order in the social 
organisation. 

Besides these organised guilds, there were the manulactui ers, the 
wandering dancers, musicians and tramps who roamed from village lo 
\ illage earning their bread by exhibiting skill ^Ve lead of a young acro- 
bat who exhibited his performance in the town of Dhannaura’'' Visva- 
karman is mentioned as another acrobat of Rayagiha.®® Then snake- 
charmers'’^ and demonologisti.’* are mentioned in the category of itinerant 
jugglers 

Among other corporative unions mention may be made of Aiallagaiia, 
Hastipalagana®” and Sarasvatagana We are told that there was great 
unity among the Mallas , tliej disposed of the dead bodi of a foilorn 
Malla and helped the poor people of their organisation ” Among leh- 
gious corporation the organisation of the Sxnmnai ma> be mentioned 
Then mote settled than these wandcung people weie the herdsmen the 
huntsmen, the fishermen, theloicsleis, grass-cutters and stick-gatlieicis 

I HE MLECGHAS 

The Milakklius or Milakkhas are characterised as wicked and cruel- 
hearted people, who were different from one another in respect of their 
language, dress and food They did not know the language of the .Tiyan^ 
and committed various sms, such as killing of animals etc , and hence they 
were known as Anainas The Milakkhas w ei c also styled as Viiuvas as 
they wore different dresses and spoke different dialects They w'cic dis- 
tinguished as Paccaiilijau siiitc they resided on the border of the Aryan 
countries Tlicy were also chaiacteiiscd as Dam since they wcic supposed 
to bite with their teeth, apjiai cntly a fanciful deiivution.^" 

THE DEbPlShD THE UNTOLLHABLLs 

Now we come to the lowest Strata of society A Rudra had a degrad- 
ed position in the society from very early days Mahavira and Buddha 
tried to improve their lot to a great extent, but it seems they could not do 
away fully with the caste restrictions as we have seen already The 
Utlamdhyayana commentary mentions Citta and Sanibhuya, the two sons 
of a Miitanga leader of Varanasi, who led a singing and dancing party 
during the festival of god of love The high caste people could not toler- 
ate It and they belaboured them with kicks and blows and turned them 
out of the town*®. 

S*' Ull'iia Tf. 18 p j 50 d. 

•® riiidii S\ir 174 f. 

Utlard Tf 12, p, 174 
38 tltd 

83 Bha Ti 7 459 
*3 Brk. Bha (> 6302. 

Sdya cu p. 23 , ilio ^£llaIa;lekara, op cir under ‘Malla’. 

.Ytij off 15, p 1110 

43 U'lard Ti 13, p lS3d, aEj of Citta-Sambhufa Jataka. 
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Then we meet a number of low races in our stories. The Panas, also 
known as Cdndalas, were employed to carry corpses.** We read in the 
Antagada that Kanha Vasudeva asked the Panas to drag the dead body 
out and throw it*“ away. They also attended the burial ground ; they 
had no houses of their own and lived outside the villages under the open 
sky.*° Then there were the Dimbas, who sang songs and sold winnowing 
basket and such other articles Then there were the Ki mkas who prepared 
the leather-httings around the musical instruments and blew them before 
the criminals carried for execution. To the same category of despised 
classes belonged the Sovdgas, who cooked the flesh of dogs and sold bow- 
string (tanti). The Varudas earned their bread by making ropes.*^ 

LOW PROFESSIONAL CASTES 

Besides these despised classes we meet with other groups of people 
who were despised and isolated from the “civilised” castes of people 
Amongst them may be mentioned peacock-tamers (poiaga), barbers 
(samvara), aciobats (nada), pole-dancers [lankha), huiitcis [vdha), fishermen 
{macchandha), washermen {lajaya), fowlers {vdginiya) and cobblers 
(padakdra) ** 


, 4* 15.0 Bha 2 37 
*' 4, p 22 
** Cl Mnnu X .jO 1 

Tja BhJ 3 yj , A'lsl cu 11, p 747 
« Ij„ BAf? 3 yl, Am- t p 347, 11, p 747 
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THE FAMILY 
I 

DOMESTIC LIFE 

According to Kautilya, members ofthefamily for whose maintenance 
the head of the family is responsible include children, wife, mother, father, 
minor brothers, sisters or widowed girls.^ The conditions of living in a 
family were that the members must hve in the same abode, partake of the 
food cooked in the same kitchen, and enjoy the common property.* The 
patriarch was the head and the master of the family and he was obeyed 
by all the other members His wife was the mistress who looked after 
the household duties and was obedient to the master. 

The Myadhammakaha tells us the story of a rich merchant who had 
four sons and four daughters-in-law. The merchant was the master and 
the sole representative ofthefamily. Once a thought arose in his mind 
as to who would be able to look after his family after his death So he 
invited his friends, relations, kinsmen and other family members and put 
his daughters-in-law to the test in their presence * 

The father was held in great respect which was equal to that paid to 
the master and the religious teacher. It is stated that one should apply 
sayapaga and sahassapdga oils and other fragrant unguents to the body of 
the parents, should give them bath and decorate them. They should 
be served with eighteen kinds of seasoned food, and even if one carried 
them on one’s shoulders one could not repay the debt which one owed to 
them* 

The father was viewed like a God in ancient India. Wc notice sons 
and daughters coming to the father to touch his feet {payaiwidara) rvviy 
day.’’ We are told of a meiclianl who was ready to saciilice his lite foi 
the sake of Ills sous Upon this his eldest sou lose and offeicd hiniscll 
in his father’s place sd>iiig that he was like a teacher and God to 
them and the protector and supporter of the family and hence his life w as 
more precious'’ than that of the rest. 

Our stories are full of pathos and happiness which depict the sublime 
loveofamothei towards the child. We are told that when prince Megha- 
kumara decided to embrace the ascetic life, his mother became uncon- 
scious and lell on the ground like a log. She was sprinkled over with 
water, fanned with a palm-leaf and was consoled by friends Her eyes 

1 Arlha.p.iT. 

* Cf. ibid p 190. 

■ 7, p. 84 f. 

* Tha 3. 133. 

« Cf Myi. 1, 13 , 16, 170 

8 iStif lS,p. 213. 
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filled with tears and in most pathetic words she persuaded her son not to 
give up the wordly pleasures.'' Mothers were highly esteemed We hear 
of king Pusanandi who had a great devotion towards his mother and 
used to bathe and eat after she finished her bath and meals 

RHL moxs .\\n FRIENDS 

Various relations and friends are mentioned There were friends 
{mitta), kinsmen {nai), members of one’s own family {niyaga), one’s blood 
relations {sqyana), connected by marriage [mmhandhi) and one’s depend- 
ents [parijana)? 

As the father grew older, the care of the household fell on the should- 
ers of the eldest son We hear of people retiring from the world after 
giving the household management to their sons 

The relatives and friends etc. were invited at various occasions such 
as birth, marriage, death and various festivals We are told that when 
Mahavira was born, his parents invited their fiiends, relations, kinsmen 
and followers and enjoyed a grand feast in their company 

Then we are told of the Brahmana brothers of Campa who lived 
with their wives They decided to have their meals together m one 
another’s house by turn,^^ 


II 

CHILDREN 

The children were happy adjuncts of the household. The mothers 
who gave birth to children, fondled and dandled them on the knee, were 
considered happy The childless mothers [nindu) were taken as unlucky, 
so they yearned for children and propitiated various deities to obtain them 
We hear of Devai, the wife of Vasudeva, who considered heisclf 
unhappy and unrighteous because she could not have a child for a long 
time.^^ Bhadda, was another woman who prayed to deities, worshipp- 
ed them and promised to offer wealth to repair their old shrines provided 
a son or a daughter was born to her.'® Mention is made of another 
woman, Siribhadda, who used to give birth to still-born children She 
was told by an astrologer to cook rice-pudding [pajiasd) with the blood 
of a stillborn child and to offer it to a right type of monk (sutavassi) so 
that her children might survive.'* 


Ndyd 1, p 25 f, Uttard S«,19 
® Viid 9, p 34 f 
• JVaj’a II, p 51 
1® Ralpa So 5']04 
JVaj>a 16, p 162. 

Anta 3, p. 13 

Ndyd 2, p 49 , cf. Aiadana ^alcJui I, 3, p. 14. 
Ava. cS p. 288, 
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The child possessing the entire and complete five sense organs, with 
the lucky signs, marks and good qualities, well-formed and having full 
weight and Idngth was considered good.“ 

DRE VMS 

Dreams played an important part in the birth of a child in the life 
of ancient Indians/® There was a regulaT science of dreams {sumitmal- 
tha) and books were written on the subject It is considered as one of the 
eight divisions of Mahdnimitta^'' The Bhagavatl devotes a section on 
dreams where five kinds of dreams are mentioned. It is stated that if 
at the end of the dream one beholds a row of horses, elephants oi oxen 01 
rides on them, one achieves salvation. Similarly, the dream of ocean, 
a big rope, yarn of various colours, a heap of iron, copper, lead, silver, 
gold, a pile of wood, leaves, skin, straw, husk, ashes and dust, various kinds 
of grass such as iatastambha etc , the jar of milk, curds, ghee, honey, wine, 
oil and fat, a big lotus pond, jewelled palace and jewelled aerial car leads 
to salvation.^® 

Then by seei'ng decorated articles, horse, elephant and a white bull 
in dream one gets fame, and one who having passed urine or red stool in 
dream wakes up, loses wealth.^® 

Lord Mahavira is said to have beheld the following ten dreams before 
attaining omniscience • defeating of a fierce demon, a white male cuckoo, 
a variegated male cuckoo, a pair of garland, a herd of cow, lotus pond, 
crossing of a big ocean by swimming, the shining sun, encircling the 
Manu^ottara mountain from all sides, and climbing up the Meru.*® The 
tkera Bambhagutta is said to have seen in dream that his bowl filled with 
milk was emptied by a stranger which indicated the arrival of someone 
to study the sacred lore from him.*^ 

In Jain texts usually a mother before conception beholds certain 
dreams. We learn that at the time of the conception of Mahavira his 
mother had fourteen great dreams in which she saw an elephant, a bull, 
a lion, the besprinkling of goddess Hn, a garland, the moon, the sun, a 
banner, ajar, a lotus- pool, the sea, the celestial palace, a heap of jewels 


Kalpa ju 1 8 

In the Mahasupim Jdtaka (I, 77), p 344 king Pasenadi makes an offenng in order to 
prevent the effect of evil dreams The king had sixteen dreams in one night In the 
rooming when he enquired, the Brahmanas said that great dangers were threatened 
either to his kingdom, his treasures or his life 
17 UUard.su 15 7 
« 16, 6. 

1® Uttard 8 13 com. by gantisuri The commentator Nermcandra quotes some Prakrt 
verses on the interpretation of dreams, which shows the existence of literature on 
dreams in Prakrt Some of these verses find parallelism in Jagaddeta’s Siapnacvi- 
tanafit edited by Dr. Negelein (Charpenlier, Uttard , notes, p 310 f) 

M Bkag. 16'6 Ava cii p 374, ' f I 

VI }btd. p. 394, 
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arid fire The Mdyddhammakahd gives a similar description of Dharini’s 
dreams; she saw a big elephant passing into her mouth during the 
night of her conception.*^ 


PLRIOD OF PRCGX WCY 

Then wc come to the period of pregnancy which is very delicate for 
women During this period the women are asked to be veiy careful 
while standing, silting, sleeping and taking meals which should be neither 
too cold nor too hot, nor loo acrid, pungent, sour or sweet but good and 
nutritious for the safety of the unborn babe They should avoid sickness, 
sorrow and tenor and being moderate in the use of clothing, pei fumes 
and garlands, should comfoitably carry the unborn babe”* 

During the peiiod of pregnancy, dohada or pregnancy longing played 
an important part in ancient India When two orthreemonthsofpieg- 
nancy had passed, the women had pceuliar cravings. We aie told that 
in the third month of her pregnancy, Dharini had a pregnancy longing to 
roam about in the outskirts ofVebhara in the monsoon riding on an elep- 
hant When the longing of the queen was not fulfilled she became sick, 
emaciated, unhappy and lost all her beauty This was brought to the 
notice of the king who saw Dhanni immediately and asked her the reason 
of her sadness. Later on, Abhayakumara satisfied the pregnaney longing 
of his step-mother Queen Satyavati was another woman who had a 
pregnancy desire to play in an ivory palace ** The UUarddhyayana com- 
mentary refers to another craving of “drinking the moon” {candapiyana) 

The desire to eat meat to fulfil the pregnancy longing seems to be 
very common. We are told of a woman who had a pregnancy longing 
to relish various kinds of wine and flesh of various cattle We know 
of Gellana, who had a chronic longing to eat the flesh of her husband’s 
belly together with wine When prince Abhaya came to know this, he 
sent a confidential man to get fresh meal, blood and the entrails from a 
slaughter house [ghdyatthdna) This flesh was placed on the belly 
of the king who pretended to be unconscious The king simulated 
that the meat came from his body and thus satisfied the longing of the 
queen. Then we are told of queen SudaiDsanS, whq went to visit the 


M Kalpa 4 60-87 

S3 pfdyd I, p 8 n Queen Maya, the mother of Gotama Buddha, dieams a white 
elephant cnteimg her body, winch 13 sculptiually icptescnted on the, Baihut Stupa and 
elsewhere (Ntdanakatha, 1, p .'iO ff) 

*4 Ndyd 1, p 19, cf Avaddna Salaka I, 3, p 15 
Xdyd Ip 10 ff , also Uttaid Tf 9 p 133 a 
SB fya Bhd 1 335, p 10a. 

” 3, p 57 
*8 Vii'd 2, p 14. 

*• According to anothci tiadition the piece of flesh was cut fiom a hare (Aia. cu. IT, p 
100 ). 

M Mryd. 1, pp. 9-11, 
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painting-hall where having seen the painted deer she had a craving to eat 
their flesh Khandasiri was another woman who had a desire to taste 
plenty of food, drink, spices, sweetmeats and wine,''® 

MISCARRIAGE 

Cases of miscarriage were not uncommon The Vivagasiiya tells us 
of the queen MiyadevI who, since the onset of her conception, felt intense 
pain in her body and became disagreeable to her husband Miyade\i 
imagined that her fall from her husband’s favours was due to her pregn- 
ancy, so she made up her mind for abortion. She took various kinds of 
alkalis [khaia], bitters {kaduya) and astringents which cause abortion, but 
failed to carry out her purpose and carried the pregnancy in soriow In 
course of time, MiyadevI gave birth to a totally blind boy. She called her 
nurse {ammadhai] and asked her to leave the child on the dunghill {ukbnu- 
diyd). When the king came to know of this he immediately ^usited the 
queen and stopped her from doing so, since it was her first child.®® 

BIRTH 

The birth of a child was an occasion for great rejoicing in. ancient 
India. We are told that after a periodjof nine months and seven days and a 
half queen Dharini gave birth to Meghakumara. King Seniya w as pleased 
to hear the news , he gave away all his ornaments except the diadem to 
the chamber-women {angapaihydnyao), anointed their head and, manu- 
mitting them, gave them manifold presents. In honour of the auspicious 
event, king Seniya ordered his chamberlain to declare a general amnesty 
to the prisoners [cdiagasokana] and to clear the city and to decorate it with 
flowers, garlands, etc. The prices of the goods were lowered and the 
king having sent for the eighteen corporations asked them to celebrate 
the birthday for ten days During this period of rejoicing tolls 
or taxes [ussmkam • ukkaram) were suspended, agricultural operation 
( ukhttha) , selling, weighing unwelcome visit of the police o^ctT5[abhadap- 
pavesam) and the payment of debt were held in abeyance for the time 
being Excellent women of pleasure and actors, clappers and drummers 
participated in the festivals. 

On the first day the parents observed the. jdyakamma ceremony when 
the navel vein [ndJa] of the child was cut and buried under the earth The 
second Aa.yjdgarikd or the whole night vigil was celebrated The thud 
day the ceremony of showing the moon and the sun {candaswadamsamya) 
to the baby was performed. Then for seven days there was a great re- 
joicing in the city. The eleventh day was the day of purification {sui- 
kamma) when the impurity caused by the birth of the child ended On the 
twelfth day the lustatory and birth riles were over and food, drinks, sweet- 

Find JVir 80 ^ 

ss Vtva 3, p. 23 For pregnancy longings see also Susruta SamhtS, ‘Sailraslhana, cli , III, 
pp. 00-92 , also cf Mahaiagga X, 2 5, p. 343. Also Kathdsantsagera, Appendix III, 

pp 221-8 

*< 1, p. 9 ; also Ava. eu. II, p, 186, 
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meats and dainties were distributed among friends, kinsmen, relatives and 
other subordinates There were dance parlies in which the king partici- 
pated and then in the presence of the relations the child was given a name 
{mniakarana) which had descended from generation after generation 
Then various ceremonies wei e performed when at appropriate occas- 
ions the child started babbling (j&flra/i^amaaa), and walking [cankamana\ , 
when he had the first taste of solid food [jemamana) , when the first intelligi- 
ble words came out from his mouth and when his ears were 

hoveA ykannavedha) Then there was bath ceremony {samvaccharapadtla- 
iMana), tonsure ceremony sacred thread ceremony {iivanayana) 

and ceremony of learning the alphabets ikalagahana) 

In his babyhood a child was attended bv five nurses as noted above 
Besides there were a large number of attendants brought from foreign 
countries who w'ere skilful, accomijhshed and well-trained, to be entrusted 
with the children.®^ The Nisllha cut m describes in detail the various nurses, 
particularly the wet-nurse and the effect of her milk on the child.*® 


Sometimes the iijiiir giMii had vniie itlcicme lo jn c.uliei event. A iou ortiiigScm- 
>a was. iiaiiK J Mcliakuma'a b^^au^c lii> niolhei had had Iheiiamig ol ieeing lain- 
cloudi out of season (.Voj'a 1, p 20 1 ) ; a boy was named Uniljaiddalla bctauschis 
molbci had had the ciaiing of worshipping the Umbaia Jakkha {I'lul 7, p 4J) 

85 Bhagavati ln 11), cf A'aj’a (1, p 21), Oia Su , 40, p 185, Kaljm Su a 102-108 
For the daily life oi a Jam with all details, sec Acaradimkma by \ardhaindna sun, 
Bombay, 1922 , also Indian Antiqumy, 1903, p 460 ff 
88 See p 107 The Divyamdana (XXXII, p. 475) mentions foui kinds of nurses ankadha- 
trt, mala, stana and kiidapanikd , also Avadana I, V, p 28 
81 S^ayS ibid 

88 13 , p 850 ff, cf also Pinda. Ti. 41S ff. Cf also Suiruta Sainhild Saiirasthina <-h 10 , 
Su 25, p 231, nho M’lgiipikklij Jdtahii p 21 , Lihtn ulaia, 100. 
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POSITION OF WOMEN 

GENERAL ATTITUDE TOWARDS WOMEN 

It IS said about the women that they are faith! ess, ungrateful, treacher- 
ous, untrustworthy and strict control must be kept over them It is said 
that a village or a town in which women are strong is sure to come to grief ^ 
In the voice of Manu the J am texts state that a woman when a child must 
be kept under the conttol of her father, when married under her husband 
and when widow under her son , thus a woman is never allowed to live 
independently ® It is stated that the daughter-in-law of a house if she 
had acquired the taste of witnessing procession or ran to see the commotion 
caused by a stray horse, or a chariot from the house window, was forbidden 
to do so If she did not desist she was abused, and if she persisted she 
was beaten, and even then if she did not stop, she was turned out of the 
house ^ 

Various fanciful etymologies aie given to the various synonyms ol 
“woman” in Prakrit She is called Half because there is no worse enemy 
of man than her j she is termed mahtld because she charms by her wiles 
and graces ; she is called pamada because she accelerates a man’s pas- 
sion ; she is called rruhtliyd because she creates great dissension (kali), 
she is called idmd because she takes dehght in men by means of her coquet- 
tish gestures ; she is called angana because she loves the body of men, 
she is called laland because she attracts a man even in domestic quarrels, 
and keeps company in pleasures tind pains ; she is called josiyd because 
by her tricks and devices she keeps men under her subjugation ; she is 
called vanitd because she caters to the taste of man with various blandish- 
ments* It is said of women “the intelligent may know the sands of the 
Ganges, the waters in the sea, and the size of the Himavat , women’s 
heart they may not know ” “They weep and make you weep, they tell 
lies and make you believe them, and deceitfully they eat poison ; they 
die, but they do not conceive a true affection.” “Woman indeed, as 
soon as she has fallen in love is all sugar like a piece of sugarcane , the 
veryT>ame woman surpasses the bittei mmba, as soon as her love is gone ” 
“In a moment women fall in love, but in another moment Ihcir 
love grows cold Dehghtingin various lovespoits and unstable in their 
affection, they are like the colour of turmeric ” 

“Cruel in their hearts and charming m body, speech, and glance, 
gills resemble a knife inlaid with gold.”® 


1 Vya Bhd. 1, p. 130. 
s ibid 3 233. 

» Brh Bhd 1 12501 
1 Tandul p SO 

* Agadadalta, rr<ins m Hmdv Tahs by Meyei, p. 280 f. 
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We notice that both Jainistti and Buddhism place nuns under a more 
rigorous discipline than monks. They are prohibited to study the chapters 
on Mahaparijfia and Arunopapata and the Drstwada. It is stated that the 
Drstiv&da deals with the magical formulae and as women are not strong 
enough and are fickle-minded, hence they are not allowed to study the 
above-mentioned scripture ® The climax is reached in the rule which 
lays down that a monk of three yeare practice can become a teacher of a 
nun of thirty years practice ; and a monk offive years practice can become 
an dcdrya of a nun of sixty years practice.’ 

Jain texts mention a number of women of wicked nature, thereby 
preaching the ascetic ideal of renunciation. We hear of Mavanamanjari, 
the wife ofprmce.\gadadatta,whofellin love with another man and made 
an attempt on the life of her husband, which caused the prince to renounce 
the world and join the ascetic order.® Then we are told of a banker’s wife, 
who had illicit connections with some young man The father-in-law of 
the woman told his son about it but he would not belie\'e that his wife had 
been of false faith. Later on she was put to an ordeal of entering into 
a Jakkha temple. The ordeal resulted in a guilty person remaining in 
the temple for ever, while the non-guilty came out free The banker’s 
wife visited the Jakkha, who was her own paramour in the disguise of a 
Pisdca, and said “if I love any other person except the man to whom I had 
been given in wedlock by my parents, ‘yo^j Ghost’, should know.” 
The Jakkha got perplexed and began to think that even he had been cheat- 
ed by her In the meantime she came out ofthe temple and her father- 
in-law was put to humiliation by the people.® 

It should be noted, however, that the above remarks about women 
do not find general acceptance in society and they are made with a view 
to blacken the character of women in order to warn the lustful monks to 
keep aloof from feminine charms that might overcome their reason Judg- 
ing from the contemporary writings of other faiths, it docs not appear 
that women had suddenly clothed themselves in all sorts of vices specially 
in the Jain and Buddhist period Varahamihira has pointed out boldly 
that all the defects that have been attributed to women exist in man as 
well. Women, however, try to remove them, while men are supremely 
indifferent in the matter. Marriage vows are equally binding on the 
couple Men treat them lightly, while women act up to them Who 
suffer more from the sex urge^ Men, who marry even in their old age, 
or women who lead a chaste life, even if widowed m the prime of their 
youth ? Men no doubt go on talking of their love to their wives,while 

® Brh. Bka Pi 146 , also cf Vya Bhd 6 139 

1 Cf the position of the 5/iiA:ti‘nij in the Buddhist iSongfto. The eight principle vows pnoi 
to admission, make a Bhikhwn in every way suboidinate to a BhiKKhu. The first rule 
IS that a BliiWiuni,even if of a hundred years standing, should make salutation to, should 
rise up in piesence of, should bow down before a Bhikkhii, if only just initiated (Cullai- 
X, 1. 4). 

* Uttara Tf , 4, pp 84-93 

® Das eS pp. 89-91. This story is also found m the Suka Saptati, 16, p. 60, Ed* by 
Richard Schmidt, Leipzig, 1893. 
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they arc alive, but contract second marriages soon after their death. 
Women, on the other hand, feel grateful to their husbands and decide 
to follow them on the funeral pyre, urged by the promptings of their conj u- 
gal love. Who then are more sincere in their love, men or women ? For 
men to say that women are fickle, frail and faithless is the height of impu- 
dence and ingratitude ; it reminds one of the audacity of clever thieves 
who first send away their loot and then challenge innocent persons de- 
manding from them the stolen articles.^® 

THE OTHER SIDE 

The Other side ofthe picture cannot be ignored. Wehearof devoted 
and chaste wives and of happy love and affection between husband and 
wife. A woman is counted among fourteen jewels of a cakkavattl}^ 
Malli, although a woman, we are told rose to the status of a Tlrthankara 

Women were highly regarded and it is prescribed that at the time of 
difficulty such as caused by water, fire, robbers or famine, a woman must 
be rescued first.^® We hear of the faithful and chaste woman Rajimati, 
who followed the footsteps of her husband and joined the ascetic order 
We are told that once Aritthanerm, his brother Rahanemi and Riijimati 
all were practising penance on the same mountain, when Rahanemi lost 
self-contlrol and began to court his sister-in-law The latter resisted boldly 
and baffled his attelnpt by offering him a drink in which she vomitted 
in his presence.’^* Subhadra was another chaste woman who was the 
daughter of a srdvaka and was married tp a Buddhist {uvdsaga). She 
was accused ofhaving illegal connections with white-clad monks {seyava- 
diyabhikkhu) . Once upon a time, when a Jain monk was begging alms, 
it so happened that a rice-speck entered into his eye which Subhadra 
picked out with her tongue While doing so, the forehead of Subhadra 
and the monk touched each other and her forehead iriark made with red 
lead (ana/iifiAa) was imprintecFon the monk’s forehead. Thiswasshown 
to Subhadra’s husband, who suspecting the chastity of his wife proposed 
to put her to an ordeal 

Jainism and Buddhism declared as we have seen that womanhood 
was no bar to salvation. We hear of a large number of women in 
Jain texts who distinguished themselves as teachers and preachers.^® 
Ajja Candana is the supreme example of superiority of women, who was 


10 Brhatsamhud,ch.l<i 6 12, 14, ]6, 17, trans by'A S Altekar, The Position of Women 

in Hindu Civilization, p 387 

11 Jambu, 3 67 , also cf Digha ii. pp 172-7 which mentions caUca ratanam, kattlii ratanam, 

assa ratanam, mam ratanam, ittlii ratanam, gahapati ratanam and parin^aka ratanam 
1* 8. However, attaining Tirthankarahood by a woman is unusual according to the 

Svetambaras and hence it is described as one of the ten unexpected thmgs Accoiding 
to the Digambaras, however, Malli was a male, and no woman can ever attain 
Mokfa, 

18 Brh.Bha 4'4348f. 

14 Das. Sit. 2-7-11 ; Uttard. XXII. 
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the first disciple of Mahavira and under whom a large number of nuns 
practised the rules of right conduct and attained salvation.” Then we 
hear of Jayanti, the sister of king Sayaiiiya of Kosambi, who abandoned 
her royal robe and became a devout nun.^® 

M\RRIAGE 

Marriage, according to the Hindus, is not merely a conliact between 
two parlies but a spiritual union, a holy bond of unity brought about by 
divine dispensation. One of the purposes underlying such marriage 
is to keep the continuity of the line for which man must take the best 
bride available and the maiden should be married to the best gi oom avail- 
able. There should be complete harmony between husband and wife. 

MARRIAGFAELE AGE 

Jain texts do not tell us definitely about the age of mairiage. 
We are simply told that both a girl and a boy should be of an equal age 
{samdnavayt ^ . It seems that in ancient India latemai nages were consider- 
ed harmful. A popular saying is quoted that, if after the attainment 
of puberty of a maiden, her guardians fail to arrange for her marriage, 
they go to hell.” 


FORMS OF mRRIAGE 

The forms of marriage mentioned in the Jain texts may be classified 
into three types”® : marriages arranged by paients of both paitics, Sva~ 
yamvara, and Gdndhaiva marriage. The current form of marriage was 
that arranged by parents of both parties. Generally, mairiage w'ithin 
one’s own caste (jdti) was the rule. As m the Jdtakas, we meet here with 
the effoi t to keep the family pure through the mariiage connections among 
the people of same standing and profession and not to allow it to degcnei- 
ate through intermixture with lower elements®^. Ordinarily, we find 
that the parents brought a wife for their son from a family of the same i ank 
[sarisayakiila). We are told that prince Meghakumara was mained to 
eight princesses of equal age, beauty and virtue, belonging to the same 
royal rank.®® However, exceptions regarding caste and rank are not 
unknown in the Jain texts. For instance, we hear of the minister Tcyali- 
putta who married a goldsmith’s daughter Gayasukumala, a ksatriya^ 


Cf Ante. 8 . Kalfa sil , 5. 135. 

** Shag 12 2 

Pin^a. JVzr 500 ; cf for a similar vi<*w, Afanu (IX, 88). 

** In the Hindu lilcratuic eight forms of marriage are enumerated (^fanu, 3'21) AlahcS- 
bhdtala (I, 64 Sf), see also Altekar, op. cil,, pp. 41-56. 

** Cf. Pick , op. at., p. 61 f. 
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was betrothed to a Brahmaiia girl;®* king Jiyasattu married a painter’s 
daughter; Bhambhadatta married the girls from the Brahmana and 
the merchant families.^® 

In matters regarding marriage very often the elders consulted each 
other and informed of their grown-up children. Sometimes the consent 
of the boy was understood by his silence. We hear of Jinadatta, a mer- 
chant of Gampa, who happened to see the daughter of Sagaradatta 
playing with a golden ball {kamgatindusaya). The former approached 
the latter and proposed to marry his son to the latter’s daughter. Later 
on Jinadatta went home and consulted his son who gave his consent by 
keeping quiet.” 


MARKIAGB BY PURCHASE 

In this form of marriage a wife was obtained for money paid to her 
father’s family by the husband or his father. The minister Teyaliputta, 
referred to aboVe, wanted to marry the daughter of a goldsmith, and so 
he asked him as to what money {surAa) he should pay him. The latter 
rephed that it was sufficient that a minister was marrying his daiighter 
and hence he need not worry abbut payment. We hear of a merchant, 
who, after leaving his negligent wife, married another girl by paying a 
large sum.’® A robber who had plenty of money paid the desired amount 
{jahacckiyam sunkam) and married a girl.’® Then we hear of king Candac- 
chaya, who, while estimating the value of Malli, remarked that she was 
worth his whole kingdom.®® These instances sufficiently testify to the 
prevalence of the practice of giving daughter in marriage in exchange of 
money.®’ ' 

It is said that the following marriage gifts [fiiddna) were given to 
Meghakumara by his parents : eight crores of silver, the same of gold, 
eight crowns, eight pairs of earrings, eight strings of pearls {kdra), half 
strings of pearls, {addhahdra), the same of one stringed necklaces of gems, 
{ekkdmh), the same of pearls, gold, necklaces {kanaMvali), jewel necklaces 
(raya^vali), bracelets, armlets {tudaya), eight suits of fine linen {khotna), 
torarsilk (z)flia),silk (patta) dukula silk {dugulla), eight figures of the god- 
desses such as sn, hn, dkrti, kirtt, buddhi and laksmi, eight round iron seats 
{nandam), stools {bkaddd) locks ?) flags, eight herds of cows {vaya), 
eight dramas with thirtytwo actors in each, eight jewelled horses, ele- 
phants, carts, (ydna), carriages {jvggd) coaches {sibtkd), litttrs {sandamdnl), 


Ania. 3, p. 16. 

UUara 7« > 9- P- 141 a ff. 

\bid., pp. 188 a, 162 a. In the days of Manu the system of inleTmarriages was mucli 
more flexible flian it is today. The armlama marriages were not uncommon m society 
dovm to the eighth century A, D. Altekar, cp. nt , p. 88. 

*1 16, p. 166 f. Also Anla, 3, p. 16. 

UUard Ji. 4, p. 07. 
l/ltard. efl. p. 110, 

80 Mjid. 8, p. 103. 

81 for condemnation of such marriage, see ilfiSffK.III.Sl ; also Altekar, op. rtA, pp. 47-50 
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elephant litters [gilh), horse-palanquin [tkilh), open carts [oiyadajdna), 
chariots, eight villages, eight male slaves {ddsa), female slaves {dan), 
attendants (kiniam), chamberlains {kahcuki), courtiers {makattaia), 
eunuchs (^zjanracf^ra), eight lamps, platters {tkdla), chargers [pai), mirror 
plates {thasaga), oups {mallaga), spoons [kaiviya), avaeja pot (com taptkd~ 
hastaka ?), frying pans {ampakka), stools {pavidha), s’eats {bhmyd), bowls 
{karoiiyd),co\xchits[pallankqya),5oi2ii{paitsijjd) each of gold, silver and 
gold-silver, the same number of swan chairs {dsana), heron chairs, eagle 
chairs, tall chairs {onaya), sloping chairs (panaya), long chairs, fine chairs 
[bhadda) winged chairs (pakkha), crocodile chairs, lotus chairs arid disd- 
sovatthiya chairs, eight casks of oil {tellasamugga), the same of the substances 
such as kuitha, patla, coya, tagara, haritdla, hingula, manostld and mustard 
[samava) ; eight hunch-backed women [kirdta) etc. as mentioned 
before There were eight maid-servants holding umbrellas, chow- 
ries, fains, bowls, five nurses, eight women to rub {maddiya), to knead, 
[ummaddtya), to bathe and to attire , eight women to pound sandal, to 
pouiid powders [cunnaya] , eight women to make sport (kildkdn), to make 
laughter {davagdn), to 'wait by his couch {uvatthdniyd or ucchdviya), eight 
tobeofhts theatre {nddailla), eight women as attendants {kodumbini), 
kitcheners (jMflAanajnii), stewards (Msndaii), earners of babes {ajjhadhdtini}), 
flowers and drink, eight to perform the domestic sacrifice [bahkdn), to 
make beds, to carry messages within and without, eight to make chaplets 
{mdldkdn), and eight to be dispatched out {pesar^akdn). Besides, the gifts 
included plenty of riches, gold, jewels, gems, pearls, shells, corals and 
rubies which were sufficient to last for generations 

DOWRY SYSTEM 

We have instances which show the existence of the dowry system in 
the form of money, goods or estate which a woman brought to her husband 
in marriage. We are told of the wives of Mahasayaga ofRayagiha, who 
possessed ancestral property Then we hear of a king of Vaiiarasi 
who gave away one thousand villages, one hundred elephants, plenty of 
treasure {bhanddra), one lac of foot-soldiers and ten thousand horses to 
his son-in-law in marriage.^* 


CEREMOMES> 

The usual practice in the first type of marriage was that the bride- 
groom went to the bride’s house for marriage, though there are instances 
when the bride went to the house of the biidegroom I.ucky days were 
fixed for the ceremony and the bndegroom and his party were received with 

*• JVqca Ti 1, p 12a f, cf Bhag III, p 344 f Bechardas , .Abhaya Com. 11.11, 
Antagada, pp. 33-36. trans by Barnett. 

•S Uvd 8, p 61 Also cf Altckar, op at pp. 82-4 

Uttatd Ti 4, p. 88; also cf RKmoyatia 1. 74'4 ff The j^aiala mentions the custom 
of celebrating the marriage with bath money given by the lather to bis daughter, 
specially in royal weddings (Mehta, P B I p 281). 

BS a. Myd. 14, p. 148 f. 
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great honour and were entertained with food, drink, etc. We read that 
Sagara took his bath, held the domestic sacrifice {balikamma) performed 
the lustratory rites of charm and auspicious marks (kayakouyapayacchitta), 
decked his body with ornaments and in the company of his relatives pro- 
ceeded to the house of Sagaradatta to marry Sukumaliya, Sagara and 
Sukumaliya both were made to sit on the same slab (patta), they were 
given a bath with white and yellow pitchers, oblation was offered to fire 
and amidst auspicious songs and kisses \ uvayana ) from the married women 
the marriage ceremony was performed.®® 

SVAYAMVAItA 

Then we come to the Svaycritvara marriage. We have several in- 
stances where girls attaining proper age chose publicly husbands for them- 
selves from a number of suitors. The Ndyddkawmakahd refers to the 
Svayamvaia of Dovai which was attended by various prominent kings and 
princes. The guests were received with great pomp and show and were 
entertained with food, drink, wine, flowers, garments and music. Then 
by the beat of drum the Smyatnmra of Dovai was proclaimed and the 
guests arrived in the Sjayarhvara hall especially built for the purpose on the 
bank of the Ganges. It was cleaned, sprinkled over, filled with bunches 
of fresh sweet-smelling blossoms of five colours, it smelt pleasantly with 
the shimmering fumes of kdldguru, fine kundumkka and tumkka and was 
fragrant with sweet-smelling fine scents {sugandhavaragandhiam), a very 
incense stick [gandhavattibhuyam) and the galleries were arranged {marl- 
cdimaficakaliyd) . The visitors took their respective seats which were al- 
ready marked with their names and waited for Dovai to come. In the 
meantime, Dovai took her bath, performed the lustatory rites etc., 
put on festive clean garments of state, visited the Jain temple (jinaghaia) 
and coming back decked her body with various ornaments and accom- 
panied by her female servants [eeiiyd), play-nurse [klddviyd) and the 
private secretary {bhiyd) reached the Svayamvara hall in a chariot She 
bowed low to the kings and the princes, tbok a beautiful garland {sinddma- 
gajida) made offragrant flowers and emitting excellent smell in her hand 
and in the company of the play-nurse with a bright mirror in her hand, 
moved about the hall. The play-nurse, pointing out with her right hand, 
described the family, strength, gotra, power, beauty, learning, grandeur, 
youth and character of the various kings and princes, whose reflections 
were cast into the mirror. Then Dovai came to the place where the five 
Faudavas were seated, she put the garland around their necks and chose 
them as her husbands.®’ 

The Uttarddhyayam commentary refers to another Svayarhvara marriage 
of the princess Nivvui. With the permission of her father she went to 
Indapura and declared that one who was brave and valiant and one who 

S’ ibtd; 10, p. 169. 

I’ tm, 16, pp. 179-82. 
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could shoot an effigy, would be her husband. Various princes and Vingfl 
were invited to attend the Svayathvara. The flags were raised up in the 
city and a Svayamvara hall was erected outside the town There on an 
axle {aksd) to which were attached eight wheels [cakrd) stood an effigy, 
which was to be shot in the eye. The twenty sons of king Indradatta 
tried their luck without success. In the end, another son of Indradatta 
stood up and succeeded in shooting at the eye of the effigy, and was chosen 
as husband by Niwui.®* 

We are told of a Svayamvara hall (yagharanasald)^ built in Tosali where 
a fire-vessel was kept always burning. In this hall slave boys and a slave 
girl were made to enter and the girl selected a boy as her husband.®® 

gAndharva M-^RIAGE 

The third typ£ of marriage is the GAndharva marriage. In this mar- 
riage the bride and bridegroom made their own choice without the 
knowledge of their guardians and were married without rites or cere- 
monies. Thus Raktasubhadra married Arjuna without the consent of her 
parents.*® We hear of king Siharaha of Pundavaddhana, who married a 
girl by Gdndharva marriage.*^ 

There were also many instances of elopement and abduction, The 
story of the elopement of Vasavadatta with Udayana is well-known ; 
then Suvarnanguhka, a maid servant of Udayana was abducted by king 
Pajjoya, Ruppini by Kanha, Kamalamela by Sagaracanda,*® and Cellana 
was abducted by king Semya. Regarding abduction, besides the well- 
known case of Sita, the Jain texts refer to the abduction of Dovai by king 
Faumanaha of Amarakanka*® 

Mention may be made of bringing up women for immoral purposes 
{asatiposana) which was in vogue m the counti y of Golla ** 

OTHER KINDS OF MARR.IAGE 

Contrary to limitations on marriage imposed by Brahmanic injunc- 
tions, we come acioss the examples of unorthodox marriages in Jain 
canonical literature Such marriages, however, are not supported by 
other sources except the marriage with maternal uncle 

Marriage with step-mother was prevalent in countries like Golla 
where the Brahmanas {vippa] were allowed to marry their step-mother 
{matsaviUi) 


38 1, 3, p 66a 

83 Brh Bhd 2 3446. This reminds us of primitive practices current m the primitive 
tribes in India 
48 Panha Ti 4, 16, p 85. 

41 Vttard Ti 9, p 141 , also 13, p. 190. 

4* Bxh. Bhd Pi ,p 67. 

43 J^dyd. 16, p i86 

44 Aaa. Ti. (Han ), p. 829 a. ... 

4* Aaa. eS. II, p. 81 ; also cf. JVwi eC. II, p. 746 ; Atia, Ti. (Hari.) p. 680a; aho see 
Kathasarttsdgara, Vol. VII, p. 116 ff. 
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According to Jain mythology, sister marriage was prevalent at 
the thne of Usabha, who married his own sister. The Avaiyaka currii 
refers to another case of sister marriage when king Pupphaketu 
allowed his son to marry his own sister.*® This kind of marriage was 
also prevalent in the country of Golla." 

The marriage of cousins also was in vogue in the primitive 
society. The cousin marriage, with the daughter of maternal uncle 
{m/iuladuhiya) was allowed in the countries of Lata and Daksinapa- 
tha,*® and was prohibited in Uttarapatha.*® We are told that Bambha- 
datta married his maternal uncle’s daughter.'® The cousin marriage, 
i.e the marriage with sister’s daughter [mdusaduhiyd) was also prevalent, 
but it was not allowed in Lata.'^ The other form of cousin marriage 
prevalent was marriage with the daughter of father’s sister.'® 

SON-IN-LAW LIVING IN THE HOUSE 

There were other marriages in which the parents of the girl preferred 
keeping their son-in-law in their own house, instead of sending their 
daughter to her mother-in-law’s house. Thus the father of Sukumahya 
married his daughter to Sagara on the condition that he was to stay in 
his house.'® We are told that in Parasa a horse-breeder employed a 
servant to look after his horses for which he gave him two horses a year as 
his wages. The master gave him an option to select two horses from his 
team. The servant, in consultation of the master’s daughter, with whom 
he was in love, selected two best horses whereupon the master was pleased 
to maTry his daughter to him and keep him as a house son-in-law [ghaia- 
jdtm'jya) This custom is still prevalent in Bengal and United Provinces 
in India and is known as "ghaijamdt” . The son-in-law lived with his wife’s 
parents under the following circumstances : (i) when the girl’s father 
was well-to-do and had no son, (ii) when the girl’s family was very poor 
and wanted the help of a strong man, and (lii) when the son-in-law was 
a poor man and could not pay a dowry." 


M II. p. 178. 

*1 ibid p 81 The com on the Suttanipdta ( 1 , p. 3S7) refers to the Sakyans who were 
rebuked by the Kohyaos for cohabibng like dogs, jackals and such like beasts with their 
own sisters, also Kundla Jdtaka (No. 630) V, p. 412 , also Digha I, p. 92 , also see 
I H d; 1926, p 663 ff 

IS fiaudhayana refers to this kind of marriage. Kumarila Bhatta casts a fling at the 
Daksinatya, who is overjoyed to get the daughter of his maternal uncle (Chakladar, 
op at., p 133) , also see Census India, 1931, Vol I, Pt. I, p 458 
Asa cu II, p 81. 

*0 Uttari, Ti,, p 189a 

til Asa. eO , op. cit. 
liid., II, p. 160 

«» Mya., ie,P. 169 

•4 BjA. Bhi. 3 ’3969 f ; however cf. Kundakakuccht Sindhctoa JStaka (No. 264), II p. 287 f. 
See Census India, 1931, Vol. I, Ft. I, pp. 230 f. 
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MARRIAGE IN EXCHANGE 

Marriages were arranged in exchartge for giving one’s own sister in 
marriage. We read abcrtit the marriage of Devadatta, who married the 
sister of Dhanadatta and in exchange gave his sister in marriage to him 
The custom of marriage in exchange is still prevalent among the catnivcdi^ 
of Mathura and other parts of United Province The reason behind 
the custom seems to have been the dearth of girls in pai ticular caste the 
members of which were not allowed to marry outside. It is known as 
Santa or adaldbadald}^ 


POLYGYNY AND POLYANDRY 

As has been said above, begetting children was the chief goal of Hindu 
marriage The continuity of the line depends on the male issue ; hcncc 
the birth of sons was considered necessary A son was genuinely believed 
to be necessary for spiritual salvation. The Hindu law-givers allowed a 
man to marry more than once This was the underlying idea of poly- 
gamous system among the Hindus, though in later times it degenci - 
ated to such an extent that polygamy became a fashion with the rich 
Indians.’® 

As a general rule in ancient times people were monogamous, and 
polygyny was a fashion among the rich and ruling sections of the society 
Th'e kings and princes considered it a privilege to have a crowded harem, 
which strengthened their political power by contracting numerous but 
judicious matrimonial alliances The rich people regarded plurality of 
wives as a proof of their wealth, reputation and social position Refer- 
ences to polygyny are numeious in the Jain texts In this connection 
the names of king Bharata, king Vikkamajasa,’® king Scmya““ arid 
that of Gahavai Mahasaya may be mentioned 

Unlike polygyny, polyandry was a raie incident in life Of poly- 
androus marriage, we come acro.ss a solitary example of Dovai, which, of 
course, is a remnant of Epic Age Polyandry is still practised among 
all classes and castes in Jaunsar-Bawar (district Dchra Dun) 

REM.\RRIAGE OF A M IDOW ER 

It may, however, happen that a woman may be forsaken, or allowed 
to go away by her husband or may go away of her own accord Undei 


PiTida. }fn 324 f According to the Buddhist tiaclition, king Bimbikaia and P.nscnadi 
of Kosala were connected by marriage, each haiing married a n'.lci of Ihr other 
(Dhammapada .4 I, p 383) 

51 See Census India, 1931, ^'ol I Ft I, p 202 
5* SeeVa.WalkaT, Hin^ Social Institutions, J> 103. 

55 Uttara ri,18, p 239. 

5® Anta , 7, p 43 
Sec Supra p lo? 

9* Sec also yUtekar, op eit , pp 132-4. 

9* Census, India, 1031, Vo). I, Ft. I, p. 262, 
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such circumstances, the man was free to marry anotherwoman. Thus we 
are told in the commentary on the Uttaradhyayana that a merchant’s wife 
was fond of decorating her body so much that she did not look after the 
household servants and property and as a result all the servants left her. 
In course of time, when the merchant returned from his journey, not 
seeing any servant in the hou^e, he got angry with his wife, turhed her out 
of the house, and married another woman.®* 

WIDOW REMARRIAGE 

According to the Hindu ideal of marriage, a true wife must preserve 
her chastity as much after as before her husb^d’s death and hence the 
marriage of widows was generally not favoured in ai^cient India. Al- 
though according to the Smrtis, there are “five cases of legal necessity” 
whereby the wife is allowed to marry a second husband, viz , if the first 
husband is lost, or dead, or becomes an ascetic or is impotent or is expelled 
from the caste yet it seems that on the whole the widow remarriage 
was looked with contempt.®® 

The OvSiya mentions the women whose husband is gone abroad, 
the women who have lost their hdsbands, the women who are widows 
from their childhood, the women who are forsaken, the women who are 
guarded by their mother, father, brother, family or father-in-law, the 
women whose nails have grown, the hairy women who have grown 
beard (mdf/istt), the women who have given up the use of flowers, perfumes, 
garlands and ornaments, the women who suffer from perspiration, dirt 
and filth without a bath, the women who have given up the use of milk, 
curds, butter, ghee, oil, jaggery, salt, honey, wine and meat ; it is said of 
such women that they observe celibacy and never marry another man ®’ 

Reference is made to child-widows who joined the ascetic order. 
Dhanasiri®* and Lakkhauavati®® are mentioned as such widows who 
entered the life of nuns. 


THE CUSTOM OF NITOGA 

Reference may be made here to the custom oiniyoga which prevailed 
in ancient India. The practice prescribed for a childless widow to have 
intercourse with the brother or any near kinsman of her deceased husband 
to beget a male child.^® In the Avasyaka cumi reference is made to this 


4, p 97 

JVaradB, XII, 97. 

89 See Valvalkar, op , nt , chapter on Marriage : also Altekar, op. cit , pp. 181-3 

«» 38, p 107 , cf Manu (IX 65) 

9® iJi/fl cjl p 626 

98 Miiha Pfi p 24. 

19 According to Mam (IX 59f) the person who was appointed under niyoga to beget a son 
for the widow was to approach her anointed with clarified butter, silently to give her 
one son only, and by no means a second, and after the purpose of myoga is served the 
man and the woman had to behave towards each other like a father and a daughter-in- 
law , also Gautama XVIIl 4ff, Also see Altekar, op. cit., pp 168-76. 
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custom, although it does not come exactly under the category of niyoga. 
It is said that once Kayapu^na, a merchant of Rayagiha, was sleeping in a 
temple, whence he was taken away by a merchant woman to her house 
This woman had lost her son in a shipwreck, and since there was no heir 
to his property, she feared that the heirless property might go to the king. 
The merchant woman told her four daughters-in-Iaw that Kayapunna 
was their brother-in-law {devaia) who was found after a very long time 
Kayapunna remained there for twelve years and in the course of time 
begot four children by each one of them 


SELF IMMOLATION 

We do not find any instance of self immolation or the custom ol 
Ratlin Jain texts except one in t\i& Mahdnislha when a widowed daugh- 
ter of a certain king, in order to save her family from disrepute, wanted 
to perform Salt, but since this custom was not in vogue in her father’s 
family, she refrained from it.’* 


PUBLIC APPL.yi.\NCE OF WOMEN 

In early days as a whole there was nothing like modern pmdah systorl 
in existence, though there were certain restnetions on the movement of 
wotmen, Javaniyd or the curtain is mentioned in the Jain texts. It iS 
stated that Tisala sat behind the curtain and listened to the interpreta- 
tions of dreams.’® But on the whole we find that women appeared in 
the public without any restriction. They could go out to visit their friends 
and relations. Many woman are seen going to the jakkha and other 
shrines for worship and gathering on the occasion of various festivals. 
We hear that king Kiiniya visited Mahavira along with his queens.’®-! 
In the case of prince-converts we find them being taken to Mahavira by 
the king and the queen who made ajoint gift of their son to the Teachei 
We also come across women dressed in man’s attire, putting on ar- 
mour, equipped with weapons, arms, shields, bows and arrows.’-* Theie 
are examples when women actually fought battles. We hear of a certain 
queen who fought a battle in the disguise of her lord.’® 


THE POSITION OF THE GANtKAS 

Secular prostitution in India is very old institution and dates back 
from the time oixhcl^gveda where the term nrtu occurs denoting a female 
“dancer”” In the Vdjasaneyi Saihkitd it seems to be recognised as a pro- 


pp 466-9. 

p. 29 f. For the Salt cujlont, see Altekar, opt fit., Chaplei IV. 

’® Kalpa. 4. 63 j also 1, p. 8. 

’®a Oud. Su 33, p. 144f. 

’* For /Vin&A system in ancient India, See Altekar, cih, pp. lB6-311i 
l; Vtidi 3, p. 23. 

’® Vya. Bhd. 1, p. 100 ai 
” Vedie Inibtt, I, p. 4S7, 
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fession while in the law-books the prostitute is regarded with disfavour. 
In the Jdlakai we find that the courtesans were not only tolerated but 
held in certain amount of esteem. According to Kautilya, they enjoyed 
a privileged position and held the royal umbrella, fan and golden pitcher. 
Vatsydyam devotes six chapters to courtesans and divides them into nine 
classes, the most honourable being those always rewarded by kings and 
praised by gifted persons.'® 

It seems that ganikd was a member of gatfa or corpoiation whose 
charms were the common property of the whole body of men associated 
together by a common band, economic or political.'® 

A ganikd in ancient India was highly respected by the people in gene- 
ral. According to Vatsyayana her mind was cultivated and trained by a 
thorough education and she was versed in various artistic accomplish- 
ments.®® 

The Ndyddhammakabd refers to a rich courtesan of Campa She was 

versed in the traditional sixtyfour arts, possessed sixtyfour accomplish- 
ments of a courtesan, and was well-versed in the science of erotics 
She was also a linguist, well-versed in dialects, she dressed sumptuously 
and was an accomplished singer and dancer Her fees were a thousand 
coins, and such was her renown that she was granted the privilege of 
carrying umbrella, chowries and fans®® and moved in a kainhatha as a 
mark of royal favour. She was also appointed as the head of many 
thousand courtesans ®® 

One of the various fine arts and sciences in which the courtesans 
were versed was that of Vainka.^ It is said that in order to learn this 
art people from distant places approached the courtesans. The Svyagada 
commentary mentions Dattavaisika,®® who, being cheated by a ceitain 
courtesan, would not show his love towards her The courtesan play ed 
various tricks mentioned in Vauika upon him but without any result.®® 
The courtesans were also expert psychologists and skilled m painting 
The Brhatkalpa Bhd<ya refers to a courtesan, who had a nice picture- 
gallery in which she had painted the characteristics of different casts 
{jdtikamma) and different phases of ars amoris depicting the reconciliation 

httlliiisanliagara, Irani Penzer, Veil I. App IV, p. 138 ftc cf PuramalthadiJ ani the 
com un the Ldana, p. 2S'J >\heie a gamk't ts called as nugara-sobhim 
^9 Chakladai, iSiudies in Valsyqyema KamoiStia, p. 11)0 f. 1 01 the Jatn legend regarding the 
origin of giimtur sec rmu p 103 Msocf A/anu. who associates the and theguniAa in 

one verse saying that the food offered by both were equally to be rt fuscel by a Brahmana 
(IV. 209) , alM yinajaiaslu of the Mulasarvaslivada, p 17f where Amiapali is 
mentioned as a eoitunon property of the corporation of Vaieali (gunabhegya). 

8® Chakladar, op cit , p 198 , also Bharjta’s Adfjasdslia, 35, .50-02 
Bl As desenbed by Valseayana, says the commentator Poi 04 ways of accosting a 
man, see Dhammapada A IV, p. 107 
BB Cf Arthaiaslra, p 130 

88 3, p 59 , also cf the description of Kamayjhaya in the Vicdgasuja (2, p 12) 

8* A quotation is gi\en in the Suyagada curm (p 140) from PaiiiAa Vauika is also men- 
tioned m the Lalilamilaia (p. 150) , also Mpchd/itika, I. p. 2 , also Bharata’s MfyescU- 
tra, Bombay 1043, Chapter 23. 

8S Dattaka is mentioned as an author of Vauika in Daniodara’s Kullimmata, \s. 604 
88 4.1.24. 
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of the lovers. When a visitor approached her she toot him to the picture- 
gallery and asked what pictures he liked most From the answer 
of the man she understood his caste, his artistic taste and the weakness 
and the strength of his nature 

The courtesans in ancient days were not morally degraded, but they 
were the women of high character whose company was sought by respdcl- 
able citizens.®* Jain texts mention various courtesans offame and 
character who did not like to flirt with many, but yearned to have a man 
of their choice and to live happily with him. Kosa and Upakosa are 
mentioned two courtesans of Padaliputta The former loved Sthulabha- 
dra and the latter Vararuci.*® Kosa lived with Sthulabhadra for twelve 
years and loved him so much that she did not like the company of any 
other person after Sthulabhadra retired from the world. In course of 
time, the monk Sthulabhadra returned to Padaliputta and visited Kosa. 
She listened to his religious sermons and became a sravtkd. She took a 
vow of celibacy that she would not show favour to anyone excepting when 
forced by the king.®® Devadatta was another “public-woman” of Ujjeni, 
who was proud of her beauty, grace and accomplishments. She was devot- 
ed to prince Muladeva of Padaliputta and wanted to get rid of Ayala, a 
rich merchant of the town and her lover. Once her mother asked her 
not to love Muladeva because he was penniless, but Devadatta replied 
that she was fond of his virtues, and not of his wealth Later on, she visited 
the king and requested him not to force upon her any other man except 
Muladeva.®^ 

8t Pi. 262 Cf. the picture-gallery of Amrapali of Vaisali {Vinajiaiasla of the MuJaaarva- 
stivada, p 19) See also Damodaragupta’s Kuitmimata, Bombay, 1924, which describes 
various cunning arts, wiles and devices which were lesorted to by courtesans to decoy 
and lead to ruin guileless but weak-minded young men 

89 Cf the character of Carudatta in MjccluJaitika 

89 According to the Kathdsentsdgara (Vol I, ch IV, pp 33-6) Upakosa was the chaste 
wife of Varaiuci Once when Vararuci had gone to the Himalayas, Upakosa went 
to take bath in the Ganges. There she was seen by the royal minister, priest and the 
judge who became enamoured of her She made an appointment with them and 
asked each of them to come at different times Later on, she shut them in a box which 
was carried to the king’s com t. 

*« Utlara. 7*. 2 29 ff 

91 tbid , 3, pp, 59-65 Cf other gamkds of iugli character in Buddhist and Bralimanic 
literature. The courtesan Biiidumati made the great Ganges flow backwards by 
her act of truth Asked by king Asoka as to what caused this wonder, she replied that 
whosoever gave her gold, whether a nobleman or a Draliinana or a tradesman or 
a servant she regaidcd them all alike (Milindapanlm, p 1211) The Kumdhamma Jataka 
(II, No 276), p 380 tells another story about a righteous courtesan who icctivcd one 
Uiousand pieces from a man svho never n.luriicd loi three vcais 7’he com lesan for 
honour's sake did not take even a piece of betel from another man When she became 
poor, she went to tlic court and got the pci mission ol the judges to earn wages ks 
before. In the Kathasanlsagara ^ (Vol III, cli XXXVIII, pp. 207-217) we notice a 
courtesan making a vow Uial, if* in six months her lover would not return, she would 
give away all her property and enter into fire. She passed her time by,^ givug 
chanties to the Brahmanas. For Ambapalika sec Digha. II, pp. 96-8 
232-70 , MalMvagga VI, 30 p. 231-3. 
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A ganiM was highly esteemed by the king, who considered her as the 
glory {rayafid) of hiscapital.®’ Almostall bigtowns had a chief courtesan, 
Naudini is mentioned as a chief courtesan of a certain city. When she was 
taken ill she was replaced by another and, when the latter was absent, a 
third was brought in.®* 

The courtesans lived in state and luxuries and found favour with rich 
people and kings They went on picnics with rich people. We are told 
that the two merchants of Campa ordered their servants to take all kinds 
of food, perfumes and flowers, to the garden and to prepare a temporary 
camp there. Then after mounting the chariot with Devadatta they went 
to the garden and enjoyed water-sports in the lake and then went to the 
camp and enjoyed sexual intercourse. In the afternoon they walked 
hand in hand with Devadatta outside the camp and enjoyed the beauty 
of the garden. They returned in the evening and the merchants gave 
Devadatta, rich presents.®* 

Dancing girls {nathyao) are mentioned.®® 

FEMALE ASCETICS 

The nuns played an important part in the fourfold Sangha of Mahavi- 
ra as has been mentioned already. Like monks nuns too Uved upon the 
charity of the people though their life was much harder and they were 
placed under a more rigorous discipline than monks. It is stated that 
they should not stay alone without the protection of monks and should 
avoid the compariy of men of doubtful character. In fact, those were 
very hard days for mjns. When they went out to beg they were sub- 
jected to various annoyances by young men, who followed them to 
their residence [vasati) . The nuns were mocked at during their menstrual 
period when the Kdpalika ascetics by means of spells tried to fascinate 
them. It is for this reason that the Jain nuns were asked to cover them- 
selves thoroughly like a plantain tree. But Still the young men used to 
give them much trouble. Under such circumstances the riuns were asked 
tb keep the doors of their residence closed. If there were no doors, the 
monks used to guard them or they themselves sat together with sticks in 
their hands to stop the tyrants. If still a young nun was tormented by 
mischievous persons, it was the duty of some young monk who wUs well- 
versed in the art of fighting, to meet the tormentor in the disguise of a nun 
and jlunish him.®® We are told of Sukumaliya who joined the ascetic 
order toigether with her two brothers. Sukumaliya was a beautiful nYin 
and so whten she went out to beg she was followed by young men who eVen 
entered her residence by force. The chief nun informed the acdiya who 


Oi Ullard. Ti 3, p. C4. 

B3 Ac& cu p 71. 

Jfdya. 3, p. 60 , also 16, p. 174 ; also cf. Chakladar, opi ejL, p. 168i 
63 Ultmd, 8- P- 136. 

•6 B(h.Bhd. 3'410effi l-2443f.,2085. 
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asked her brothers to protect their sister. Now Sukuma%a began to live 
with her brothers who used to go out begging by turns. As both were 
adepts in the art of fighting, if anybody dared to enter their residence, 
they thrashed him and brought him to his senses.” 

We have instances when the nuns were lured by the householders.*® 
Sometimes they were raped by force. It is laid down that under such 
circumstances a nun should immediately inform her teacher. It is stated 
that, even if a nun gets pregnant, she should not be turned outfrom the 
Sdfigha, but the offender must be punished. It is said that if nobody knew 
ofher pregnancy, the nun should be kept in the house of a srcLvaka. If it is 
revealed, the nUn should be kept in the upairaya and must not be sent out 
fo!r alms. If some people made remarks, thdy must be told that she could 
not be abondoned in such conditions. Anyhow the nun should be defend- 
ed by citing examples of Kesi and Safyaki who were born of nuns without 
being guilty, a^d should be looked after properly.*® 

There are ebcamples when the nuns were abducted. We have seen 
how Gaddabhilla abducted the sister-nun of Kalakacarya, which 
resulted in his destruction. We zire told of a Buddhist merchant of Bharu- 
yaccha who todk the garb of a J ain layman and invited the nuns under the 
pretext of offering them alms. The merchant asked the nuns to enter 
his ship to pay a visit to the Jain temples and as soon as they stepped in 
he set the ship in motion.^®® There was also trouble from the robbers. 
We are told that once some robbers joined with the Bodhiya Mlecchas and 
carried off the nuns.^"^ Sometimes the robbers carried awAy the clothes 
ofthenuns. Itislaiddownthatundersuchcircumstanccs thenunshould 
cover their private parts with s,kin, vegetable leaves, darhha grass, or with 
their own hands .^®® 


LOVE AFFAIRS AND FEMALE ASCETICS 

Jain texts mention a number of Partvvaiyas^°^ who carried love- 
messages and acted as go-betwe en the lovers. The Uttardihyayana 

iW 4 6254-6259 , cf iCB/ia/a Jaiaia (No 6^), V, pp 424-8. 

«« Bxh Bha 1 2670-2 ; cf. Therigitha (139-144) where the nun Khema is invited to enjoy 

^ 3^4128-39 Here the five ways arc mentioned which could cause preg. 
nancy without sexual intercourse (a) if a woman sat without cover at the place where 
a man had discharged semen whii* could cause pregnancy, (b) if a Peraon d«jrous 
of a son introduces semen m her vagina, (c) if the same thing is done by her father-in- 
law, (d) if the semen was sticking to some cloth that was used to cover vagina to 
stop the flow of menstrual blood and (e) drinking of water nuxed wnh semen could 
caiSe pregnancy {ibid 4139) Cf the Matanga Jataka (IV No 497) p. 378 where the 
Matanga^ched his thumb to the navd of his wjje and she conceived , also Vtmya 
m,p.205f, alsoDA<imma(ia<(ai4 HI, p 145 In Buddhist literature «re hear of the 
nun Uppalavanna, who was raped by a young iroteiorerin in the grove of Andhavana 

in Savitthi, and it 13 said that from that time nuns did not live in Andhatana {%bid , 

Bril’ ^2064. IJ'a I- 

Brh Bhd. 1. 2986 , Mst. cu 5, p 407 .. , 

W* In ihe DasakumSracaTita (p. 168) xhe nnn MantiKa m NtrgrmthJ^ plnys n pm 

of go-between, See Bloomfield False ascetics and nuns in Hmdu Fiction, J. A. 0. S., 
Vol. 44, p. 238 f ; also KathasantsSgara, Vol. VII, ch. cl. p. loo ». 
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commentary refers to a female mendicant who successfully conveyed 
the love message of Rayanavai to Bambhadatta.^®* We meet another 
female mendicant named Gokkha who was versed in the four Vedas anid 
various other scriptures. She preached religion based on charity and 
purity. Once she visited the harem of the king Kumbha,ga where she 
was insulted by the princess. Gokkha bore ill will against the princess 
and having gone to king Jiyasattu incited him to obtain her.^®® 

The Pariwdiyds were learned in various arts, the application of var- 
ious powders, spells, auspicious rites, use of various roots, pills, medicines 
and herbs. We are told that Pottila visited the nun Su Waya and enquir- 
ed her if she was aware of any spell or love potion which could create love 
between her and hdr husband.’®® 


W* 13, p 192. 

W* Myd 8,p 108-110 
1®* ibid 14, p. 162, Mtyd. 
p. 99 ff. 


3 p 347 f Cf. Kalhdsantsdgara, Vol. Ill, ch. XXXII, 



CHAPTER IV 


EDUCATION AND LEARNING 

The object of the ancient Indian system of education was the for- 
mation of character, the building up of personality, the preservation of 
ancient culture and the training of the rising generation in the perform- 
ance of the social atad religious duties.* 

THE TEACHERS AND THE PUPILS 

Teachers were highly respected in those early days. The Raya- 
paseniya mentions three kinds of teachers ; the teacher of arrs [kaldyanya), 
the teacher of crafts {sippdyanya) atid the teacher of x&\i^lox^{dhammdyarlya) . 
It is stated thatthe body of thefirst two teachers should be anointed with 
oil, flowers should be offered to them, they should be given a bath, dressed 
and decorated, theyshould be invitedfor feast and should be offered gifts 
and adequate wages that might reach their descendants. Similarly, 
religious teachers should be worshipped, fed and shouldbe furnished with 
the necessary religious paraphernalia ^ It is stated that a teacher must 
be fully qualified to teach his pupils. He must answer questions raised by 
his pupils without maintaining his relative superiority and he must 
hot give irrelevant answers.® 

The relations between the teacher and the student were cordial and 
the latter was to hold the former in deep reverence. It is said of a good 
pupil that he always pays attention to the teachings of the preceptor, asks 
questions, hears the answers, grasps its meaning, reflects upon it, ascertains 
its validity, retains its meaning and practises accordingly.* Further, a 
good pupil never disobeys his teacher or behaves roughly towards him ; 
he never tells a he and carries out his command like a thoi ough-bred hoi se. 
If he perceives the teachei in an angry mood he pacifies him by meekness, 
appeases him with folded hands and avows not to do wrong again It is 
stated that a pupil should not sit by the side of the teacher, nor before him, 
nor behind him, he should never cisk questions when sitting on a stool or 
his bed, but rising from his seat and coming near, he should ask him with 
folded hands ® There were bad pupils too They got kicks [khaddayd) 
and blows {caveM) from their teachers They were also beaten with sticks 
{vaha) and addressed with harsh woids.® Bad students are compaied with 
bad bullocks who break down through want of zeal Such pupils, if 

* Altekar, Education in Ancient India, p 32G. 

* Tha. 3 135 , cf Maru H, 223 ff 

® Aod JItr. 136 , also see H. R. Kapadia, The Jain system of education, J, U, .9., Jan. 

1940, p 206 f. 

* Aua. Ntr 22 . 

» Uttard. 1, 13f. 12, 41,18, 22. 

® ibtd, 38 ; ^0 d. ibid, 3, 05a ; also cf. JStaka (II, p. 279). 
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sent on an errand, did not do what they were asked to do, but strolled 
about wherever they liked. Sometimes, the teachers were tired of such 
pupils, they left them to their fate and retired to the forest.'* 

Pupils are also compared to a mountain, an earthen pot, a sieve, a 
filter, a royal swan, a buffalo, a ram, a mosquito, a leech, a cat, a pole-cat, 
a cow, a drum and an Abhm^ each item showing the distinctive qualifica- 
tions and disqualifications of the student world 

STUDENT LIFE 

The precise nature of lodging and boarding arrangements for students 
in ancient days is not well-known. But it seems that the students led a 
simple life. We know that some students stayed in the house of the teacher 
and others were fed by the rich people of the town.® There are instances 
when the good relations between the teacher and the disciple led to matri- 
monial connections.*® 

There were holidays when the school was closed External causes 
were responsible for frequent stopping of the work. Abnormal conditions 
giving rise to untimely clouds, thunder, lightening, heavy showers, frost, 
dust-storms, echpse of the sun or the moon were instrumental m bringing 
about suspension of work. The studies were discontinued when the peace of 
the settlement was disturbed by fight between two armies or villages, or if 
there was a wrestling competition or if the local leader died. Then such 
trivial causes as the killing of a mouse by a cat, or the chance appear- 
ance of an egg on the road or the birth of a child in the locality,** where 
the school was situated, brought about a suspension of school work 
Students were generously received when they returned home after 
completing their studies. We are told that when Rakkhia returned from 
Padaliputta he was given a rousing reception by the state. The city was 
decorated with flags and banners etc. and Rakkhia was mounted o)n elep- 
hant and was greeted by the people. As a recogn ition of his attainments 
he was offered slaves, cattle and gold by the people.*® 

COLTRSE OF STUDY 

The Vedas, which are represented as the earliest literature on India, 
must have been the main topics of study. The three Vedas, viz , Riuvv^a, 

^ UttarS. 27.8,13.16. Also see H. R. Kapadia, ci;., pp. 212-5. 

® Ava. Mr 139 , Aaa, eff , pp. 121-4 , Bxh. Slid. Pi 334. 

B Uttard. Ti. 8, p. 124. 

1® Gf IW , 18, p. 243 , cf Mahdumagga Jdiaka (No. 546), VI, p 
11 Vya FAa.7'281-310 ; cf. TdjXaoalkyasnrti,! 6.144-53, Afonw. IV, 102 il , also Altekar 
op. nt., p. 105. 

1* Uttard. Jt, 2, p. 22 s. 
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Jauvveya and Sdmaveya are mentioned in the Tlfdvdnga?* The following 
curricurum of study comprising the Vedic branches of learning are men- 
tioned : — Riuvv^a, Jauvv^a, Sdmaveya^ Athavvatiav^a, Itihdsa [Purdna), the 
fifth Veda, Ntghantu, the sixth Vedai six Vedngas comprising sa^hdna 
(arithmetic), sikkhd (phonetics), kappa (ritual), vdgarana (gra m m ar ), 
ehanda (metre), nirutta (exegesis), and joha (astronomy-astrology) ; six 
Updngas, which comprised further elaborations of the subjects dealt 
within the Veddngas and Satthitanta, which was an authoritative treatise 
on the Samkhya School.^* The Uttarddhyayana commentary mentions 
the following fourteen subjects of study {vijjatthdna) : — four Vedas, six 
Veddngas, Mtmdmsd, Ndya, Puidna and Dhammasattha}^ 

Further, the Anuyogadvdrd^^ and Nandi,^'' which are of late origin, 
mention the following works on popular learning {laukika suya) . Bhdraha, 
Rdindyai}a^^, Bhxmdsurukka (or 0 kkhaY^, KodiUaya,*'* Ghodayamuha,^^ 
Sagadibhaddtdu, Kappdsia, Ndgasuhtima, Kanagasattan,** Vesiya, Vatsestya, 
Buddhasdsana, Kavila, Logdyata*^ Satthiyanta, Mddhara, Purdna, Vdgarana, 
Nddaga, seventy two arts, and the four Ferfar with Angas and Upangas. 
The Nandi Sutra adds Terdsiya, Bhdgava, PdyaHjali, and Pussadeva}* 

Then the Tkdndnga refers to the following evil scriptures (pdpasrutd) : — 
I science of portents indicating shower of blood or any unusual pheno- 
ls 3.3.185. According to Jam tradition the .lirya Fei/at are said to have been composed 
by Bharaha and othera which contained the laudation of the TtUhayaras, the duties 
prescribed for laymen and monks, propitiatory deeds and the like , later on, SulasS, 
Yajfiavalkya, Tantugriva and others composed the Anitya Vedas which are the present 
Vedas (Ava. eO 216, Suya. eS p. 10) According to another tradition, however, the 
twelve Angas are called the Vedas (Ava cu 5, p 185). 

I* Bhag 2 1 , Oad 38, p 172 

1^ 3. p 56a, The Mthndapafiha (p 3) gives the following nineteen arts and sciences 
(sippa) (1) suit (holy tradition), (2) sammuli (secular law), (3) sankhya, (4) yoga, 
(6) mil (nyaya), (6) visesika, (7) ganikd (arithmetic), (8) gandhabbi (music), (O) likiccd 
(medicine), (10) catubbedd, (ll)pwdad, (I2)itihdsd, \l2)jolud, (li)mdyd (magic), (16) 
Mti( (causation), (10) mantend (polity), (17)j^uddfta (art of war), (IS) chandasd (poetry) 
and (19) tmddd (conveyancing); also cf Tdjhavalkya sm[ti, 1 3 , Mahdbhd , XII 

122 M also Digha I, p 88 

16 Su. 40 f 

U Su 42, p 193 a 

15 The Rdndyajfa and the Mahdbhdrala were recited or listened to during the earlier 

(puradhna) or the latter part of the day (apardhna) respectively Both are cited as 
examples of Bhdodoasyaka a compulsory rite which must be done without fail (Ami. 
Su 25). 

16 Bhamhi and Asurukkha are referred to in the l^a Blid (1, p 132) along with Mddhara 

and Dandaniti of Kodinna, which were important works on politics The Gommala- 
sarajkakdnda (303, p 117) refers to Abktya and Asurukkha , also cf Miildcdia (5 COf) , 
also Supra, p 64 

•6 Kadillaya is also referred to as CdnakkakodiUu (Sifya cu p. 208) The Suyagada 
(9 17) mentions Atlhdoaya which according to the commentator is the Arthasdstra by 
Canakya and its study is prohibit^ to a Jain monk A Prakrt verse from the Atlha- 
mrtAa IS quoted in the Vasudeoahtndi (p 45) ?aid the Ogha Niryukti (p 152), which 
throws light on the existence ot Arthasdstra in Prakrt. Kotalla is also mentioned in the 
Culauamsa (LXIV 3) 

*1 Ghotakaimdcha is menUoned as a politician in the Arthasdstra (p. 282) ; also KdrnasStra 
(p 188) , also see Majjhima if, pp. 167 ff 

•* It is same as Sdmkhyakdrikd of Isvarakr^na (H R. Kapadia, The Canonical Liieralun 
of the Jamas, p. 163). 

66 Loidyalam is also mentioned in the Digha. (I, p. 11 ). 66 m, 4(2, 
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memon boding calamity in the country (uppaj/a), 2 science of omens 
{nimitta), 3 science of spells and magic (manta), 4 low type of 
charm which causes CdndSlis to utter oracles (aikkhiya), 5 science of 
medicine (tegicckya), 6 seventy two arts (kald), 7 science of archi- 
tecture (dvarand), 8 popular works such as Bharata, Kavya, Kataka, etc 
(annSna), and 9 false scrijjture such as the teachings of Buddha etc. 
(micchdpavayana) 


SEVENTY TWO KALAS *» 

Seventy two halds are frequently mentioned in the Jain texts. The 
list contains the sippas and also the list of traditional knowledge and 
sciences It does not mean that everybody acquired proficiency in all 
these branches. The acquirement of these sciences was an aim which 
could seldom be achieved. These kalds may be classified as under • — 

1 Reading and writing which comprised writing (leha) and arithmetic 
(ganiya). 

2 Poetry which included verse-making (porekavva), the knowledge of 

Aiyd verses (AjjS), riddles (pahehyd), composition (MagadhtyS), 

Gdthd composition, ballad-making {g%a), and iMa-makitag (stloya) 

3 Sculpture (rum). 

4 Music which comprised dancing (natta), singing (g%ya), instrumental 
music (vdiya), vocal music (saragayc^, drum music (pukkharagaya) , and 
timing in music 

5 Clay-modelling which included the knowledge of clays (dagamatUya) 

6 Gambling, sports and indoor games which comprised gambling 
(juya), janavdya (a kind of gambling), playing at dice (pdsaya), chess 
playing (atthdvaya), making dolls and figures etc. moved by pulling strings 
(suttakheda)*^ a game of whirligigs (vattha) and ndlikdkheda (a kind of 
dice) . 

7 Personal hygiene, toilet and food. They constituted the rules of food 
(armavihi), drink (pdna), dress (valtha), toilet (vilevana), and bed (sayana), 
knowledge of wearing ornaments of silver (hirannajutti), gold (suvanna), 
and other ornaments (dbharanavihi), preparation of powders (cnnnajulliY^ 


** 9 678 , also see Suya II 2 30 ; cf Sammokamnodam (p. 490) where Bhdratayuddha 
and SilSharanddi are spoken as pdpakam sutam 

** For twelve sippas such as hatthi, assa, rntlia, dhanu, tharu, muddd, ganana, sanUidna, kkhd, 
kdviyya, lokdyata and khatlanjja, see Paramatthadipam, the com on the Uddna, p 205 
•r See Pfdyd , i, p 21 , Santa p 77a , Oad 40 ; Raya Su , 211 , Jambu Ti 2, p 136 f, 
Bhagwdn Mahdvira ni DkamakathdOjTp 19311, Amulyachandra Sen, Social Life in Jain 
Literature, Calcutta Rentew, March 1933, p 364 f , D C Das Gupta, Jain System of 
Education, p '74 f Cal 1942 ; abo see JCddamkari (p 129 ) Kale ed ; Dasakumdra canto, 
p 66 ; Dirydvaddna, pp 68, 100, 391 
*8 Sutrakridd is mentioned in the KuHinimata (vs. 124). 

19 Gaitdhayidcti u mendoned in the Mjechakalika (VTII, 13) and the Lahtamstara (see E. G 
Thomas’s ardcle in the Bull. School of Oriental Studies, Vol. VI, pp. 616-7). 
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aind means of improving the complexion of damsels {tarunipadikamma), 
preparing ornamental designs from leaves [pattacchejja) ^ decorating the 
temple {kadacchejja) . 

8 Knowledge of various marks and signs such as distinguishing 
marks {lakkhana) of men,®* women, horses,®* elephants,®® kine,®* cocks,®® 
umbrellas,®® slaves, swords,®* gems®® and Rdkim ]tvie\ 

9 The Science of omens, which comprised the knowledge of notes of 
birds.®® 

10 Astronomy, which included the movement {cdra\ and countermove- 
ment (padtcdia) of stars 

11 Alchemy, which comprised the preparation of gold (suvannapdga), 
silver {hiianna), reverting the killed metals to their natural state [sajiva), 
and killing of the metals such as gold etc (nijjiva) 

12 Architecture, which comprised the science of building {vatthuvijjd), 
measurement of camps {khandhdiamdna), and cities [nagaramdna). 

13 Art offighting, which comprised fighting (jtiddha), wrestling [mjuddha), 
heavy fighting {juddhaUjvddka), menacing glances [ditthijuddh^, fist-fight- 
ing {mutthi), arm-fighting (bdhu), elapsed -fighting (lajd), knowledge of 
arrows {Isatlha), sword playing (charuppavdya), archery (dhamivveya), for- 
mation of array {vuha), countei array {padivuha), wheel-formation 
{eakkavuha), eagle-formation (garuda), and cart-foi*mation (sagada) 

CENTRES OF LEARNING 

Capitals, holy places, monasteries and temples were the centres of educa- 
tion m ancient India. Kings and feudal chiefs were, as a rule, patrons of 
learning Various capitals of prosperous kingdoms, which used to attract 
many a man of learning and thus become centres of education are 
mentioned in the Jain texts Benares was the chief centre of learning, 

Patraccheiya 1 ? mentioned in tlic KuUmmata (vs 230), also KaUambari, op cit where 
It IS Uanslated as “the art ol painting figuies on walls or the ground” (Kale) However, 
accoiding to Cowell, it is the breaking and cutting of leaves (see E G Thomas’s above- 
mentioned article ) 

Gf BThalsamhUa, ch 07 
Cf ibid , th bS 
Cf ibid , ch CO 
94 Cf ibid , ch 60 
9® Cf ibid , ch 62 

88 Cf ibid , ch 72 

87 Cf ibid , ch 49, ^ho AsiltMhana Jdtaka (^o 126), I, p 455 

89 Cf ibid , ch 79 

88 Cf ibid , ch 87 “Sariabhiitaruta” is mentioned in the VinayaMstu of the Mulasarvas- 

tivada (p 32) 

49 The Caraka and the Susrula give vaiious foimulas for killing the metals Killed metal 
sometimes means a metal deprived of its well-chaiacterised ph>sical properties, 
1 e , coloui, lustre, etc , P C Ray, Hiilory of Hindu Chtmistry, Vol I, Calcutta, 1904, 
p 62 However, cf Daiakumdracarita (2, p 06) for sajina and nirjiia, Kale's edition, 
Bombay, 1925 

41 For a compaiison between seventy two arts of the Jams and those of sixty four of the 
Kdmasutra (I 111 ), see Bechardas, Mahdvira iii Dharmakathdo, p. 193 f; alsDcf. sixty 
four arts oi women described in the Jambuddiva commentary, 2, p. i39f,j also Dr. 
Venkatasubbiab, The Kalas, R. .d iy,1914 w..',.!, ■> 
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It is Stated that the prince Agadadatta of Sahkhapura went there to study. 
He stayed in the house of his teacher and after completing the course of 
study returned home.** Savatthi is mentioned as another centre of 
educatidn.*® Padaliputta is mentioned as still Another seat of learning. 
It is mentioned that, when Rakkhia of Dasapura could not study further 
in his town, he proceeded to Padaliputta for higher studies.** Paitthaoa 
is mentioned as a centre of learning in the south.*®. It is however signi- 
ficant to remark that Takkhasila, which is the most important seat of 
learning in the Buddhist scriptures, is not mentioned here. 

OTHER CENTRES 

Education was also imparted in the upasrayas and the vasatis of the 
monks, which specialised in imparting instruction in the traditional learn- 
ing by distinguished teachers (uvajjhSya). Besides teaching the twelve 
angns, grammar {sadda), logic {ketussattha), philosphy, erotics and the 
science of casting spells*® were also taught. 

Every religious order of the samanas was a travelling school The 
furtherance of the cause of truth and knowledge in all branches of learning 
by open discussions was a remarkable feature of their educational and 
cultural activities. We read in the Brkatkalpa BMsya that there were 
assemblies of disputants [vadapurisa) where intricate discussions were held 
between the Jain monks and other ascetics, particularly the Buddhists 
If the disputant was weak in logic or philosophy, he was asked to go to 
another gam to study further. After completing the studies, he came 
back, defeated his opponent and propagated the cause of religion.*^ We 
hear of an eccentric mendicant, who tied his belly with an iron-plate and 
holding a branch of the jambu tree, roamed about. He told people 
that to check the bursting of his belly with knowledge he had tied the 
iron-plate, and the branch of the jambu tree signified that there was 
nobody in Jambuddiva who could face him in argumentation.*® 

Among the popular teachers of piety add morality mention may 
be made of the ballad-reciters and the story-tellers {kahiya) through whom 
the profound truths of philosophies permeated even to the lowest stratum 
of society. Their preachings were enlivened by quotation of various 
stories, fables, legends and recitation of songs and riddles {chalitakdvya).*^ 
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Utlara. T* P- 83 af. 

Ibxi. 8,p.l24 
Ibid. 2, p 22 a. 

Kalpa. Ti 4, p. 90a , also see D. C. Das Gupta, ap. cit , p. 20 f. For the Buddhist 
education in the Jdtakas see Dr. Radhakumud Mookerjee’s article in the Buddlastu 
studies, pp. 230 IT. 

Brh. Bha. 4 5179 ; 6431 ; Vya Bhd 1, p 67 af 
Bxh.BhS. 4.6426-31. 

Uttara Ji. 3, 72 , cf. also the com on the Sutta Mpata (u, p. 638 S) ; also Cullakahdga 
Ja/flJta (No. 301), HI, pp. Iff. 

BTh.Blid. 1.2604. 




CHAPTER V 


ARTS AND SCIENCES 
(1) WRITING 

The art of writing was known in ancient India.^ We have seen that 
kkha occurs in the list of seventy two arts. The R^apaseni refers to 
various kidds of writirig materials and accessories such as paltaga (leaves), 
kambiy^ (wooden board), dora (thread), ganthi (knots), Itppasana (ink-pot), 
chandaifa (lid), sankala (chain), masi (ink), lehanl (pen), akkhara (letters) 
and poUhaya (book).* Lehdyariya (lekhdcdiya, teacher) is mentioned in the 
Avasyaka Bhasya^ and in the Ciirni * 

The commentary on the Samavdyanga refers to writing, engraving, 
sewirilg and weaving of letters on materials such as leaves,® bark, wood, 
ivory, iron, copper® and silver and forming them by Cutting the material, 
burning it, breaking it, and joining one with another [sankramana)? 

We hear of Cakravartins writing their names on the mountain with 
JTifciii jewel.® We also meet the caravans which during the course of 
their journey used to make sigiis arfd marks on stones etc.® 

We have referred to sending of letters {leha) to the enemy before 
entering into actual warfare Love-letters, “ sealed letters,*^ and forged 
letters*^ {kuialekha) were also known. 

THE EIGHTEEN LIVIS 

The following livis or scripts are mentioned : — 

(i) Bamhhl, {2) Javatfdliyd OT Javandmyd, Dosduricl, (4) Kharott- 

hii, (5) Pukkharasdria, (6) Pahardid, (7) Uccattand}'^ (8) Mkharaputf- 


^ According to Or. Gaun Shankar Ojha, wilting in India goes back to the 6th cen- 
tury B C. {Bharatiya Prachina Ltptmdla, p 2 ff ) 

* Su 131 , Ava Ti (Han.), p, 384 a. Condi, kaethavi, mutthi, samputaphalaka and 

chedapdit are mentioned as 6ve types ot patthaya {B{h Bha 3*3822) For a detailed 
description of these see Muni Punyavijayaji’s scholarly monoffaph. Jam Cttrakalpa- 
druma, also Prof H. R. Kapadia's Outlines of Palaeography in j' U. B , Vol. VI, 
pt. VI, p 87 ff, also Ojha, op nt., pp 4-6, 142-168. 

® 76 {Mtyikti Diptkd, I, p. 90a). 

* p. 248. 

* Wnting on bhujjapatta is referred to in the Aia eu. p 630. The material on which 

the signs have been traced in Babylon was clay. They were traced in India on leaves 
or on pieces of bark These were mere scratchings, and ink was not used, Rhys 
Vianda, Buddhist India, p 117 

* The Vasudevahindi (p 189) mentions of wnting a book on the copper leaf. 

* p. 78. 

^ Jambu 3 64 ; for references in the Buddhist literatute see Rhys Davids, BuddUsl AdSa, 

p. 108 

* Aea. Ti (Hari.), p. 384a. > 

»» Uttara. Ji- 13, p. 191 a. 

“ Brh.BhS Pf. 196j JVwf cff., 6, p 87 (MSS) 

1* Uva. 1, p. 10. 

Accordmg to the Pa^ (I 65a), we have Anlakkhariyi, VymlariUihS ot 
in place of Ueeallana, and Aydta in place of AdadUf, Punyavijaya, jtdndMUjtt’t 
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hiySy {q) Bhogavqyata, (10) Vepaliya, (ii) Ni^iya, (12) AnJca livi, 
(13) Gaifia livi, (14) Gandhavva Itm — Bhuyalivt, (15) Adamsa hvi, (16) 
Mdhesan livi, (17) Ddmili livi and (18) Polindl Itm.^ 

brAhmi and KHAROSTRI scripts 

Brahmi and Kharosfn are the two most important scripts mentioned 
in the Jam and Buddhist texts The former was written from left to 
right and the latter from right to left. The Kharostri alphabet was intro- 
duced overland into the extreme north west of India about 500 B.C. and 
was used locally in Gandhdra. Later on, gradually Kharostri disappeared 
from India and was replaced by Brdhml from which all other alphabets 
used m India have evolved. Buhler has adopted the designation Bidliml 
for the characters m which the majonty of the Asoka edicts are written 
According to him, the Brdhml alphabet has been formed by phonologist 
or grammanans for scientific use.^® 

In Jain texts Bambhl occupies the first and fundamental place in 
the enumeration of the eighteen Itvts to which homage is paid in the begin- 
ning of the Bhavagatl}’’ According to the Samaidjydnga, Bdmbhl Itvi com- 
prises forty sue md-iyakkharas {mdtrkdksaras) or the onginal letters exclu- 
ding four liquid vowels, vt^. 9 (^), R (sn), L (^), I, (55), and L 

It IS stated that Bambhl was not only a specific name of a script but a 
generic name which stood for the eighteen scripts mentioned above 
The rest of the livts seem to have disappeared and no trace of these 
has been found so far. 


LANGUAGE 

As we have seen among various classes of Aryans, Bhdsdrjas 01 the 
Aryans by language are mentioned. It is said that they spoke Ardhamdgadhl 
and knew the Brdhml script 


it The Kjww Ti ty 404) mentions the following eighteen (I) Hamsaliii, (2) Anka 

Itm, (3) Ja/ckhi, (4) RakkHasi, (5) Ud(R, (6) JaBoni, (7) TuriMa, (8) Kiti, (9) Dait/li, 
(10) Sitidhamya, (11) Malamni, (12) Jfedi, (13) Nagari, (14) Ladaliii, (10) J’drati, (Jli) 
Ammitti, (17) Cdnakki and (18) Muladem, For some of these /itirsuch as Aiika !nt, 
J/agari, Cdnakki and Muladevi see VtiayaMijaya., op cU , p 6f note The othei lists of 
theZiiij are given by Lavanyasamayagani in his Vtmalo^abandha (p 123) and L.iksmi- 
vallabha Upadhyaya in his commentary on the Kalpasutra, (H R Kapadia, op ml , 
P- 

15 The ia/itaiidara (p 12Sf) mentions sixty four liiir, the first two being Brdimii and Kliaro^tii 
IS Ojha, ett pp. 17-36, 1, 4 , Rhys Davids, Budd/itst India, p 124. 

It According to Mum Punyavijayaji, it commemorates the fact that tlie Jain Agamas were 
first wntten in the Brahmi script, op cit , p. S 
It Dr Gaurishankar Ojha admits JTfa as an alternabve for L (^), o^. ctL, p. 40 
1* According to Muni Punyavijayaji, however, all the eighteen Itpiz are not necessarily the 
variebes of Bambhi {ibid, p. S). 
to P<ma‘ 1. 37. 
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It IS Stated that Mahavira preached his religion in Ardhmagadhl}^ 
The Jain saints are said to have preached in this language for the benefit 
of Women, children, old men and illiterate people.®* The Jain authors, 
however, explain the term Ardhamdgadhl differently. According to the 
Nisitha Aidhamagadhl either was the language of half of Magadha 

or it comprised the eighteen kinds of Desibkdsd. 

It may be noted, however, that Hemacandra in his Pidkrta Vydkarana 
deals with Prdkrta, Sauraseni, ^gadhl, Paiidcl and Apabkramsa languages, 
but not with Ardhamdgadht or Ar<ta Pidkrta. Haribhadra siiri also quotes 
a verse in his commentary on the Dasaveydliya^^ which indicates that the 
language of the Jain Canons was known as Prdkrta and not Ardhatna- 
gadhl. However, it must be admitted that the l an gu a ge of the present 
Jain Canons has undergone considerable changes and should be considered 
different from that in which the canons were originally composed.®' 

(2) MATHEMATICS, ASTRONOMY AND ASTROLOGY 

The Jains have memorable achievements in secular sciences, such as 
mathematics, astronomy and astrology The Siinyaparmath and the 
Gandapannatti, the fifth and the seventh Updngas of the Jain Canon respec- 
tively, deal with astronomy, the latter being completely identical with the 
former. The Suriyapannatti deals with various astronomical views of the 
Jains such as the orbits which the sun circumscribes dunng the year, the 
rising and the setting of the sun, the speed of the course of the sun through 
each of its 184 cubits, the light of the sun and moon, the measure of the 
shadow at various seasons of the year, the connection of the moon with the 
lunar mansions {naksatid), the waxing and waning of the moon, the velo- 
city of the five kinds of heavenly bodies (the sun, the moon, planets, 
naksatras and tdids), the qualities of the moon light, the number of 
suns in Jambudvipa, etc *' Vivdhapadala was another work on astrolo- 
gy.®’ Then we had Jonipdhvia’^^ and Cuddmani*^ dealing with astrology. 


** Sama p 57 , also 0 a sit 34, p 146 

Acd cu 7, p 27) Accoiding to the Jam mythology, the picachings of Maha\Iia in 
Ardkamagadhi weic undcistood by all a'lUe witihout any distinction whatsoever, {Santa p S?), 
cf Vibhanga com (1871 ) iiheie it is stated that ifchildicn grow up without being taught any lan- 
guage, they will spontaneously use the Magadha language, it is spread all over nirya, among, 
lower animals ptiat, human beings and dual 

11, P 733 \rcoiding, to Htmacandia, the main characteiistic ot Magadht noticed in 
Ardhamagadht is iht t^-i minatioii ‘e’ in nominative singular in masculine {Prakrta Vyakarana, su 
287) , also Bhag 7 1, 0 a sii /i , 34 
p 203 

See Pc Beehnidas’s ai tide on Aidhamagadhi Bhasa 
Gujarati Bhatd ni Uchantt pp 107-20, Bombay 1943 , also 
A B Keith, the IT ime of Pali, Btiddlaitic Studies, pp 728ff 

Vfinleinilz, Histois oj Iiiffimi Literature, \^ol II, p 457, also see Thibaut, Astronomic Astro- 
logic and Mathematic in Buhlei-Kf ilhorn’s Groundress der Indo-Arischen Philologie , J A S 
B , Vol 40, pt I 1 880 , Sukumai Ranjan Das, School of Astronomy, I H Q_ , Vol VIII, pp 
30ff, and 707 ff For the knowledge ol astionomy among the Buddhists see Dr F J Thomas’s 
artide Sun, Moon, and Stais (Buddhists, in Hasting’s Ency. of Religion and Ethics), 


in the Purdtattia 3 4 p 346 , also 
B V Bapat, / PI !2,,I928, p 23, 
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The knowledge of astfondmy was considered necessary to find the 
time and place for the religious ceremonies.*® SaAkhSna (arith- 
metic) and joisa (astronomy) arc mentioned in the Bhagavatl^^ and the 
Uttarddhyayand^ and are included among the fourteen branches of 
learning stated above. - 

The early Jain and Buddhist texts provide ample testimony to the 
progress made hy jyotisa. The science was otherwise known as nakkhatta- 
vijjd?^^ The experts in joisa were required to make forecasts of all 
coming events. It is said that Mahavira was versed in arithmetic and 
astroilomy.** Arithmetic (ganiya) is counted among the seventy two arts al- 
ready referred to, which is said to have been taught by Usabha to Sundari.®* 
Ganita is also described as one of the four expositions of the principle [am- 
yoga) in the Jain texts.*' The Thdmnga mentions ten kinds of science of 
numbers, viz pankamma (fundamental operation), vavahdra (subject of 
treatment), ("rope” meaning geometry), mj'i (“heap” meaning meas- 
urement of solid bodies), kaldsavanna (fractions), tdvam (“as may 
as” meamng simple equations), vagga (“square” meaning quadratic 
equation), gAana (“cube” meaning cubic equation), vaggavagga (hquidratic 
equation) and vikappa (permutation and combination).** 

(3) MEDICINES, DISEASES AND TREATMENT 

Ayurveda is defined as the science and art of life. It deals with life 
in all its phases — philosophical and biological — and comprises both 
preventive and curative medicine and surgery It is the great healing 
art of ancient India which aims at giving us “a happy and benevolent 
life” by showing the ways and means to it.*' 

The science of Medicine {tegicchaya or dyuweya), which is counted 
among the nine false sciences {pdvasuya) in the Jain texts,** is said to have 
been discovered by Dhannantari.*® Dhannantari was well- versed in the 
medical science which comprises eight branches : Pediatnes {kumcira- 
bhicca), surgery and midwifery {saldga), the treatment of eye, ear, nose 
and throat {sallahallha), the treatment of bodily diseases [kayatiguchd). 


Jambu Tf p 2 , cf Digital p lOf where the study of astronomy and other ai ts is con- 
demned by Buddha to the monks 
31 2 1 . 
ss 25 7, 36. 

3*a Das su 8 5. 

33 Kalfia. 1. 10 
3* Ava cu ,p 166. 

38 Das efi p 2 

38 10. 747 , Bibhutibhusan Datta, The Jama School of Mathematics, The Bulletin of the 
Calcutta Mathematical Society, Vol XXI, p 116if, 1929, also Sukumar Ranian Das, A short 
Chronology of Indian Astronomy, / H (I 1931 , H R Kapadia, Introduction to 
(G O S No LXXVIII) , D M Roy Annals of the BlumJarkar Inslitnle, l82h-7, pp 145 11 
3’ The Spirit and Culture of Ayurveda, p 411f, The Cultural Heritage of India, Vol III 
33 Thd 9. 678. 

33 Hisi cS 15, p. 84A , cl, Milindapahha, p. 2^2, also Ayoghara- Jdtaha (No. 610). IV, pp 
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toxicology (jango/a), demonology {bhuyavijjS)) the science and art of restor- 
ing health in old age {rasdjia^) and sexual rejuvenation {vajikarana or 
khdratanta).^ 

The physicians carried their bags of surgical instruments*^ {salthakosa) 
and gave various treatment according to the nature of the disease by 
treating the patient by methods such as rubbing with oil {abb/ianga), 
rubbing with powder {uvvattana), oil drinks [sinehapdna), vomitting 
(aamapa) purging, [inr^ana], branding [avaddahana), medicated baths 
{avanha^), oil enema (a?iurara«a), head bath {balthikamma), purging 
by drugs (ntruka), opening veins (sirdveha), cutting [tacckana), scrapping 
{pacchana), bathing the head with oils [sitobatthi), nourishing the body 
with oils [tappana), by means of ingredients rbasted on fire by putapdka 
method, barks, roots, bulbs, leaves, flowers, fruits, seeds, butcis {silikd), 
pills, drugs [osaha) and mixtures {bhesajja.)S^ 

We are told how a Jain monk, when suffering from sickness, 
should procure the s^ervices of a physician It is said that the physician 
was to be approached in an auspicious moment and his advice was to be 
carefully followed. Sometimes, the sick persons were taken to the phy- 
sician’s residence. After examining the case, the vatdjia made a diagnosis 
and suggested appropriate treatment and diet. If a vaidya was brought to 
the home of the patient he was provided with a hot bath and other com- 
forts. He was to be fed on old rice and was provided with costly utensils. 
After the examination tlie physician was to be given his proper fees.*^ 

There were state physicians as well It is said that once a physician 
did not treat the queen of a certain king properly and so he was put to 
death ** Another physician was addicted to gambling and he did not 
attend to hiswoik His book on medicine was stolen by lobbers and 
his surgical instruments lusted When this was brought to the notice 
of the king, he stopped his salary 

Hospitals {ligtcchayasdld) are ficely mentioned The Ndyddhanma- 
kahd mentions that a hospital was built on hundred pillars where a num- 
ber of physicians and surgeons were employed who treated various kinds 
of patients with various kinds of medicines and heibs.*'' 

The Aedidnga mentions the following sixteen diseases boils (gandi), 
leprosy {kuttha of eighteen kinds) consumption [tdyamsi], epilepsy 
{avamdnya), blindness [kdniya), stiffness {jhimiya), lameness [kuntya), 


Viva 7 p. 41 , also cl Susruta Samhua, ch 1. 8, p 4f 
*1 The following instruments arc mentioned angulisatthaya, strauehasaUhaja, pauhana, kap‘ 
pana, [ohakantijiS, landaiaa, anuvehasaldga, viimuha and suimuha {Nui cu. 11, p 701.) 

*• Viva. 1 , p. 8. 

Bfh Bhd I. 1910-70, cf. for a similar description Suirula Samhitd, ch. 29. su, 13 
p. 175 ff. 

** Br/i. Bhd pi. 370. 

Vya. Bhd. 5 21. 

*' 13. p. 143. _ . . , L 

4^ For eighteen kinds ol kuttha also see ^ulfdla Saihhitd, Nidatlasthand, 3. 4*5, pi 342 , CdwAtii 
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humpback {khujiya), dropsy (udari), dumbness (muya), swelling 
{suniya), over-appetite {gildsani), trembling {vevai), disablement (pidhasa- 
ppi), elephantiasis [sillvaya) and diabetes {madhumeha).^^ 

The following are mentioned as the causes of diseases. Ovei -eating, 
eating unwholesome food, over-sleeping, over-walking, checking calls 
of nature, travelling, irregularity of food, and indulgence in sexual 
intercourse.** 

Meat and wine were freely prescribed as diet by physicians The 
practice of using skin with or without hair (saloma-ntlloma) for the Jam 
monks and nuns is pretty old and is referred to in the Brhatkalpa sutra. 
It IS laid down that if a nun suffered from flatulence {uddhavdla) or 
from paralysis {dhanuggaha), or from piles or from acute pain, or her hand 
or foot was dislocated, or her whole or a part of the body was affected 
by ‘wind’, she was made to lie down on a skin Similarly, if her waist 
or hand was affected by rheumatism {vdta) the skin of a hyena {iaraccha) 
was wrapped around the affected part, and if she were bitten by a dog she 
was made to lie down on a tiger skin [dlvicamma) In the same way the 
hairless skin was prescribed for the Jain monks, who suffered from bad 
leprosy (galantakodha), piles, kaccku^^ or kidibha (a kind of leprosy).** 
Droppings of a ram and cow urine were used to cure leprosy 
known as pdmd ** The leg of a vulture was tied to cure paralysis {vdyu) ; 
the teeth and the nails of the bear and the hair of the ram were also used 
for similar purposes Then goswa sandal was used to cure leprosy full 
of maggots {kimkuttha)}'' 

The drinking of urine {moya) was another old practice described in 
the Brhatkalpa sutra.^^ The Jain monks and the nuns drank each other’s 
{annamamassa} urine to cure snake-bite,** cholera and fever The mud 


** 6. 1. 173 Cf the list in the Vtva (1, p 7) asthama (sosa), cough (lorn), lever (jam), 
inflamation (d&a), intestinal colic (kucchtsula), fistula (bhagandara), piles (arisd), mdigcslion 
(ajiraa), optic neuralgia (dt^thisula), cerebral neuralgia (muddhasula), loss of appetite (akdraya), 
pain in th eye (acektveyand), pain in the ear (kattjfov^and), itches (karufu), and dropsy (uyam) 
'TheJambu(Su 24, p 1 20) adds family disease (iularffga), village disease (goina), country disease 
(mandah), pain in the lips (otthaveyaiid), pain in the nose (mkkav^aitd), toothai^e (dantaieyand), 
jaundice (panduroga), intermiient fever coming at the interval of one, two, three or four days 
(egdhia , bedfna, ted/na, cautthdhta), obsession by Indra (Indaggaha), paralysis (dhanuggaha), obses- 
sion by Skanda (khandaggaha), Kumara (kumdraggaha), heartache (hiyayasula), stomachache 
(fnttasSla) vaginal pain, (jomula), and pestilence (mari) , also JVisi cu II, p 737 f 
Jiad 3, p 1S3 , Shag (Abhaya ), 3 0, p 363 , also cf Law B. C , HiUory of Pah Literalur,’, p. 
281. Also sec Mahdbhdmta, III 230, 44 if 

48 Thd 9 607 Compare ten causes of disease in the Milindapaidm, p 136 

88 Cf. Vtvd 7 , J^yd 6, p 80 , cf also Mahdvagga, VI, 10 2 where in the cace of a disease 
not human, Buddha allowed them the use of raw llesh and blood 
3 3-6 , Bhd 3839-41. 

8> Bth Bhd 3816-18 

88 Kaeeha is also mentioned in the Dhammapada A. I, p 299. 

84 Brh Bhd. 3839-40 

88 Ogha. p 134 a. 

88 Ibtd. p 134 a ; also Pinda, Mr. 48 ff. 

Ava. CM p 133. 

•8 6. 37. 

88 In Buddhist texts in case of snake biting four kinds of filth were given : dung, urines, ashes 
and clay j ilioMsagga, VI. 14*6. 
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from the ant-hill, salt, gold and incantations were other means to cure 
snake-bite Water was sprinkled over the blisters caused by the spider 
and snake-bite.®* The fly dropping was used in case of vomitting, and 
the horse-fly [dsamakkhiyd) to remove dirt from the eye ®® There were 
pills to cure eye-sore ®® Flesh was used to cure flstula and in its absence 
rice powder (kanikkd) mixed with honey and ghee was used Foi mad- 
ness, it is stated that if a monk or a nun became mad, they were tied 
gently and were kept in a room or a well without water ®® A novel 
method of curing the madness of a nun due to her attachment to the sexual 
part of a person is mentioned A slave was made drunk and made to 
sleep. His body besmeared with vomit, attracted flies, seeing which the 
nun was cured of her obsession ®® 

Besides, various oils such as hamsatella^ satapdgatella, sahassapdgalella 
and maruUlla are mentioned in Jam canonical literature ®* 

Sores were healed by applying oil, ghee and powder, by bandaging 
the injured parts and by stitching them properly. In the battle field 
the physicians carried these articles with them ®* The fringe of the 
garments was used in case a monk was suffering from carbuncle [vudium- 
iAa).®» 

Pearl oysters (suktikd) were used for storing medicine.*® 

Besides medicinal treatment, surgical operations also seem to have 
been carried out We read that once a fish bone (maccha-ka^taka) stuck 
into the throat of a fisherman ; the surgeons were called. They tried to 
extract the bone with an instrument (salla) and tried other means but 
could not succeed.** 

Lastly, the knowledge of physical science was not confined only to 
human beings, but it was also applied to animals. We read in the Nisltha 
curni how a thorn was extracted from the body of a horse.*® 

(i) ARCHERY 

The science of archery {dhamm^a) was highly advanced in ancient 
India and heroism in this country is invariably associated with proficiency 


cu Pi. pp .18, 121 , Ogh pp. 129a, 134 a. 

•U Ogk. p 129 a 
Ibtd. p 134 a. 

Brh Bha. 1.1277. 

JVhi'. ea., p. 89 
Vya. Bha 2. 122-5. 

Brh. Bha. 6 6267. 

®* JVuf. CB. Pi. v> 109, Bxh. Bha 5. 0031. 

^a. Bha. 6000-103 , cf Arthasdstra, p 397. 

M Brh. Bha. 3 3907. 

Ogh. Mr. p. 134 a. 

Viua 8, p 48; alsoRr^. Bha. 1051. That medical science including, surg^was fauly 
developed in ancient India, is revealed fiom the stones of the physician Jlvaj^a told in the 
Bostu of the Mulasarvastivada, pp. 27-43. 

p. 1244 ; cf. also Aisruto Sa/nhita, 26. 13, p. 163. 
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in this art.’® Dhamvveya and isattha, as the sciences of archery, are coun- 
ted among the seventy two arts, as we have already seen. We have seen 
hunters running here and there with bow and arrow in their hand in 
search of a forest-animal. The archer took the bow, chose a suitable 
position, pulled it up to the ear and shot the arrow. Various terms such 
as the back ofthe bow bow-string {fil'd), gut [nhdm), arrow 

(lira),’* and awl-tipped arrow [drdmuhay^ are mentioned. Shooting at 
a sound without seeing {saddavehi) is mentioned.’® 

It was compulsory for princes to acquire proficiency in the science 
of archery We come across various kings and princes who were adepts 
in this science. Reference has been made to king Cedaga who was a 
skilful archer. He used to shoot one arrow a day which proved fatal for 
the enemy. Cedaga’s charioteer also was an adept in archery and is 
said to have killed thirty two warriors with one arrow.” Jarakumara 
was another expert marksman who is said to have shot dead Kanhavasu- 
deva by his arrow.’* Then Agadadatta is described as another shooter 
versed in the science of archery.’® We also come across Jain monks who 
were experts in archery (kqyakara^ia) and who, at the time of difficulty, 
fought with the enemy and saved the Sangha *® 

Proficiency in archery was greatly prized and we hear of the prince 
Surindad^tta who obtained a princess by shooting an effigy that stood on 
an axle to which were attached eight wheels *^ We are told that a shep- 
herd who perforated the foliage of a bunyan tree with his small bow 
{dhanuhiya), at the command of a prince shot through the eyes of the king, 
and was offered a village in reward.*® 

(S) MUSIC AND DANCING 

The people ofancientindia loved music as we have already seen Not 
only kings and nobles were surrounded with musicians and dancers but 
even ordinary people loved singing and dancing or hearing and witnessing 
others doing so. The seventy two arts, referred to above, included the arts 
of dancing [naifa), singing(^Ia), vocal music (saragaya), instrumental 
music {vdditta), drum music {pukkharagayd), and timing in music {samatdla), 
which shows that music and dancing were widely cultivated in ancient 
India.*® 


Dhanutmaha is menUoned as a festival by Bhdsa, Dr, A. D. Fusalkar, Bhasa — A study, 
Lahore, 1040, p. 440 f. 

Bhag. 6 6. 

1* Uttara. 7». 4, p. 89. 

18 Maya. 18, p. 208 , also cf. Sarabhanga Jdlaka M. 622), V, p. 129. 

11 Aua. ca. II, p. 173. 

1* Uttara. Jl. 1, p. 40. 

18 tbid. 4, p. 89. 

80 See supra, 166 , cf Nisi. cu. pi. p. 146. 

81 Sec supra, p. 168 f. 

•8 Uttara, fi 6, p. 102 a ; cf. Dhammapada A II, p. 69 

83 For characteristics of Indian music, see Coomaraswamy’s The Dance of Siva, pp. 72-81. 
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On the occasions of feasts and festivals we come across men and wo- 
men dancing and making merry We have seen, during the festival 
of the god of Love in VanarasI how Gitta and Sambhiiya, who were versed 
in the art of singing and dancing, captivated the heart of the citizens, 
specially of the womenfolk, by playing on tisaraya, venu (flute ) and jfltia 
(lute).®* Udayana is mentioned as a great musician who by his music 
could control the loose elephants He was asked by king Pajjoya to teach 
music to the princess Vasavadatta Uddayana was another musician 
king, who used to play vlnd while his queen danced ®® 

Music was accompanied by pipes {vamsa), lind (tanti), clapping {/ala) 
and the rhythmic beating of the drum {t&lalaya), following the instrumen- 
tal music {gaha)}'' Even svaras (notes) are mentioned in the Thdnanga 
According to the Jain tradition, a full description of the svaras and the 
tltvm alankdras (rhetoric) was contained in iht Svaiapidbhrta, one of the 
fourteen Purvas, which is extinct now. It is stated that this subject should 
be studied from the works of Bharata, Visakhila and others which are 
only a part of the Purvas Then are mentioned the seven places of origin 
of the svaras, the birds and beasts that utter these notes, the musical instru- 
ments which give rise to these notes, the advantages occuring from singing 
these notes, three gidmaf (gamut), twenty one mwchands (intonation), 
qualities and defects of singing, and the like ®® 

Various musical instruments {tunya) are referred to, which may be 
classified as under . fata (stringed instruments) such as vtnd etc., vitata 
or dnaddha (percussion) such as drums etc , ghana (concussion) such as 
symbols etc , and sunia (wind instruments) such as lute etc The Rdyd- 
pasemya mentions the following sixty instruments • (1) sankha, (2) 
stnga, (3) sankhtyd, (4) khaiamtihT, (5) peyd, (6) plnpinyd, (7) panava, (8) 
^adaAo, (9) i/iamMa (also known as (iAoM«), (10) Imambhd (also known as 
mahddhakkd), (11) bheri, (12) jhallarl, (13) dunduht, (14) mumya, (15) mutnga, 
(16) nandimuinga, (17) dlinga, (18) ktdumba, (19) gomuhi, (20) maddala, (21) 
mnd, (22) mpana, (23) vallakl, (24) mahail, (25) kacchabhi, (2G) ciftaiind, (27) 
baddhisd, (28) sughosd, (29) nandighosd, (30) bhdman, (31) ckabbhdman, (32) 
paravdyam, (33) tuna, (31) tumbavind, (35) dinota, {89) jhaiijhd, (37) nakula, 
(38) mugunda, (39) hudukkl, (40) vicikki, (11) kaiadd, (42) dindima, (43) 
hnnya, (44) kadamba, (45) daddartyd, ®® (46) daddaragd, (47) kalasiyd. 


Also cf Avadana iataka III, .30, p 103, II 17, p 93, also ‘the Parts of a Vim’, by A K 
CoomaiTaswamy, jf A 0 iS,\oI 50-3,1930 
A'a cu II, p 161. 

Vtlara Ti 18, p 253 
*1 Raya su 03 

Tha 7 6S3 , JM. Ti , 3, p lOSal, Anu su 127 , Ann c« , p 45, also see Samgadeva's 
SangUa Ratnakar, ch I, Poona, 1890 , Ndlyasastra, ch 28 
Also known as gohia 
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(48) ma^aya, (49) tala, (50) tdla, (61) kamsatala, (62) ringirisiyS, 
(53) latttyd, (54) magariya, (55) sumsumariyd, (56) vamsa, (57) velu, (68) 
vdli, (59) parilll and (60) baddhagdy° 

DANCE 

Music is incomplete without dance and expression. Dance has found 
copious mention in Indian literature from the earliest period.®^ We 
are told that Meghakumara after marrying eight girls passed the time 
happily in his palace, having before him plays of thirty two performers, 
accompanied with song and music of drums played by damsels.®* 

The Rdyapaseniya describes thirty two kinds of dramas : 

(1) The first dance drama was showh with the accompatniment of 
orchestral music representing the eight symbols, viz. sotthiya {svastika*) 
sinvaccha, nandiydvatta,*^ vaddhamdnaga,* bhadddsana, kalasa, maccha and 
dappana. 

(2) In this dance drama were shown dvada, paccdva^, sedhi, pasedhi, 
soMiya, sovatAiya, pusa, mdnavaka, vaddhamdnaga, macchan^, magaranda, 
jdra, mdra phulldvali, paumapatta,* sdgarataranga, vasantalatd and paumalaya- 
bhatticitta* 

(3) In this they showed Ihdmiga, usabha, naraturaga, magara,* vthaga, 
vdlaga, kinnara, ruru, sarabha, camara, kunjara,* vanalayd, and puamalayabha- 
tticitta. 

(4) In this they showed egao vanka, egao cakkavdla, dukao cakkavdla, 
cakkaddhacakkavdla. 

(6) In this was the representation of avails such as canddvali, surdvali, 
valiydvali, hamsdvali,* egdvali, tdrdvali, muUdvali, kanagdvali, and rayandvali. 

(6) In this was shown the rise of the sun and the moon such as 
canduggamana and survggamana. 


90 Su 64. The Bjh. Bha Pi (p. 1 2) mentions the twelve musical instruments bluim- 
bhi, mukunda, maddala, kadamba or kadava, jhallari, hudukka, kamsalc, kahala, talimS, vamsa, panava 
and sankha , see also Bxh Bha Pi 24 , also Bhag 6 4 , Jiva 3, p 145 a , Jambu 2, p 
100f,.4nB Su 121, Nisi ci 17, p lisS. The last mentioned work adds aamaru^a, rina, 
dAnn^una and the like The Jca (11 391 ) adds and IbrtAtnj'a TheiStpin (4 2 7) mentions 
kukkayaya (lute) and venupaldsiya lute, the latter was a thin piece of bamboo or bark held between 
the teedi and the left hand, and played by the nght hand just like a vina (com ) Also see Sangita- 
ratnSkara, chapter 6 where the details of the musical instruments are given. The Rdmdyana, 
V 11, 38 ff. mentions madduka, pataha, vamsa, vipaiici, mrdoAga, panava, dindtma, ddambara and 
kalasi , also see Mahabha. VII 82 4. 

Three types of Siva dances are mentioned in Hindu literature (1) evening dance in 
the Himalaya with a divine chorus which was the source of all movement within the cosmos , 
(2) Tandava dance was performed in cemeteris and burmng grounds which released the countless 
souls of men from the snare of illusion , (3) Nadanta dance of Nataraja was performed before the 
assembly in the golden hall of Chidambaram or Tillai, the centre of the universe which shows 
that the place of dance, the centre of the universe is within the heart (Coomaraswamy, op cil , 
pp 66 f, 65 , also C R Snnivasa Aiyangar, Cultural aspects of Indian Music and Dancing, 
The Cultural Heritage of India, Vol. Ill, p 686. 

99 Ndyd I, p 23. 

99 Svastika, vardhamdna and nandyduarla are also mentioned m the Mahabha. (VII, 82. 20) 
In the com. of the AAguttara, nandiydvatta is mentioned as the name of a fish (Malalsekara, op. ctl., 
Vol. II, p. 29). 
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(7) In this was shown the movement of sun and moon such as 
canddgamana and swdgamana 

It shosved the lunar and solar eclipse such as canddvatana and 
suicivoana 

(9) It showed the setting of sun and moon such as candatthamana and 
surattharmna 

(10) It showed the candamandalatsuiamandala, mgamandala,jakkkamandala, 
bkutamandala, rakkhasamandala, mahoragamandala and gandhavvaman^la.* 

(11) It showed the gait of usabhamandala, slhamandala, hayavilambiya, 
gajavilambiya, hayavilasiya, gayavilasiya, mattahayavilasiya, mattagajavilasiya, 
matlahayavilambiya, mattagajavdamhiya, and duyavilambiya 

(12) It showed sdgarapaiibhatti and mgaiapaubhatti. 

(13) It showed the drama oiKandd and Campd 

(14) It showed macchavdapai ihkatti, mayaiandakapavibhatti, jdiapavibhatli 
and mdiapai'ibhatti 

(15) It showed the representation of letters from ‘ka' to ‘«a’. 

(1 6 ) It showed the representation oi‘ca' to ‘na'. 

(17) It showed the representation of Ha' to ‘na'. 

(18) It showed the representation of 7a’ to ‘na’. 

( 19 ) It showed the representation of 'pa' to 'ma'. 

(20) It showed asoyopallaiapaiibhatti^ amhapallavapamhhaiti, jambupalla- 
vapavibhatti, and kosambapallavapavtbkaiti. 

(21) It represented paumalaydpavibhaUt, ndga, asoga, campaka, amba, 
vam, vdsanti, kunda, atimuttaya, and sdmalaydpambhatti. 

(22) Diiya (druta) dance * 

(23) Vilambiya dance. 

(24) D»yavilambiya dance. 

(2 j) Anaya dance * 

(20) Ribhiya dance 

(27) Aikiyanhhiya dance 

(28) Atabhada dance * 

(29) Bkasola dance ’’’ 

(30) Arabhadabhasola dance 

(31) Uppayanivayapavatta, sankuctya, pasdnya, raydraiya,-\- and bhanta- 
sambMnta dance 

(32) In this drama the actors and actresses forming a row represented 
the story of ^lahavlra’s early life, his conception, exchange offoetus, birth, 
lustration, boyhood, youth, sexual sport, renunciation, penance, attain- 
ment of kevalaliood., the propagation of his message and finally his 
nirvana 

—Recdkarecita in llie JarnLii 

* These aie mentioned m the Bhni ata’s KdlyasdsiTa It mentions gajadontd in place ^ kuf^ara 
(5) ham^oiaktia and kamwpa/ sa in place q1 hamsdiabkd ((>) , it gives twenty kinds of masala (7), 
and mentions bhrdmara in place oi llmola (11), and wild instead of recakoncita (12) ; tteBnag- 
Ft II (Bechardas ed ), p A3. 

** Su. 06-84, 
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Then other dramas known as mahuyarlglya and soydmani are men- 
tioned The Pinila niryukti refers to the ratthavdla drama winch was 
staged in Pataliputra by the monk Asaclhabhui It depicted the life ot 
Bharata,thc universal monarch, and u is stated that after seeing this drama 
a large number of kings and princes retired from the worldly life and 
joined the ascetic order Later on, thinking that the drama might do 
great harm to the world and the earth may be devoid of the Ksalnyas, ir 
was destroyed.®® 


(6J PAINTING 

The art of painting was considerably developed in ancient India 
The painters are mentioned along with brushes [tuliydo) and colours 
(vannaya) , first they divided the wall surface {bhumibhdga) and then pre- 
pared the surface [bhumim sajjei). There were painters who were adepts 
in their profession. One painter is mentioned who, could portray the 
complete figure of bipeds (duvaya), quadrupeds {caiippaya) and things 
without foot (apaya) even if he saw a part of their body.®® 

Trees, mountains, rivers, seas, houses, creepers, full vessel and sovallhiyn 
etc ®® were painted. 

Pictures were drawn on walls as well as on panels or boards (phalakd) 
A courtesan, who got painted the characteristics of different castes, diffe- 
rent phases of the art of love depicting the i econciliation of lovci'!, has 
been already referred to Paintings on panels were a very helpful 
medium in encouraging love affaiis Wc are told that a paniidijd 
painted the portrait of the princess Sujettha onaboardandshovvcdif to 
king Semya,^®* who fell in love with her Similarly, prince Sagai acanda 
became enamoured of Kamalamela when her portrait was shoivn 
to him 

Picture-galleries [ciUasabhd] arc mentioned which w'crc a matiei of 
great pride for the kings in ancient India These galleiics were construc- 
ted on many hundred pillars. One such picture-gallery was built by a 
banker of Rayagiha in the adjoining forest of the city which was decorated 
with wooden {kattkakamma), earthen {pollhakammaY'^^ and plastci deco- 
ration (leppa), wreaths {ganthmn) , images [uedhma) , and dolls {pvitinc) 


Utlard Ti 13, 196 , 18,240 
88 474-480 

8^ CiHfl or painting IS mentioned m the (\s 124,236) among various arts to be 

studied by a courtesan Tht follot.'ingsix great lequisilcs of painting aic mentioned knov Icdijc 
of appearances, correct perception, measure and stiuctiire of loims, action of feelings on Ic-iii! 
infusion of grace or artistic representation, similitude and artistic manner of using biusb ai ' 
colouis (P B I, p 316), see also A K Cooraaiaswam>’s Mediaeval Sinhohje Ail pp Ibi II 
88 A«>a 8, p 106 f , also cf UttaiS 35 4. 

88 Brh Bha 1 2429 
18“ Supra, p 275 
*81 Ava cii 11, p IbS 
18S Brh Bhd Pi, 172 
109 Sec also Kutfiiiinmta (vs. 124). 
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which 'vvei e Stuffed and made of cloth imughaim)}'^ \Vc arc told that 
in the picture-gallciv of prince Malladinna the pictures were imbued 
with coquettish sentiments and feelings (hd abl'dvcA, the play of the eves 
(vildia) and amoious gestures (hiliboja] Jiyasaitu is mentioned as 
another king wlio owned a pictuic-gallcn We aie told that, when the 
const! uction of tins g.illos was in piogicss, a paintci's dauglitei foimed 
the design of a peacoek featiici in the n'o^nic flooi ^koltmplala) 1 he king 
undei the false im])rc:ision of Us being natiual w as tempted to pick it, but 
in his attempt the nails of Ins fmgeis stiiick .'gainst the Ilooi an'd ho hurt 
his hand 

Duinmuha is mentioned .is still anotiici king to have a pictuic-g.ilki) 
When this piiinaikd e.ilhiy was icad\ he cntticd it ivilli great 
ceremony 


(.) St i f PiLiU 

iSculpluic fii tin .It ol iiii.ige nj.ikiiig 1 f onwdci.'l)]) old in .nicicnl 
India"’^ The <'.iilicsL imtcuals loi tannni selected b\ Indian 
artists seems to ha\ c been ivood K'ltthaknii >n'i 01 the woik in wood has 
been referred to above The I 3 ’a<.a'm«^/afs,,''JiLfeistothcs,igc\ .uattaka 
whose wooden figure was built and 'vorshippcd by Ins son ^\k also 
hear of images made of plaster luitl/ia), i\oiy (din/a) and stone 
The Kdyd'lhpmmnka'id mentions a golden image of Malli with a hole m 
its head which w'as covered with a ltd Then we come acioss a 
mechanical image ' joule ped and) ol a human being which could walk, 
open and shut its eyes It is said that in Yavana countiv such images 
were turned out in great iiuiiibci Another specimen ofhnc tvoikmanship 
m mechanical toy is supphed bv the met liamc tl elephant (jmiiainojahalilii) 
manufactuied by king Pi.idvoti lO captUic Udayana of Kosainbi 

(s) 'Rt miECTlKL 

The art ol house buikling I’ollli,': ijjd) w as an inipoi taut ai t in ancient 
India There wcic i.all/iii[>diJliagaA 01 men qualified foi testing sites for 
house building Vaddhai or an aichilccl is counted as one of the 
fourteen ‘jewels’ In building .1 new house m the city it is said 
that, firstly, the land is examined, then it is levelled, then rings [undiydo'^ 

Mdyd 13, p 1 U 
ibiil S, p mti 11 
Otinrd Ti iJ, p III j, 

Ibid, p 133 Dh inapfil i lias. inLniionccl ihiic Wp^.. ol i ii c .\i 1 iiolLi lioni Dha 
iiapala’s, rilakamaiijan C Si^aiammuiu, InJuM fWfKif, \ ol It, pp I'l'l-lJO, aKo the 
Indian Painlei and his ai 1 in ihc fl/Zw/iiz, \ ol III p Sl.l II bs tin same aiilhoi , 

It'S For chaiaclciis'ic leatnrcs of the SLulptincs ol 'lie v.iiioiis pt i lods set Gopin.Uli,7/ifii/<!- 
mints oj Hindu Icanogiajiliy pp 33-3", O C Gangol), Iiwtian Soulptuie J he Ctdluial Hiritnge o/ 
India, Vol III, pp o3()-o34 
109 2 11 

"" Brh Bhd 1 2469. Bjh Bhd 4 4'J15, 

III 8, p 95. HI A,a cu II, p 161. 

II* Ihd II p 177. 

iH Jambu Sd 3.65, p, 2J9, also see II. ">0 1 if. 
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are cast on different places fit for different constituents of the building. 
Then the ground is dug and the foundation is laid and a well pressed 
and then a platform of brick masonry is added. 

Three kinds of buildings are mentioned ; an underground cell 
{khaya), a palace {usiya), alnd a combination of the two {ubhaya) 

The Rdyapeseniya mentions a number of architectural terms, which 
show the development of the science to a great extent in those days Men- 
tion is made of Suryabhadeva’s Vimdna which was surrounded on all 
sides by a rampart (pagdra) and which was embellished with beautiful 
cornices {kavislsaga) . In every direction there were gates {ddra) with 
cupola [thubhiya) decorated with the figures of bull (vsabha), horse 

with a man’s head {naraturaga), crocodile {magma), bird {vikaga), serpent 
{vdlaga), kinnara,'^^ deer {ruru), sarabha, yak {camara), elephant {kunjaia), 
creeper (vanalayd) and lotus creeper (paumalayd). They had capitals 
{veiyd) decorated with the figure of the pair of the vidyddhaias The doois 
had landings {nimma),^^^ foundation or pedestal {paittidna), pillars 
{khambha), thresholds {eluyd), bolts {tndaklla), door-posts {cedd), lintels 
(uttaranga), small door bolts (sui), joints {sandhi), sockets {samuggaya), 
wooden cross bolt pm {aggald) , sockets for wooden pm {aggalapdsdyn) , 
hinges {dvattanapedhiyd), and left wings {uttmapdsaga). There were hcaty 
doors fitting closely {mrantariyaghanakavddd) ; in their panels {bhiiti) , there 
were globular bosses (bhiUigiihyd) and cushions {gomanasyd) In the doois 
the figures of sdlabhaiijikas^^'^ in varidus playful attitudes were carved 
Then the doors had pinnacles {kuda), elevation {usseha), the tops 
{ulloya), lattices {bhoma), pinions {pakkha), pinion Supports {pakkabdhet), 
cross beams {vamsa), ribbings {vamsakavelluya), panels {patliyd), thatches 
{ohddani) and thatches under the ribbings {iivanpuflchanl) 

Then there were pegs {ndgadanta) on both sides of the gates, from 
which were hung hangers {sikkaga) and on which were Suspended incense 
pots {dhiivaghadl) 

We learn about a Thcalic halP’® {picthagharamandaia) ^^hith 
was Supported by many columns {anegakhambhasayasamnvitlha), and ^^as 
furnished with huge altars {vedtkd), arches {torana) and sdlabliahjikd 
figures , It was decorated with ihdmiga etc., was fitted with a mechanism 
to show the m'oving figures of the pair of vidyadharas, had hundreds of 


I*® Brh Bhd Pi 331-3, also cf BigAa I, p 9, Alihndcpanha, pp 331,345. 
in Brh Bhd 1 827 

118 The Kinnam motif m decoiative'art is mentioned by the Sinhalese painters. The Ktn- 
Haras are beings, human aboie and bird-like below, like a siren or harpy, «ith human arms 
and shoulders and the wings not large enough for flight , A K Coomaraswamy Mediaeval 
Singhalese Art, Gloucesterhire, 1908, p 81f 

119 Dvdrdndm bhdmibhdgdd urdhvam mnkrdinantah pradeiah, com 

ISO For a beautiful description o{ salabhanjikds road sis. 101 Tho Aiaddnasataka (VI, 53,p 302) 
mentions sdlabhahjikd, a festival celebrated in Sravasli 
HI Jtdjsa. sS, 97f. 
m Ibtd. iff. 100, p 104 

H9 Almost thesame description IS given ol a royal house (Wiacuna) in the Aifyii 1,p 22; also 
cf. the description of a litter (ji>a), ihd., p. 31. Also vide AtSnasdra, ch. XL VII 
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figures decdrating it [Tavagasaha^^sakaliyam), had many domes [tkiihliiyd) , 
was decorated with flags dnd bells, was well- plastered (ulloiya) and bore 
the palm impression inside and outside , its gates had sandal pitchers and 
arches j there were flowers, garlands, perfumes and inc'ense, and the 
ceiling [ulloya) was decorated with lotus creepers In the centre of the 
Theatre hall there was a stage {akkLddaga) which had a jewelled seat 
( maniptdhrya) in the centre On that there nas a throne liating disCS 
{cakkala), lions (siha), feet (pdya), tops (pclyashaga). the body {gaiia) and 
the joint [sandhiY^*" 

The stair-casea are mentioned which were well-equipped with land- 
ings fufJBTwa), plinth {avalambana) , balustrade {avalamlriiaidha), etc 
Then the Pf^di!haT?imaka fid dc’-cnhci, the sleeping chamber lafagl'aiuyaY^^ 
of queciiDharini as basing an outei court yaid {Lhokatthn, com IdnyiVin- 
daka), polished and well-set pillais endowed with statues {sdi'.bhn'>jiyd) , 
biid-perchcs ' cidanku) latticed windows (jdla), ciiculai staiu ,addha- 
canda), brackets {nijjuha', apcrtiiics [kanaydli, com sinu.i'L^iih), and 
a room on the loof called tandiuullika , it was coloured w'lth the 
dye of deal mineral lock ub^diucla^, the outside was sihite-w'ashcd 
[dcmyn) with stone and thcrcfoie it had a smooth suiface \ ghat lama if ha) 
and the inside was decorated with pictuics y-h Jvumini) , its I'cci (koffi- 
matala) was richly studded wath vaiious gems and jewels and the cciLiig 
had a canopy of painted cloth ftilloyanthya) with lotus flowers [pm miUiyd) 
and flowering creepers laden with beautiful floweis , the door-wa^ s were 
beautifully decorated with auspicious golden jars, wTth lotus flowcis in- 
serted in the mouth and these were w'orshipped with sandal wood , the 
door was decorated with pralaidaka (an ornament) and hung w'lth 
necklaces of pearls and jewels Fragi ant intense buint 111 the 100m 
and the furniture consisted of rich upholstered beds, cusliions and pil- 
lows, etc.’’® 

There were lofty mansions ipdudya aiadimaja) for rich and wcll- 
to-dopcoplc bcvcnstoicycd'"’® mansions touching the sky and embellish- 
ed with flags, banners, umbiclla'- and garlands are icfcucd to Then 
we have rclcicncc to a post fkliundlia), pillai [Ihambha) laised platfoim 
\maiica), scaflbld {mala) and flat roof {liammiyatala) The cily of 
Rayagiha was known for buildings made of stone and bneks (kdnilla) 
The mirror- house {dyamsagiha) of Bharata was well-known Siyaliara 
or the cool-house was a marvellous house of a Cakiavarlin which remained 


Rd^a 41 r Foi thf clcsciiption of 5W/w/wa Hall and othci buildings see Ray'i , 1 20-1 31 
Ibitl ?u 30 j cl Llucf- kinds of staiis, viz ^ brick slans, slonc siair^, and wooden suirs, 
^J^Jiao'aggOy IJ 0 

Also compaic ihe dcsciipUoii of dwelling place {idsaghara ) in ihc Kalpa sii^ra, 3 32. 

Vttanka is also mentioned in the Rdmajyana, II 80 20 
1, p. 3 f , also cf Brh Bhd Pi 582 ff 
Uttard Ti 13, p 180 

Ndyd 1, 22 
Aid II 1 7 260 
Brh Bhd 3 4768 

Uttard Ti 18 , p 232 a 
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unaffected by rains, cold and heat Then we had underground con- 
struction [bhwmihara),^^^ backdoor {avaddm ) big tunnels {swangaY^'' 
and lac-houses ijauhma) 

The Svayamvara halls have been already mentioned, they icstccl on 
hundred columns and were embellished with sportive sdlnbhanjihV “ 
statues We had attanasdld (hallfoi gymnastic exeicises), viajjavog } idci 
(bathing house), and nhdmmandapa (bath room) containing windows, 
ornamented with peails, its floor studded witli variousjewels and precious 
stones and equipped with a bathing stool {nhdnafniha) Wc also 
come ncxossuvatthanasdia^^ (attendance hall) posahasdld}^^ (fasting hall), 
kuddgdrasdld^^ (pinnacled hall) and square tanks**' {pokkhanni) 

(9) FORTIFia-VTION 

The principles of fortification of towns were well understood We 
read that the city of Campa was solidly built and it w'as hard to enter 
Its moat [hhalihd) was broad on top and cut deep down , it had discs 
{cakka), clubs [guya), maces (mits’ind/n), barriers (oiolia), wai-machincs 
{sayaggki) and double doors {jamalakavdda) ; it was surrounded by a 
wall (pdgdra) bent in a curve like a bow, and decorated with cornices 
{kavisisa) arranged in circles, its bastions [attdlaya), lampait paths 
\canya), door-ways {ddra), gates {gopma), and arches [loiana) were lofty, 
Its high roads {rdyarmgga) duly divided , its gate bars {phaliha} and bolts 
[indakila) were strong and fashioned by skilful artificers 

Of religious architecture we find mention of the devakvlas oi temples 
We are not told in details about the nature and architectural feature of 
these buildings, except that they were resorts of the travellers 

Wc have references to thubhas and the ceiyas, built upon the remains 
of the deceased persons. Such thubhas are said to have been ljuill on 
Atthapada in memory of Usabha by his son Bharaha.*** Wc aic told 
that in the village of Vaddhamanaya a Jakkha temple was built on the 
bones of the deceased persons of the town, and hence this village cjinc to 

Ais? cu 10, p 559. 

13; Utlaia. 37, 13, p 185 a 

iJ(i }(aya. 8, p 111. 
i3t gia cu II, p Ibo 

133 Utta>tt Ti 13, p 188 For the construciion of lac-housc, see .Ala/ini/iarnlfl, I 135 
133 Sec supia, p 15S 

i*'i Hot-air baths arc desrnbed in the CuUavagsa v 14. 

1*1 Kalpa 4 61 f 

1''® Ibid 4-5R , also iec Ihc com on tin, Ltteaa, p 102 

' P!u,ya 1 p 1 9 

Raya 94 p 150 
1*3 pfayd 13, p 142 f 
1*3 O.’a 1 also Uttara 9 18-24. 

lit Ava cu p 223 1, cf Titlira Jataka (Xo 438, III, p. 537) ; foi the construction oi 
a FiAam see also Awdana Nataka, II, 15, p. 87 , Ma/mamsa, chs, XXVIII, seq , Indian .Archi- 
tectural Terms by A K. Goomaraswamy, J. AOS 48-3, 1928 
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be known as Atthiyagama.*** The temple {deiakula) built on the 
remains of the dead was also called madagalena or matagagiha?*^ 

Layam is mentioned as a resort of the ascetics in caves.“® We hear 
of the mangala ceijas in Mathura. Itwas a belief here that if a Jain image 
was not put in the lintel, then the house would fall.^“ 

In furniture we also come across rich beds, cushions, pillows, 
chairs, etc. 

Among marriage gifts mention has been made of pamdha (foot stool), 
bhtsiyd (seat), pallanka (couches) and padtstjjd (sofas) Various kinds of 
asanas have already been noted.“* 

Dandasampucchanl and venusampucchanl are mentioned as brooms 
attached to the bamboo-sticks 

Among other domestic furniture we havethefan (vijana), the umbrella 
(cAato), sticks (<fanda)^®* jak-tail (camara), the mirror {adamsa), the box 
[manjusa), the casket {samugga), a basket (pidaya) and cages {panjaia)}‘* 


148 Ava cS p 272 
1*8 Nisi, cu 330 , Aca cu 370 
iio Am. Su 99, p U5 
Brh BU 1 1770 

See supra, p 157 , also see Rayo Su 113,1^01^0 4 49,63 For rcfetences to cushions, 
coverlets, counterpanes, chans etc see Mahdvagga v 10 3, Cullaiagga vi. 2 4 , also Indion Culture 
Vol. II, July, 1935 pp 271 ff , Gixija Prasanna Majumdar’s article on Furniture , also Marmara, 
chs. XLIV, XLV , R L Mitra Indo-Aryan, Vol I pp 250 ff 
1*8 Raya Su 21. 

^84 Brn Bha 3 4097, foi umbrella, foot-wcai and sUck, also see Girija Prasanna Mquin- 

dai’s article on Diess in the Indian culture (1, 1-4, pp. 203-208). 
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CHAPTER VI 


RELIGIOUS CONDITIONS 

I 

THE SAMANAS 

India has been a land of religions. From the earliest times religion 
forms a central motif in the pattern of ancient Indian life. 

According to Megasthanes, the Indian sages were divided into two 
sects, Brahmans and Sarmans ; among the latter the Hylobtoi (living m 
woods) were honoured most ^ The term Samana or the recluse philosopher 
and Mdham or the hermits are referred with equal respect in the old texts 
of the Jains as has been stated already. The Samanas played a very im- 
portant role in moulding the material as well as the spiritual life of the 
people. They were highly respeicted by the common-folk as well as by 
kings and nobihty These ascetics wandered about eight or nine months 
of every year from country to country {janavayavihdra) engaging themselves 
in religious discussions and preaching the dharma We meet them usually 
in the groves adjoining the settlemerit set up by the people for the common 
use of the travellers The common people paid them respects, called on 
them in their temporary residence at the parks, put them their queries, 
offered them food, provided them with shelter \vasahi), seat (pidka), a 
piece of a wooden board {phalaga), a bedding {sejjd), a mat (santhdraya), 
and other necessities of life. We are told that, when Mahavira arrived 
in Campa there arose a great uproar m the town and many people set out 
to pay a visit to the Lord ; some went to pay him reverence, some simply 
to see him, some to satisfy their curiosity, some to ascertain the truth and 
some simply to put questions * The same enthusiasm is noticed among 
the citizens when the mendicant Suya visited the town of Sogandhiya * 
In fact, people considereded it a great privilege even to hear the name 
and title {ndmagoya) of such saintly lords, how much more to approach 
them, pay reverence to them and wait upon them.* 

The Nisitha curni mentions five classes of the Samanas : (1) Niggantha, 
Sddhu or Khamana, (2) Sakka, (3) Tdvasa, (4) Gerua [Parivrdjaka) and (.i) 
Ajlvika ' We shall deal with them one by one. 


1 Me Cnndle, The iir’anon of Alexander ohe Gteat p 368 , Sec also ParmaHhadlpav 
tlie com on the Uddaa, p 338 , The Anguttara (IV, p 36 , I, p 157) mentions two 
classes of Panbbajakoi, the Ahnalittkw Parihbajakas and the Btahmana Panbbdjakas (Lawi 
Historical Cleanings, p 9) ; Law, Gautama Buddha and the Fanbbajakas, Buddhistic 
Studies, pp 89 If , also see Wmtemitz’s, article “Jamas in Indian literature” (Indian 
Culture Vol I, 1-4, p 146. 

> Ova 27, pp 107-111. 

® Naya 6, p. 73 
4 Ova., 27, p. 108. 

< 13, p. 866. 
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(1) THE SAMANA NIGGANTHAS 
Monasticism 

Persons desiring to renounce the world and embrace the life of a 
monk or a nun were allowed to be admitted in the Jain congregation with- 
out any distinction of rank or caste Not only the world-sick ordinary 
people renounced the world but also warriors and bankers, who werb 
members of the upper class and who were endowed with personal grace, 
learning, valour and splendour. They left their riches, corn, and 
the family, and considering sensual pleasures worthless and life transitory 
as the water bubbles and dew drops, exchanged the glitter and pomp of 
worldly life for the homeless condition of the ascetics.® 

People dissatisfied with the condition of society around them such as 
the political conflicts, resulting in tyranny and lawlessness, domination 
of one class over another, the ruthlessness of criminal laws, the system of 
usury etc , and disappointed in their cherished expectations, fled away 
from deceptive pleasures and wickedness of the world and souglit quietude 
ahd peace of mind in solitude in a wood The question is asked ; — 

By what acts can I escape a sorrowful lot in this unstable internal 
samsdra, which is full of misery ? 

The answer is • — 

Severing youi former connections, place your affection on nothing ; 
a monk who loves not even those who love him, will be freed from sih 
and hatred.’ 

This IS the keynote of the whole pessimistic philosophy. 

CAUSES OF RENUNCIATION 

Various causes are assigned to renunciation. The Thdndnga men- 
tions the following ten kinds of renunciation [pawajjd) : 

(i) Voluntary renunciation of the world, (2) renunciation due to 
sudden anger, (3) renunciation due to poverty, (4) renunciation on seeing 
a dream, (5) renunciation in fulfilment of a vow (padisuga), (6) renuncia- 
tion because of recollecting previous birth, (7) renunciation due to sickness, 
(8) renunciation due to insult, (9) renunciation by being enlightened 
by gods and (10) renunciation out of affection for a son who had 
already taken to order.® We come across instances when sentimental 
people escaped from the worldly state at the slightest provocation. We are 
told that the queen of Devilasatta of UjjenI saw a grey hair on her hus- 
band’s head, which she took out coihng round her finger. The king said 
that an envoy of old age had come, and keeping it in a golden plate, 
covering it with a pair of silken garment, took it around the city. The 


• Ova , 14, p 49 

’’ Uttard 8. 1, 2. trans. by Jacobi, '^p.[.31 
« 10.712. 
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king anointed his son on the throne and pronouncing “our forefathers 
renounced before their hair tutned grey”, retired from the world along 
with his queen.® 

Even at trnies very trifling causes and incidents stirred deep religious 
feelings. Bharata, for instance, saw his finger devoid of the ring and it 
looked ugly and this cause was sufficient enough to make him renounce 
the world King Dummuha beheld the banner of Indra fall down 
and adopted the ascetic life.“ Antthanemi saw the animals kept in 
enclosures for slaughtering purposes and it induced in him a sense of the 
transitoriness of things.” 

Although as we have seen that the membership of the Jain ascetic 
order was open to all, there were exceptions to the general rule and the 
following persons were excluded firom entering the monastic order — 
Children,” old man,” eunuchs, dull {jada), timid {kwa) and sick 
persons, robbers, king’s enemies, lunatics {iinmatta), blind, slaves, 
wicked and stupid persons (mudha), debtors, deformed persons {jdtyanga- 
hlna), attendants (obaddfiaa), servants, forcibly cbnverted {sehanipphedia), 
pregnant women, and young girls [bdlavaccha)}^ 

THE RENUNCIATION CEREMONIES 

The renunciation ceremony {mkkkamahasakkdra) was held with great 
pomp afnd show in ancient India Great enthusiasm was displayed on 
such occasions and even kings to'ok active part in the ceremony and en- 
couraged people to embrace asceticism. We hear of an announcement 
made by Kanha Vasudeva that if any king, heir-apparent, queen, prince, 
chief {isara), knight [talavara), head of a family [kodumbiya], headman of a 
village {mddatnbiya), rich men {tbbha), foremen of guilds {setthi), com- 
mander-in-chief and the leader of caravan would join the monastic order, 
he would look after his family and relations who might be left behind ” 
Pavvajjd or “leaving the world, adopting the ascetic life” was conferred 


0 Ava cu II, p 202 [ , c{ “Dhannadula” mtheSthaiiraialtcarila,! Oi also Cut lasutasctiiii 

Jataka (No 525), V, p 177 , Ntmi Jdlaka (541) VI, p i)5 
UtlarS Ti 18, p 232a 
Ibtd 9, p 136 
is See Supra, p 126 f 

19 The exceptions are Aimuttakumara, managa and Vaira It is stated that a child may 
be ordained under the following circumstances (1) If the whole family wants to join 
the ascetic order , (2) if the whole family of the monk has expired and only a child 
has been left , (3) an orphan child of a sammadilfhi (one who has right vision) , (4) 
an orphan child of a sejjdtara (one who gives shelter to the monk) , (5) a child of a nun, 
who might hat e been raped and (6) if there is possibility of any good being done to the 
kula, gana or the sangha through minister or other state servants (.Vui cu 11, p 717 
ff) Sue years is stated to be the mimmum period for patuajja , otherwise in oidinary 
course no one can be ordained before eight years (Bhag Ti 6 3) 

*4 The exceptions are Somila Brahmana, the father of Mahavira in his pretious birth, 
Usabhadatta, the father of Jambu, and Somadeva, the father of Ajia Rakkahia, 
cu 11. p 718) - > VJ 

IS Thd 3 202 
18 JV^d 5, p. 71, 
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near a lotus-pond or a caitya shrine with a sikhara An auspicious day 
under a favourable planet was selected except ca/ar/At and astaml which 
were avoided ” An essential condition for the admission into the monastic 
order was securing the permission of the parents or the guardians Fre- 
quently we heal of gifts of a male or a female disciple {stssabhikkham, 
sissinlbhikkham) offered to the leather by the guardian of a person who 
wished to join the order ” 

The Ndyadhammakahd gives a description of the renouncement of 
prince Meghakumara. After listening to the preachings of Mahavira, 
Meghakumara returned home and requested his parents to allow him to 
enter the order of the Teacher When the mother of Meghakumara 
he'ard this, she was overcome by gnef and became unconscious Mcgha- 
kumara’s parents tried to dissuade him by various ways but he showed 
his stern determination towards renunciation. Then a sweeping duster 
[layoharana) and a bowl {padiggaha) were bought from the shop [kultiyd- 
vana) and a barber (kdsdvava) was called for hair-cutting Then Meg- 
hakumara was given a bath, his body was anointed with gosisa sandal 
and was beautifully dressed and ornamented. He sat m the palanqum 
with his mother on the right and his foster-mother with a sweeping 
duster and a bowl on the Left Meghakumara arrived at the Gunasilaya 
shrine where he was piescntcd to Mahavlia to be initiated as his disciple 
Then the pi nice with his own hands plucked out his haii in five handfuls 
and approached Mahiivlra and walking round him thricc praised and 
worshipped him Mahavlia admitted the prince into the order and 
prteached him the law showing him how he should walk, stand, sit, he, 
feed, speak, show forbeaiance towards li\ing beings and pursue the 
path without negligence 

A beautiful dialogue between Ncmi and the Sakka is lecorded m the 
Utlaiddhyayana When theformer giving up his kingdom and renouncing 
all his pomp and show, retiicd from the world, the Sakka approached 
him and tried to dissuade him from his determination, but Nemi 1 emaincd 
steadfast in his purpose.*® 


THE SAM.lNA SA.WIIA 

The religious corporation of the Jain monks was an important and 
unique organisation in ancient India In fact, the Jams have remained 
as an organised community all through the history of India even before 
the rise ofBuddhism down to the present day The Jain sangha as it has 
been pointed out included the monks {samana), the nuns (sarmni), the 
laymen {sdvaya) and the laywomcn (sciviyd) Jain texts furnish us 
evidence about the existence of collective bodies of asceticb, who livdd 
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together under the leadership of one teacher in an uvassaya or a vasali, 
and who followed a code of rules and regulations laid down for them. 
We have seen that Parsva and Mahavira had a large number of followers 
Likewise Vairasami had agana of five hundred monks under his supervi- 
sion.*^ 

The rule of a Samana Migganika is stated to have been most difficult 
{paramaduccara) to practise. He had to keep a watchful eye over his 
observances The path is compared to tteading on the edge of a 
sword.** There were two classes of Jam monks • (1) those who 
wandered about naked and used the hollow of their palms for an alms- 
bowl, (2) and those who put on clothes and kept an alms-bowl, 
sweeping-duster, a piece of cloth called mukhavastrikd and other 
necessary articles. They came out daily begging their food, and plucked 
their hair uUlike the Buddhist monks ** They were called Nigginthas 
because they were unfettered It is said that a monk had to guaid him- 
self against (1) destroying life, (2) telling a lie, (3) stealing, (4) sexual 
intercourse, (5) possessions, (6) taking mdals at night, (7) injuring “earth- 
bodied” living beings, (8) “watcr-bodied” living beings, (9) “fire- bodied” 
living beings (10) “air-bodicd”hvingbeings,(ll)“vcgctablc-bodicd”liv]ng 
beings, (12) mobile beings Uaio), (1.3) pioliibitcd things, fll) l.iknu; 
meals m a householder’s uteiisil, (15) using sofa [paUyanka), flO; scat 
{nuajjd), (17) taking bath, and (18) decoration ** 

The Nigganthas were not allowed to eat or drink anything specially 
pre'pared for them, purchased for them, set aside for them or cooked for 
them ; neither they were allowed to eat food meant for famine-stricken 
persfons; food for foresters, food stored for rainy season, food meant for 
the sick persons, or roots, bulbous roots, fruits, seeds and green vegetables *‘ 
Thus the conduct of a Jain monk, down to the minutest detail, was regulat- 
ed by specific ordinances and eveti the slightest violation of which was 
sure to bring down upon him the appropriate punishment It is a 
diificult work to narrate these ordinances m detail, but it would suffice to 
say that these touched even the minutest details regai'dmg their conduct 
in begging alms, their residence, medical treatment, their duty at the Lime 
of distress, lawlessness in the country, pestilence, behaviour towards the 
king, and the like 

THE HARDSHIPS UNDERGONE BY THE SAMANAS 

There were days of endless troubles and difficulties for the Jam 
Samanas, who had to pass through various calamities to get on with then 

Ava cu p 394 
•2 JViyifl 1, p 28 

^3 According to Prof Rhys Davids the Bhikku order of homeless persons evolved oiigi- 
nally from the Bralimacaritii who did not enter upon the stage oi the householder and 
who customarily begged their food {D'clogiUi of the Buddha, I, pp 315 ff). 

3* Das. jfi 6 8 
« Myd 1, p. 28. 
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religious life. Travelling was extremely difficult, organised bands of 
robbers and dacoits moved freely, there were political disturbances when 
lawlessnesls prevailed thibughout the country, getting a shelter was no 
less difficult a problem, rivalry between the Jaili Samanas ahd other 
heretical monks and the Brahmanas was common, theic was famine, 
flood, pestilence, sickness when the Samanas suffered to a great extent 
Under such circumstances, however, the Jain Samdnas tried hard to main- 
tain the usual course of procedure laid down for them Frequently there 
came critical moments in their life when they hovered between life and 
death, and ultimately they contented themselves by laying down their 
lives quietly without uttering a word 

TRAVELLINGS! 

Travelling was considered an important means of spreading 
religion It is stated that a sddhu or a lellgious mendicant should 
be accomplished in vaiious icgional languages and m coircct utterance 
and expounding of the in different provinriaJ languages Uc should 

learn the legional languages and then loimit the ]jeo]s]e of the 
ladd He should also meci tlic gie-il dun'Oi m Ins liavcl loi ihc lintrr 
undeistaudmg of Ihc Sulias"’ 'Flic Saman'is had to liavcisc long and 
dreary distances when travelling was most insecure and painful They 
had to cross big wild forests, vast deserts and big mountains and rivers 
taking their lives in their own hands Some lost their way in endless 
jun'gles, some were overpowered by snow and thorny bushes, some were 
devoured by wild beasts, some were done to death by robbers and 
dacoits, and some lost their lives for want of food and drink 

It IS stated that in the eourse of the journey the sadhus should not 
transgress the fence laid by the caravan. Sometimes the caravan in deep 
forest came face to face with lions or robbers and the whole caravan 
was destroyed by wild beasts and robbers and if a sddhu was separat- 
ed from the caravan, then he could ask the help of the sylvan deity, 
who would by means of a tremor show him the way or lead him to a 
janapada?^ They were tied up’® and there was risk of being put to 
death ahd flogged and, therefore, it is said that the boundary of the 
enemy territory should not be crossed by the sddlius ®® 

The journey of boats was ajso a problem to the Samanas We hear 
that considering the Samana as an unrenumerativc encumbrance for the 
boat, people took hold of him and threw him into water 


See Brh sti. 1 46 and its Bhasya, pp 856-880 (chapter on adh\apiakaiana) 
Bfh Bhd 1.1230 f, 1234 
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ROBBERS^ 

There were organised bands of robbers, already referred to, who 
attacked the travelling tradesmen and made good their escape. The 
robbers were not content with this, they also kidnapped men and women. 
They destroyed shnnes and the articles thereof, they massacred the whole 
garcha including the dedrya and carried off the nuns.®* These robbers 
entered the residence of the sddtvis and exacted trouble The BjlMiknlpa 
Bhd^'a refers to a robber who snached an excellent blanket 'kamhahja- 
yana] from an dtdrya at the point of a dagger ** 

POLITICVL DlSTURBANCESSe 

There was another hardship caused by political disturbances in the 
country' The Brhafkalpa Bhd'ya divides the kingless state 'anljnki into 
four groups < li after the death ofthekingiftherewere two heirs-apparent 
and none of them so far anointed as the king 'amtdya), '2) when one pnnrc 
who had already appointed an heir-apparent in his turn took anoth t 
joint ruler {juiwdja'^, i3) when the aimy of the enemy occupied the 
country (terajje^a) , ;'4j when there was warfare between the two oppon- 
ents claiming the throne naajja 

Frequently the Samanas moving about dun'ng clisturbani.-' wc’l 
mistaken for spies and were arrested.'” It is for this rca>on that (In. 
Xiggan'has ot Kigganlhin'i 2 .XC prohibited from wandering about diuing 
the time of political disturbances tcniddha'ajja') in the coantrv '■ 

Then it was alright if the king was a devotee of the Jam faith m ihji 
case the J^lggantha Sam'i/'tn were given facilities by the king and ihe 'late 
ser\ ahts But if the king belonged to a different faith, the lot of the iti/'Wn 
was deplorable. Frequently they were banished, their food and 
drink w'ere stopped and their ritualistic paraphernalia w ere confiscated 
and there were occasions when thev w'cre put to death*® It wa^ a 
custom that at the time of the king’s coronation every body including the 
eighteen corpoi ations and the^h/K'riff r should visit the king with respectin' 
offerings la/gha^ ; if the .Viggani/ias ytvabkikkui} failed to do so the\ weic 
dealt wuth severely'® Under such circumstances the S'gganck'zs had 
to go in the disguise of Buddhist monks and live on prohibited food, ^uch 
as roots, flesh, stale food dontu), oil-cakes, and the food offered to the 
croivs. In the absence of the rituahstic paraphernalia they picked up 


•* See Brh Su 1 45 and it? flAa-va pp S48 to 856, chapter oa. haniihulwapialrti 
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rags from the dtinghill, took a peacock feather broom ipehunda) used hide 
to cover their body, hid themselves behind the lotus-ponds or the palcisa 
tree during day time and travelled at night.*^ 

RESIDENCE 

Shelter was another problem before the Sadhus In some countries 
It was very difficult for the monks to get shelter and under such conditions 
they had to put up in the shrine or a deserted house [sunmghara) where 
there was trouble from women, eunuchs, wild beasts, snakes, mosquitoes, 
ants, dogs, and robbers.*^ It is ordered that the monks should supervise 
their residence thrice a day, because it may so happen that the w'Omen 
might leave their new born babe there, or the robbers might lease the 
stolen property, or a person might murder his enemy and lea\ e lum. or a 
woman might commit suicide near their residence Nuns wcic more 
troubled due to want of residence and so often they lost their morals.** 


SICKNESSt» 


During the penod of sickness th.c Samanas had to depend solely on 
others for treatment If a monk was seriously ill and the physician 
was not willing to come to vamii, the sadhus had to carry him to the phy- 
sician’s house. TUxc Samanas approached him at an auspicious time and 
talked when he was seated happily Sometimes the physicians presenbed 
such medicines and diets for the patients which were difficult to procure 
for the monks In case the pin sician attended the patient in the uiatsaja 
the monks had to make arrangements foi his bath, food and drink etc. 
Then the question of pajing fees worried the sddhv’;. The gieedy physi- 
cian would not be contented without getting his due'- and the poor sadhus 
had to pro\'ide for it getting it either from the treasuie that one might 
have kept hidden under the cailh bcfoic taking to the nscctic life or from 
the unclaimed treasure-tro\ c found in a palace or a well 01 by caining 
by making mechanical swans and such other tov^.*® 

FAMINE 


There were long famines in the country and it was extremely diffi- 
cult for the sadhus to get their lawful alms during this period 'W'c have 
seen how Ajja ^aira used to get alms by magical practices dm ing 
famine and thereby maintained other monks W e hr ar from the B rfialkdpa 
Bhdsya how the monks fell a prey to women at such limes of distress 
and lived with them as husband and wife *' 
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PROSTITUTES 

Then there were pitostitutes who entered the residence of the Samanas 
during night and invited them to enjoy sexual iiiterLOurse Sometimes 
the monks were forced to tie them aind keep them there overnight and 
set them free in the morning. If the prostitutes made a case with the 
king, the monks had to appear in the court for self-defence.*® 

WOMEN 

Then we come to women. Throughout the Jain texts the Jain monks 
are warned not to halve any association with women It is stated that as a 
pot filled with lac thrown into fire melts quickly and is destroyed, so the 
monks are lost through association (samvam) with women ‘‘® A woman 
is compared to a poisoned thorn'® and the monks are instructed to avoid 
a woman even if her hands and feet are cut off and her ears and nose 
mutilated.'* 

But it was no easy matter to have a thorough control over one’s sex 
instinct. After all the monks had to come in contact with women-folk 
They had to go out begging alms to them and preachihg them religion 
If a monk was living singly, there were chances of his breaking the law 
and falling into the snares of womefn Sometimes the monks lived together 
with householder^, when the householder’s wives, daughters, daughters- 
in-law, nurses and slave giils approached them and requested them to 
indulge in sexual intercourse with them so that they might have a sliom> 
and illustrious son." The Suyagadanga beautifully describes a monk, 
who, being absorbed by the passion towards a woman, became subject 
to her. Afterwards the woman scolds him, lifts her foot, and tramples 
onhishead, saying “O monk, ifyou will not live with me as a woman who 
has still her hair, I shall tear It out ; but do not live separated from me” 
Then she asks the monk to bnng wood to cook vegetable, to paint 
her feet, to rub her back, to get clothes, food, drink, perfume, collyiium- 
box, ornaments, powders, oils, pills, lipsalve, umbrella, slippers, comb, 
ribbon, looking-glass, tooth-brush and various other articles for use If 
the woman got pregnant she ordered her husbands like slaves to fulfil her 
cravings. If a child was born to her, she asked the monk to hold the baby, 
and getting up in the night they both lulled the baby to sleep like nurses, 
and, though they are asjiamed of themselves, they washed the clothes of 
the baby like washerfolk 

A number of monks are mentioned who fell into the snares of women 
We have already seen how the monk Rahanemi fell in love with 


*• /itd , 4 - 4923-25 , also 4 12, also cf Dhammapada A , 11, p 201 
‘8 Suya.4 1 27 
s® Ibtd, 4 1.11 
^1 Das.su S 5C. 

8* Acd II. 2 1 294, p 332 f; cf Vtnaya {III p 134) where sexual union wilh a 

is recommended as a remedy for sterility or a means to procure a son or the husband’s 
love. 
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Rjijimatl and courted her Then the monk Sambhilya, who, being touch- 
ed by the hair of the queen Sunanda lost his self-control and resolved to 
be born as a cakiavartm m the next birth as a reward of his penance.”* A 
similar story is told about the monk Addaya who gave up asceticism and 
married a merchant s daughter Aftei his wife gave birth to two sons, 
Addava asked her permission to resume his wandering cai cci But at 
this time his wile was spinning \Vhen her child asked hci mother 
what she was doing, slic replied that as his fathei wanted to become an 
ascetic, she was spinning in older to support her family Then the child 
tied his father with twelve rounds of a cord and listening his child's 
request Addaya remained in the house foi a further penod of twelve 
years Then we read of the monk As.adhabiii, who, inspite ofhis 
teacher’s warning, abandoned his ascetic life and married the two 
daughters of Visvaikma, an acrobat ofR.iyagiha 


THi: lDr.VL OF HIE JVIN SAMVXAS 

Itis stated injaiii texts that a should not be negligent in hii du- 
ties, and It IS commendable for him to enter in hi fire rather than to \ lolate 
his long-cherished vow But it should be borne in mind that (lie ideal 
of iramanahood was nut to be followed literally It is hud clown that in 
order to cherish the greater vow one can sacrifice the lesser one , just like 
a merchant who abandons the lesser quantity of wealth m preference to 
the greater quantity The Jam Biamanas are strictly wamed against 
violating their i ehgious vows, but at the same time it is stated that the life 
IS not without merit and it must be guarded thoioughlyevenat the risk of 
sanjama [sanamio appaiiameca}okklianto),ioi, it is said that if a person came 
out safe from the calamity, he could punfyhimscif by making confessions 
{pacchiUa) and could practise more lehgious tenets It is stated that 
one’s body must be guarded witli care as it were a mountain, as a mountain 
IS the source of water so is the body of icligion 

On many occasions the Mii’ginthas oi NtgganthinJs were oppicsscd by 
wicked kings and ministers Under such ciicumstances, failing to 
pacify the oppressor by peaceful means, it was the duty of the Samana 
Sangha to punish the evil-doer propeily It is stated that as Canakya 
uprooted the Nanda family, or the weaver Naladama the species of ants, 
so a hostile king must not be spared It is laid down that the holy persons 
who help the cause of religion in this way, or those who render help to 
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such holy persons in their enterprise, are entitled to achieve liberation 
within a short period (acirdnmok^agamanam.) The saint Vinhukumaia 
is cited as an example of a g^eat saviour of Jain religion*’^ There 
are other examples when under extreme circumstances the siidhus 
were forced to violate their vows. It is stated that in order to save an 
dcdiya from the hands of a robber-leader, a weak-bodied Samana might 
declare himself as an dedrya and offer has life for the sake of his teacher 
We have seen how a monk concealed his disciple in a nunnery when 
the latter was chased by the royal servants Then, if a Sram'jia failed 
to control his sexual urge he could indulge in sexual enjoyment by way of 
masturbation®^ {hatthakamma) , associating with a woman or by visiting 
a pubhc woman by paying fees Similarly at the time of emergency 
the Samams were forced to take medicine at night and to use hide, bone 
teeth or ivory, nails, hair, goat-dung or cow-unne as medicine But 
as it has been pointed out, this was not the usual course of conduct of the 
Samams. It should be treated as apaiddamdrga or exception to the rule 
when a monk under extreme distress had to set aside the vtsaigamdtga or a 
general rule for which he had to undergo a pdjacchilla It is stated 
that as ma gical , Spells removed the effect of poison, siniilaiK if \Jolcnre is 
committed according to law (itdfiij puiificd by ehanlmg niagual fot- 
mulsp, sacrifice (janm) and leciltition (japa), it docs not lead to lianrhil 
result ; in this way w'hat IS pel missiblc \kappa) becomes impel inissibk 
and vice versa.^'' Thus a Samana could violate the general i ules onlv 
urider exceptional circumstances with the idea of practising greater 
sanjama, i.e , with the idea of doing greater good, which was the ideal of 
STamnaah.ooA. 


(2) THE SAKKA SAMANAS 

The Sdkya Sramanas aie very frequciitlv refcried to in Jam texts 
They were also known as ratlavadas or {accannijas A discussion between 
Ad'dayaputta and the Sakyaputrlyas has been already mentioned Tlie 
Buddhist doctrine of five lAainfAaj is also refcircdlo®® The Buddhist 
were known as aknjdvddins as we shall see later on The doctrine^ of 


Bhd 7 •545-547 , 1. 90f, p 76 f 
Brk Bhd 1 3005 f 

Cf Vinaja{lU,pp 112, 117) where emission of semen with a desire to remove nervom 
tension by using the hand or other methods is referred to as an offence for the Buddhist 
monlts 

lya Bhd 3 245-254, p 52 f 2 257 f, p 57 1. 5 71 f, p 17, JVisi cu 6, pp 451 
ff, 464 , Brh Bhd 4 4952-4956 
PtnHa Air 50 f 

The Old (su 20, p 77) describes ten kinds of fiujiacchitta aloara, {’adikl.aiimii tiiAi- 
bkaja, viiega, iius^gga. taia, cheda, mila, aimallha/ipa and paraiicia 
Mil cu 15, pp 955, 957, also p 1036 
See Supra, p 127. 

•19 Suya 1, 1 . 17. 

t® For other references sec \mulyachandrasen, ichnoli and sects in Jaimhltralure pp, 21 11 
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Buddha {Buddkasasariam) have bden included among those false beliefs 
which are said to be the products of false knowledge.” As a matter of 
fact, the Sdkjia Sramanas were the worst opponents of the Nigganlhas, who 
suffered most -at their hands, specially after Mahavira’s death. 

(3) THE TAVASA SAMANAS 

The institution of hermits or Tdvasas is very old We hear that on 
one of the journeys he made during his ascetic life, Mahavlra put up in a 
hermitage {dsamapada) in Moraga Sannivesa Mahavlra came across 
another hermitage named Kanakakhala in Uttaravacala where five 
hiindred hermits were staying still another hermitage is referred to m 
Poyanapura where Vakkalaciri was born 

The hermits lived in the forest v, here they occupied themselves 
either in meditation 01 m saciificial iites, or in practice of self-torture or 
studying the Svllas containing the texts of their school. Much of their 
time was spent in gathering fruits and roots for their sustenance, or in 
going into villages for alms The VyaiakdiaBI'd’tya tells us that the Tdvasas 
picked up rice-grains scattered around the mortar ( udukhala), or the thresh- 
ing floor (khalaya) and ate them after cooking Sometimes they collected 
as little quantity ofgi’ains as could beheldin aspoon (darvi) or stick [danda) 
or between the thumb and the foi efinger {satiddsaya) or as much as adhered 
to a piece of cloth (pottiya) 


The Ovdiya}'' mentions the following classes of Vdnapaltha Tdvasas 
residing on the bank of the Ganges • 

Hottiya — They offered sacrifice. 

Kottiya — ^Thcy slept on the bare ground 

Pottiya — They belonged to the class of ascetics who wore clothes 
JannaZ — They performed saciifide 

Saddhai — They belonged to the devotional class of ascetics 
Tkdlai—Th&y earned all their belongings with them (grhitabhdnda) 
Humbauttha — They earned a vessel with them [kundikdsiamana). 
Dantukkhaliyd’^— They used their teeth for a mortar, grinding the 
grain to be eaten between their teeth 

Ummajjaka — They bathed taking only a dip 
Sammajjaka — They bathed by taking dips several times 
Ntmajjaka — They remained in water only for a short while 
Sampakkhdla — They rubbed and cleansed their body with mud 
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Dakkhimkulaga — ^They dwelt on the south bank of the Ganges 
Uttarakulaga — ^They dwelt on the north bank of the Ganges 
Sankhadhamaga — They had meals after blowing a conch-shell to keep 
people away 

Kuladhamaga — They blew a conch-shell on the river bank to keep 
people away while they took their meal 
Miyaluddhaya — They killed ammals 

Hatthitdvasa — ^They killed an elephant with arrows and made 
their livelihood by eating its flesh for months together The Hatthitdvasas 
claimed that they committed but one sin, the killing of the elephant in a 
year or so which was counterbalanced by the merit earned by not killing 
other lives dunng this time. They are also mentioned in the Suyagadaiiga 
According to the commentary, they were Buddhist monks 

Uddandaga — They moved about raising their staff They arc i efer- 
red to along with Bodiya andSasarakkka mendicants who went about naked 
and used the hollow of their hands as alms-bowl.*® 

Disdpokkhl — ^They sanctified all sides by sprinkling water and then 
collected flowers and fruits The Bhagavatl^^ refers to the royal sage 
Siva of Hatthinapura, who joined the order of the Disdpokkkiyas on the 
bank of the Ganges. He practised ckatthama (a fast, broken at the sixth 
meal) and on the day on which he broke fast, he spnnkled the eastern 
quarter, propitiated Soma^ the lord of east, and collected bulbous roots, 
leaves, flowers, fruits, seeds and green vegetables Then he retuined to 
his hut, cleaned the sacrificial altar [vedikd) and went to bathe m the 
Ganges He made another altar with grass and sand, kindled a fire bv 
the friction of pieces of wood, and keeping ritualistic paraphernalia by his 
side, offered honey, ghee and rice to the fire Then he prepared cam (obla- 
tion), worshipped Vaissadeva and the guests and then took his meal Then 
Siva observed the chatthama fast again and proceeded to the south to pio- 
pitiate I'ama, then to the west to propitiate Varuna and finally to the nOrili 
to propitiate Vesam'tna Somila was another hermit of \^rinflrasIwho be- 
longed to the same order and was a worshipper of the four di^ds^^ 
King Pasannacanda also belonged to the same order; he joined the 
order along with his queen and' the nurse 
Vakavdn — They put on dress of bark 
Ambuvdu — ^They lived in water 
Bilavdil — ^They lived in caves 
Jalavdsi — ^They remained submerged in water 
Velavdsi — ^They lived on the sea-coast 
Rukkhamuha — They lived under the trees. 

Ambubhakkhl — ^They lived by drmking water only. 


11, 6 , The LaUtamstara (p. 248) mentions 'Hastimta' ascetics, 
so Acd cu p 169. 
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Vdubhakkhi^* — They lived by inhaling air only 
Seidlabhakkhl^'^ — ^T’hey lived by eating moss 

Other hermits lived on roots, bulbdus roots, peels, leaves, floweis 
and seeds, some on rotten roots, bulbous roots, skin, leaves, flowers and 
fruits their body became rough due to constant bathing and they 
practised the par^caggi penance These Tdrasas followed the rules of 
the Vdnaprastha dsiama Like other ascetics the Tdiasas also moved in a 
body. We hear of three hermits named Kodinna, Dinna and Seviili, 
who were followed by a body of five hundred disciples each They lived 
on roots, bulbs, dcca)ed leases and moss; they set out to pay a sisit to 
Atthiivaya 

(4) THE GERUYA OR PARIVRAJAKA S VMANAS 

The PanvHijakas or the wanderers were great teachers of the Biah- 
manie lore and were greatly respected throughout the country It is 
stated in the Vosistha Dharmasutta that a Panudjaka should shave his head, 
clothe himself with one piece of cloth or skin or cover his body with grass 
pulled off by cows or he should sleep on bare ground.®* They main- 
tained their regular monasteries (aiasaha) and they wandered about m a 
body with the object of engaging themselves in conversational discussions 
on matters of ethics, philosophy and vaiious other topics ofpubhr interest 
They allowed even women to enter their older. The Oidiya^^ gives 
the following desciiption of the wandering mendicants 

They were versed in the four Vedas, Itihdsa, Xigghantu, six Veddngas 
and six Upangas noted already They preached the doctrine of charity 
(ddnadhamma), purity (soadhamma) and that of bathing at holy places 
[titthdbhiseya) According to them whatever was impure became pure 
by applying mud and washing with water They believed that they 
were pure themselves and by taking bath they would attain heaven 
They never trasellcd m a cart or a lit'ci, never cnteied a lake 01 a 'iver 
for bathing, ne.vcr lode on a horse 01 an elephant, iievci visited the per- 
formance of a dancer or a bard, never tiamplccl upon or i nbbed the green 
vegetables [handna), never indulged 111 talks rcgaidmg women, food, 
country, king and thieves, ncv'cr kcpi any costly pots except a bottle- 
gourd, wooden or an caithen pot, never put on gaimcnts of vaiious 
colours except one pair dyed with red-clay [dhdinatta), never wore any 
ornaments except one copper ring (pavillaya), never wotc any garland 
except a pair of flower canings, nevei besmeared their body with any 
fragrant substance except the clay of the Ganges, and they took only one 
Magadha piastha (a mcasuie used in Magadha) filtered [paripuya) water 
for drinking purposes 

*4 The Rimdyana, III, 11 13 mentions Man'latarm a hermit, who lived on air; abo 
Mahabhdrata (I 96 42) 

Cf Laltfaiistara, p 218 ' 

89 Cf the asretic piacUrcb in the Dfg/ia I pplC6f 
SI I t/ard Ti 10, 1. Sin 

ss 10 6-11, also see Malalasclara, op cil Vol If, p loSf, Alaldfha XII 190,3, 

»» Sli 38, p. 172. 
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Jain Texts describe some prominent Wandering mendicants and 
nuns who seem to have exercised considerable influence on the public. 
We hear of Ajjakhanda of Kaccaya'na gotta, who was putting up in 
Savatthi. Once he took his ritualistic paraphernalia viz., triple staves, 
water pot (ABndi),rt)sary [kaficaniy^, earthen bowl (karodiya), seat {bhzstyd), 
sweeping duster {kesariyi), teapoy [cha^ndliya), hook [arJtusaya), ring 
[pavittaya) and the forearm ornament [kaldcikd) and'putting on an um- 
brella and wearing shoes and dyed robes proceeded to pay a visit to 
Mahavira.®® Suya was another wandering mendicant who was well- 
versed in the four Vedas, Satthitanta and the Samkhya system. He preach- 
ed ten kinds of a mendicant’sreligion(/anpi'a)>Bgflittflff»na) based on purity 
When Suya arrived in the company of one thousand mendicants in 
Sogandhiya, people set out to pay him reverence with great enthusiasm 
Then the Oodiya^* describes the mendicant Ammada and his seven disci- 
ples. It is said thaf Ammada and his disciples did not pay respect to 
any other deity except the Arkat and they attained heaven after death 
Ammada sojourned in Kampillapura and he received alms from hundred 
houses (gkarasaya). He observed the chaithamackaftka fast with his alms 
stretched and his face turned towards the sun. He never accepted food 
which was prepared for him or brought for him or set aside for him or 
cooked for him ; neither he was allowed to eat food, meant for famine- 
stricken persons, for rich persons, or roots, bulbs, fruits, seeds and green 
vegetables Once the seven disciples of Ammada were travelling from 
Kampillapura to Purimatala in summer ; they arrived m a dense forest 
and felt extremely thirsty They did not get water to drink and so setting 
aside their ritualisuc parapheinalia they went to the sand of the Ganges 
and by giving up food and drink submitted to pdovagamana. Puggala is 
mentioned as another mendicant who sojourned in Alabhiya We 
have already referred to the nun Gokkha who was wandering about in 
the company of other nuns in Mithila 

Besides, other parivrdjakas are mentioned®*' — 

CarakaP^ It is said that they begged alms while moving in company 
{dhdtivdhaka) and they moved on while eating. They accepted cleansed 
[dhdvita) alms and put on a lion-cloth {kacchotaka). It is said that these 
mendicants were the direct descendants {sunu) of Kapilamuni.®'’ These 
mendicants got up in the morning and swept the shrines of Skanda and 


a® Bhag 2-1. 

Nm 6, p 73 ff 

»3 f/w/Yl ® Brahmin is referred to in the Digha 1, pp 87 ft 

a* Amt 5 11 20, JViiyn Ti If) 

a* Caraka is menliontd in the BiliadSranyakn upam mi where it dcnolc- a wanrlinnn 
student (Kerfic helix I, p 256). 
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Other deities, anointed them and burnt incense in the temple The 
V^avahara records religious discussion between a Caiako and the 

Ksullakas^^ 

Cirika — The\ picked upiags fiom the load side, ’ or accoruing to 
^another interpretation their leligious leqinsites were made of cloth 

Cammakhandia — They put on a dress of hide 01 their icligious requisi- 
tes were made of hide 

Bhikkahmda — Thev would eat nothing except what had been 
obtained by alms and would not take cow -milk etc , they are considered 
as identical with the Buddhist monks 

Pandnranga or Pandaiaga — Ihcv bcsmeaicd their body with ashes , 
they were Saiva mendicants Accoidmg to the Muillia how- 

ever, thedisciples oi (josila wcie ciWcd Pandaiabfitkk^u The An ogad- 
vdra curni identifies them with the akkha sai'ijaska) Bnikkbas ' ^ 

Then thc\ wtu othci Vaiunija^as ’ 

Sankfia — They followed the S^mkh^ i sN^tem 
Joi — rhc\ followed tlu \ og i s\s*iin 

Kabila K ipil I w sllaii lord llic\ lolljwrd Iht 'ihtislit Simkhja 
system 

Bhiuad I 111 \ W(i( lli< disiipli H llliigii 

Hamsa ^'^” — llns Intd m mount nii < aves, loads, hciinitagfs, shiines 
and gardens and cnteied a village onlv to beg 

Paiamaharnsa ^'^^ — Ihcv li\ed on ti\cr banks, the confluence of 
streams, aVid discarded clothes befoie they died 

Bahudaza }^^ — Thes lived one night in a village and five nights in a 
towli 

Kudiiaaja}'^^ —Thev lived in then own house and considered getting 
victory ovei giced illusion and egotism as their goal 
Kanhapanii-djaga — fhev woishippcd the J^didjana 

( ) ]JII \JIVn S \MAN \S 

The Older ol the djlukas is ofoldei standing than that of Gos ila him- 
self, who IS coiisideied as the third leadei of the sect ““ It is evident from 
the BkagaoalV^'’ that the histoiy of the Tjhikai commenced one bundled 

91 Ava Ti p 87 98 2 , 29a 

89 The Digha I, p 160 aliio mentions such ascetics (/ ui iitulii ) 

199 p 865 , also mentioned in the com ol the I)hamma{ di (I\ , p 8) 

'»* p 12 10“ 0 a 38, p 172 

101 Also Haribhadca ’Saddanmastofuccaya p 8i \ S 1 6- 1 Bombas , mcntiOii''d in the 

Hindu rc’igion as well, see R ligi n nf the Hindu , V ol I p 231 f bs II II 

Wilson, London IS62 

109 Kan lu (oi K'liin'i) rs.ai akaiiuu Viiba'a Pii san (ilso mci tioned in tin I hengathu 
(116), M ihtii ha I IM u) K i lii idii i\ iiia (also in the AoiAat/t cijana J Uaka IV 
pp, 83 87 , lln/ lhi,\ lit 45 Dcsagulia nudN i ivaaicmentiLnidasBrininanical 
1 icndicaiits ( 0 / lb p 172) 1 heii Sclai Sisil n (nr Masiliir i) IS iggai Bhaggni, 

Vidthi Rayai lya Rajai ima nnd Bila W'—e the Kliittisa mfiidu mis (ibid; 

105 Majjhtma I, pp j24, 238 Foi a treatment oi tlu subject sec Dr Barua The Aiiiilas , 

aho Pre-Buddhiet Indian Philos / 1 , I p 217 318 bv the the same author, also Law, 
Historical Gleanings pp 17*7 voi 15 
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and seventeen years before Gosala. It is stated that Gosala lived tw cnlv 
two years in the body of Enejjaga, twenty one in that of Mallarama, 
twenty in that of Mandiya, nineteen in that of Roha, eighteen m that of 
Bharaddaja, and seventeen in that of Ajjuna Goyamaputta. 

Gosala was well- versed in the eightfold Mahdmmittas which he learn- 
ed from the six Dudeara ascetics. It seems that other Ajivika Samatun also 
were adepts in this science, and so we are told that Ajja Kalaya, a gic.n 
Jain saint, learned this science from them.“’ 

Another characteristic of the Ajimka Sramanas was that they praclned 
severe penance. The Thdndngd}°^ mentions four kinds of austeiitics 
practised by them such as severe austerities, fierce austerities, abstention 
icomghee a£nd other delicacies and indifference to pleasant and unpleasant 
food. The Oziayia’™ describes the following classes of the Ajlviyas 
those who begged food at every second house, third house, fouitli 
house, sixth house, seventh house, those who acfcepted lotus-stalk only 
those who begged in every house, those who did not beg if there i\ab a 
flash of lightning, and those who practised penance by entering big earth- 
en vessels [uttiydsamana). The Ajimka Siamanas lived alone, user] cefld 
water, lived on seeds, accepted things prepared for them, had mtcieoui e 
with women,^^" and wandered about naked {ndgnjadhdi mam) 

THL LAY FOLLOWERS OF THE .AjIVIYAS 

The names of the twelve adherents of the Ajlvika faith aie guen as 
follows : — 

Tala, Talapalamba, Uvviha, Samviha, Udaya, Namudava, Nam- 
mudaya, Anuvalaya, Saiikhavalaya and Kayaraya They coii'-idcicd 
Arhat Gosala as their God, were devoted to their parents, abstained fiom 
five kinds of fruits viz , umbara, vada, boia, sataia and pilankhu, ga\c up 
eating roots, bulbous roots, onions and maintained themselves by ti,idc 
which did not involve killing and by means of uncastrated bulls They 
did not indulge in the fifteen occupations mentioned above ' 1 he porter 

Saddalaputta^^® and his wife Halahala are mentioned as other lay lollowci s 
of the Ajivikas Savitthi and Polasapuraseem to be the centres of activities . 
of the Ajlvikas where an Ajlviya-h^ is mentioned.^^* 

DOCTRINES 

From the story of Saddalaputta we learn that according to the doc- 
trine of Gosala Mankhaliputta, there is no such thing as exertion oi laboiu 

Pancakalpa curni, after S B. M 260 
4 309 , cf NaAgullha Jitaka (I, No. 144), p 493. 

Sii 41, p 196 
110 Ibid II 6 7f 

I'l Bhag Tt I 2 p 87. Makliliali Gosala u. enumerated as one of the "iix tcachi rs ol juiour 
others being Parana Kassapa, Ajita Kesakambli, Pakudhakaccayana, Safijaj a Uclat Ihipulia 
and Nataputta, see Digha I, p 48ff 
US See supra, p 106 
11* Uvd 7. 

H* Ibid. 
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or power of vigour 01 liuman strength, but that all things arc caused bv 
destiny which is unalteiably fixed The Svya^adanga icfcrs to the 
doctrine oimj/atiidda, accoi ding to which plcasuic and pain aie not caused 
by the souls themselves, noi by otheis, but the individual souls expentnee 
them , It is the lot assigned to them by destinv 

GOSVLA AND HIS ASSOCIATION WITH MAHUfRA 

The Bhagaiatl gives the following details of the life of Gosala — 

Gosala Mankhaliputta was boin in the settlement Saiavana in the 
cow-shed of a Brahm ira GosMa’s fathci was called mankhali bcc.uise he 
was a mankha or mendicant who went about bcggitig alms bv showing a 
picture which he caiiucl in his hand Once he came to Saiavana and 
took refuge duihig tiu 1 iin\ ‘■fasnn in iIk low sIk l1 uJicie his wif( bon 
himason Since the cliild u 1 bom in a <n\, sin d hew 1 L.illnl 

by the name of Gosala Gosala git vv up and havnng Icauii tJic piofe- lOn 
of a mankha^ went ahmU begging Onec lu anivrcl m R^'vagiha and put 
up in a vvcavci's shed {Inntuiald) in Xaland i \),out that time Mahavir i 
also was jiutting up thei e In the com se of Ins stay theie, Gos'ila obsei v cd 
extraordinary respect being paid to IMahaviia and requested him to make 
him his disciple Once they vveic tia veiling togethci Born Siddhattha- 
gama to Kummagama , on their way they passed a laigc sesame plant 
On seeing it Gosala asked Mahavlra whether the plant would pciish or 
not The lattei icplied that the plant would pci ish, aiid the seeds would 
form in vessels Tatci on, however, this ptophccy of Mah.TvJia came to 
be true In the meantime, Mahaviia and Gosala passed on to Kumma- 
gama wheie thev met the ascetic \ esiyayaiia who was sitting with up- 
raised arms and upluined face in the glaic of (he sun while Ins bodv was 
swarming with he c Goslla teased him, wh* icupon ^ is'v ly in i aMcmpt- 
ed to strike Gosa'a with his migie powc , known as /ijolnut, but jMahavIia 
interposed his own magic and s ucd Gosalvi 1 hi 11 M ili.'v 11 a explained 
Gosala the com sc to obtain the magu ]jov\ci Slioiily aftcMwiirls Maha- 
vlra and Gosala ictuincd to ^ldcllllUll. g im 1 and paisccl I he Sami' sesame 
plant. At this time theie arose a diflcicncc ol opimoi v\ith iLg iid to the 
plant and Gosala separated horn Mah ivlia Gos da followed tlie couisc 
of asceticism, and aftri six months acciun cd the magic pow ei s He then 
professed himself as a Jina, and bccimc the head of a seel called the 
Ajwtyas. Their chief centic was Savatlhi whcirhvrcUhc woman H lah.ala, 
potter by caste, a lay disciple of the Jjiivyas Once Gos da v' as staying 
in her shop in the twenty louithyeai ol Ins a-cctic Iilc wlirii the 1 Lisdema'i 
came to visit him At this time M ih'iviia alsow i-. slaving 111 S iv ilthi. 


Ibtd(),p 44 cl ihcDiJa,! p where il u ^snuelilil cLitljii.;U C/iv ’« llin imio 
cause for the dcpi i\ii> of I ein(;!i, ll e) I ceorpc furc will ui t n •> e ri 1 1 ('iiise Xcilliin^ 
depends on human lHoi 1 foi ihtic is no such ihiiic; vs jowii oi crrij,v oi human 
cvertion or human sticngth I \ti> thing that thinks oi even lliine; di ii lisis i ckstitiiu 
ofpoweroi energ) Then s aiving conditions are due to fvle die ii emiionnii no nncl 
then own naluie 

a. 2-3 
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and he related the above account of Gosala’s life and denied his claim to 
Jmahood. When Gosala heard this he was greatly anhoyed He called 
Ananda, a disciple of Mahavira an’d told him that, if his teacher ever r amr 
in his way, he would destroy him by his magic power Anandci ivent to 
Mahavira and told him what Gosala had said. Mahavira admitted 
Gosala’s power, but added that it could have no effect on an 
because the magic powers of the latter were still greater He fui thcr told 
Ananda to forbid his followers to hold any intercom se with the heretical 
Gosala. In the meantime Gosala with his followers went to Mahaviia 
and said that his pupil, Gosala Mankhahputta, is long since dead, while 
he was really Udayi Kuiidiyayaniya He then proceeded to explain m 
detail his theories and enumerated his own seven births. In reply Malia- 
vlra told him that he acted like a thief imagining that he could no) lie 
recognised. Gosala now getting angry, began to abuse Mahiivlia and 
destroyed las two disciples by means of his magic power Non (Ids ,I,i 
shot forth his magic power of destruction against MahavTia, .1 ml decl.m il 
that he would die of bilious fever within six months But Maha\ ii a 
rephed that he would yet live sixteen years longer, while on the contraiy. 
Gosala’s magic power would recoil on him and that he would pciish of 
bilious fever within seven days. The rumour of this dispute spiead 
through the town and there was much discussion among the people as to 
whose threat would prove true Now Mahavira told his ascetics that thc\ 
might go to Gosala and woriy him with questions and discussions Gosala 

returned to Halahala’s shop, where in the delirium of fever, he g.n c him- 
self up to drinking, singing, dancing, soliciting Halahah", and spiinkling 
himself with cool muddy water, On this Mahaviia took occasion to 
explain his followers that the magic power discharged by Gos.lla was 
powerful enough to cause the destruction of the people of the '^ixtccii 
traditional janapadas. At this time a layman of the Ajlviya sect, ha]ipcaecl 
to go to visit Mankhaliputta, but observing him in his delirious stale lie 
felt ashamed and wanted to retire quietly, but the theras about Mankhali- 
putta called him to stay Later on feeling certain of his death Maiikhali- 
putta instructed his theras to bury him after his death with every mai k of 
honour and to proclaim publicly that with him the last Ti,t/miikai(i had 
passed away 

But, as the Jam canons would make us believe, at the last 
moment, overwhelmed by the sense of his evil deeds, he declared th.at 
Mahavira alone was the true Jina and that Mankhali himself was a wicked 
man, and that his iheras should bury him with every mark of chshonoiu 
and publicly proclaim his shame Gosala died and was born as a deva m 
the heaven. It is said that in course of time he would attain salvalion 

Ajivika an important sect 

It seems from the Jain and Buddhist records that the sect of the AjJvi- 
kas was an important sect and the Ajlvikas exercised considerable Hi- 


nt Bhag, 16 , Df, HoeriUe's appendix to UvasagadasSo. 
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fluence m Indian society The contents of the Ditthiuiya in the ^andi'^^ 
mention the eighty eight 'iuhas out of which twcnt\ two .iic said to 
have followed the tiadition of the Ajuikas and twenty two those ol the 
Terasiyas, who were the disciples of Gosala accoiding to \bha)ade\a 
There IS no wondci if Mab’ciia wcic influenced b) Gosala’sdoctiines 
Unfortunately, no autlioi native statenicntb recoiding the tenets of ih' 
Ajlvikas have come foith so fai, foi which wc have to depend solely on the 
Jain and Buddhist rccoids 1 he Older of the Ajuikas is thiice mentioned 

in the edicts of king \soka whose giaiidson Dasaiatha gave them some 
cave dwellings at the ^ gaijuni and Ba.abai hills 1 hen Vaiahamihaia 
(about 550 \ D ) mentions this sect as one of the seven sects of Ins time 
In the Nisltha curm 8th rentui y ) as pointed out above, the Panilaiabhikkhus 
are identified with the disciples of G os la Silaiika (876 A D ) identifies 
the A]mkas with ihc Diiiamhaiai, both being the followers of Gosala, 
andBhattotpala tlie comment itoi of the Biliajjutaka identified them with 
the Ekadandms ^ ^ 


OTHER SCHOOLS VXD SECT S 


II 


llir tOUR GRI \I SCHOOLS 


The Svyagadai ga dcsciibcs the foui heicticai ciccds of the time of 
Mahavira, wihich aic Kuyam [Kiijd dda), Ikinyam \kn}d<ada), Anndtum 
{Ajndnaidda) and Vtmjam {] u aaiddfiY*^ 


113 

DO 

no 

111 
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Buddha considcircl M ikUnli is iht ni dingeious cf Ibc liLiclical teacheis ( hi^tUara 

1 n) 

Su ‘57 

li 22 p ihi He smsh, ircciclin^ I U\l Kil^a^ tra (S p 221*1) ihc Trratyas 
were the clesccrid'’iiis c( M ih laiii 

Cf Jacobi S p if il c ijgid inks fcim cl 11 pnil ol the anneni 

ciecd of )aini’»m 'ind Mahasii imfijhlhwt bouuwcd them fiom the Icelaka^ oi Att 
sranthas the followers ol G>d wiih uhoni lie is tn 1 to hd\e lived Ibi sj\. vtitt 
Piof Jdcobi his ilso poiiiud at ik. cmblincts beiwccii the dott me of Jims ind that 
of Gosali ( 1 ) botli b(Iit-\c in t ill cl iss s cl Ji\ inij Ik mc^s possess life ( 2 ) both hive 
the division ol 1111111 ds u oidiiitj l ) tlici senses u li i haviin^ c nc tnsc two senses 
etc (?) both li litvc in tin. cl Ktime ol six le j {ibi / p WX) 

Sttjfl 7 i I 1 is 

Kalyan \ijiva S U \J p _s) t l)i \ nd\ i L ui al s noUs p 230 f This 
sect IS also inLiilii nc d in liu S uih Indnn invciip icni. i Raj i tin C cl i king ol the 1 ith 
r^ntury il Ihc ^ iki imi ci i Hut thi'* s i nubl ik Mns msciiplion is mcint loi the 
Di^ojiibaia JaiU'j in I not Icii the Iji lAci Ihc sect of the J/i iki was no inoie in 
existence dining this piiiod and bctiusi the of the 1 i ifos ind the Di^ambara 

both went ilioul iial ccl jne was convcmcnlly Khnlificd wiili die ollici {jbid), 

1 12 I 
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KRIYAVADA 

JTrrVff denotes the existence of soul (jiva) and those who admit the 
existence of soul are called Kriydvddins}^^ It is stated that one who 
knows the tortures of beings below in hell, one who knows the influx 
of sin and its stoppage, one who knows misery and its annihilation n 
entitled to expound the kriyatada}^^ Knyavada comprised one hundicd 
and eighty spools 


AKRIYA\ADA 

Thedir/ynrarf'iwdeny the existence of the soul etc, for according lu 
them eveiy thing is of a momentary existence and a state comes to an end 
the moment it comes into existencfe, and therefore it can not have any 
knyd. They are identified with the Buddhists, who hold the doctrine of 
ksanikavdda}^^ Akriyarddins were als9 called Viriidd/ias, since they held 
the doctrines opposite to othei heretics.^®*® Akriydiudo, it is said, (om- 
prised eighty four schools 


VxY^NWADA 

The Ajildnaidt/'m deii) the necessity oi impoitanct ol kuuwltdgi lu 
attain salvation, since there is assertion of contradictory statements m it 
It comprised sixty seven schools 

1»5 Jbid 1 'li, p 208 

1*8 /iirf. 1.12, p 223a Thi^ definition ol Aiijataifa u applied to Jams thiTiiSLlvi.'' Hn'- 
ever, it may be noted that according to ^ildiika (S'^o 27 p. 218a). Amd^tlLi i li( Id 
that action (Arw) alone leads to liberation men though it be unaccomnanicd )iih' 
knowledge and right &ith ; also cf. VUnra Ti 18 p 23b cf also Ing'ilfMa I\ 
pp. 180-181 wheie ^fIallavira is represented as an exponent ol the doctiine ot fii-i- wl' 
activity {knyaidda) 

1*1 Ibid II 2 40. There are nine categories jim, ajua d.raia. hnndha. ' 0 »i uf ' ' / iifu 
moi^a, fiimya and /idfia Each of them mav be regarded as jiatoA and /'i t .'u/' 
iltlya and ani(>u with regard to ia/a, /stars alma, nijati and s.aiAdia Thus bi mult pil- 
ing 9 X 2 X 2 X .) we have one hundred and dghty possible schools of Ir'i rdt’n 
{Siiya Ti 1. 12, p 2083) 

1*8 ,^t^a 12'-l-8 fhe T/id (8 607) gives the eight divisions of the dtiiia d-t' " Ad <’ 
(phonists). Aiie^didt (plurahsts). Mijiaidi (extensionists), .Vtmmiyaini (costnogon'^t') 
Samucdudiuddi (annihilationists), Atj<azat (etemalists), and Aa Saab Pamhn' si 
(matenahsts), cf the same method of classification in the Brahmajala vutta < 1 the 
Digha, (Barua Pre-Buddkitl Indian Philosophy, p 197). In Buddhist works I’slu- 
dlukaccayana’s doctrine is alji called ekinyd.dda (Law, Historical GleWiHg'’ p di) 

1*8 .'Tna Su. 20 , .Vi^a. Ti Itj p ID'ia , Ore 38 p. 169. 

130 Leaving out /iBfTia and pglia take the seven categones. Each of them mi' IiLiigrrdit 
i.aJaAa (subjecuve) and paratah (objeetive) with regard to kdla Is.cra Stud ’ '> 
siabhata and ladncckdlah (cf Sittdscalara up 1 2). Thus hv nuillipl' iiig T \ 2 x *' ' 
have eighty four divisions (j'ihm 77'1"12 p 209). 

HI i^a. 1. 12. 2. 

There are nine categories each one of which may be regarded as sat, asa' saJs ol 
ecaktaifa, sadotaktana, aiodaiaktaiya and. sadasadazaklatjr/r, which comes to 9 s 7_h't 
to these may be added Tat atef mtto at and a.al/aiVK w hich g.vi ' us sivtv sevi n "■chful'- 
(¥iyia. Ti 1. 12, p 209) 
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VIXAYU Ad\ 

They are also railed as Vainayikai or Amuddhas^^^ The) do not 
accept external rules of ceremony, but uphold the supremacy of reverence 
as the cardinal virtue leading to perfection The upholders of ihis 
faith paid equal reverence to god, king, monk, elephant, horse, enw , 
buffalo, goat, jackal, crow, crane, crocodile and otheis^^® By paying 
reverence to god or master, ascetic, man, and aged persons, infeiior'^, 
mother or father by body, mind, speech and gifts, the school is divided 
into thirty two ( 8 x 4 ) divisions 

We have already referred to Vesayana, a J^nayaiddi who w as pi actising 
panama pavajjd with his arms uplifted when Mahfivlra and Gosala aimed 
in Kummagama Maur)aputra Tamah of Temahttl was another 
Vtnayavadi, who had a uooden begging pot in which he lecciied 1 ice fiom 
every class of people He washed his rice lucnt) one times and bv paying 
reverence to ciow-,, dogs, cdnddlas etc , practised the pdmnid painjjd^^^ 
Then puraiia is said to ha\c practised the dammi parajjd He clnidcd his 
alms into four parts one was gi\cnt(> Iravelleis, anothci lo ciowsanci 
dogs, a thud to fish .iiid toitoiscs and the icmaining p.nt lie kept Ini 
himself 

Then we had saiious otliii n hgious sciis,'*" wlinli hase bun ai- 
ranged here alphabetically 

Attukkosiya — ^They belonged to the class of ascetics who were pioud 
of themselves.^'*' 

Bhuikammiya — They administeied ashes to the people sulTeiing from 
fever etc 

Bhujjo bhujjo kouyakdi aka— They administered auspicious baths for 
procuring good luck They aie also known as .Ibfnoqias 

Candid^i'aga — Thevhad hangers [sikkaka) as their ritualistic paiapher- 
naha.'« 


^83 Qja op cit , ydyd op cU Aiiruddhakai arc mentjoiucl in the Anguttara III, p 276 

18 * Suya 1 2 2 f 

136 See mil a 

iBO Suya Ti 1 12, p 

137 jVi, 4^4 

158 Bhag 3 1 , cf the piacticcoi Kalano a gvmno^<>plu^l of laxila who left India with 
Alexander and burned himself ali\c on a funcial pile at Sousa He wa** s^) called 
because in saluting those he met he used thewoid hail (MrCiindh 'Ihc intu^inn 
of Alexander the Gieat p 386 ) 

'38 Bhag 3 2 Foi other schools m the Suyagadanga see Bechnidjs’s aiiiclc m the Furw- 
laitia (3 2 p 112 fl) 

HO For other sages such as N akk.iliKirl, Vsiladcxala, Di\d\iina, Paiasara Narada, Bahuka, 
Matanga and others, see and Smagadauga (3 4 2 fl) \11 those sages wcic 
highly hoiiouicd b\ the Jains and actoiding to them llle^ altaiiicd sahation 

1*1 Ova Su 41, p l‘Jh 

iv> Ibtd 

H t Bhag 1 2 

HI Siivn \u 7 hO, p lo4, Brh Blid 1 2SSi) aic iu( iilioru d iii ih( Blhiial • ^ 

\dtynsd:itra 17 30, also cl Battdhdyam (III 1, 
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Dagasoywnya — An adherent of the Dagasogariyas, also known as 
Suivadi, who took bath after cleaning his body sixty four times if touched 
by anybody, is mentioned.^*® Mention is made of a Dagasoyanya 
ascetic who was putting up in the Ndr&yana kottha in Mathura After 
breaking his three days fast he pretended to have taken cow-dung , he 
never uttered the word ittht (woman) and observed silence People were 
so much attracted by his practices that they offered him robes, food and 
drink.'*^ According to Malayagiri, however, these ascetics were the 
followers of the Samkhya religion."® 

Dhammaantaka — ^They studied religious books,"® and contemplated 
on the Dharmasamhttds composed by Yajnavalkya and othei sages and 
acted accordingly.^*® 

Giyarat — ^They devoted themselves to songs and the pleasures of 
love.^"^ 

Goama ^^^ — They earned a living by making a young bull painted 
and decorated with cowries in his neck, performing tricks of tourhnu- 
feet etc and created amusement for the people"* These asictus 
lived on rice 

Govvaia — They behaved like a cow and m order to support then 
bovine character they followed a cow wherever it went, grazed, dumk 
water, returned home and slept They lived only on grass and le.i\ cs ' '' 
Kammarabhikkhu — ^They led a procession with idols (rfeyarfroniwi/wAi/; ’ ' 
Kucciya — They grew beard and moustaches."® 

Parapanvdiya — ^They spoke ill of other ascetics 

Pindolaga — ^They remained very dirty and their body which was an 
abode of hce emitted a foul smell A pindolaga is said to have ci''ushed 
himself under a rock on the mountain Vebhara 

Sasarakkka — ^They were adepts ill casting spells etc , and stoicd dust 
for the rainy season They moved about naked, and used their liollou 
of hands as alms bowl 

ll’* Acd cu p 21 

i« Ibid p 163 

IW Pinda J'fir Ti, 314 

149 Ona Su 38, p 168 

159 Am SU 20, p 21a 

151 Ova 38, p 171 , Pama II, 20,p 40o. 

15* Cotamakas are mentioned in the Angutlars, III, p 270. 

153 Such bulls are even today common sight in Maharaslra. 

154 Ovd SU 38, p 1G8 Anu op cit 

155 JVflva 15, p 194a 

166 Ovd op, cit , Jifdjid op cit , Am, op at. The Maijhima, l,p 387 J and Jls tuninicji- 
tary also refer to Govatika ascetics , also see IMitaiiJara (p. 218) 

151 Brh Bhd 3 4321 

158 Brh Bhd 1 2822, ogha Air 83. According to Pt Nathuram Picnii (lie hOrcaka 

monks belonged to the Digambara sect {Anekdnlo, Aug -Sept , 1 i) t4) 

159 Ovd.sU 41, p 196, in the EAag {1 2) they are also spoken as Aiiiiuxir 

180 Suya cU p 144 

181 UttardcU.p 138 A /itnrfo/aga was highly respected and famous mcmbu o( the Budd- 

hist order (Matanga Jdtaka, IV, No 497), p 375 , also the com on the .Sulla Xipdtn 
II, 514 ff. 

181 Brh Bhd 1 2819, 3 42.52. 

163 See supra, p, 204 
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Vanimaga — They were greedy of food and begged almsbv exhibiting 
themselves to the devotees of SMja etc The} put themselvc!. in a 
pitiable state and in oider to divert the attention of the donors spoke pleas- 
ing words.^*® 

Varibhadiaka — ^The\ h\ed on isatcr 01 moss and engaged themsehes 
in bathing and washing their fcet’“ 

VdnjJiala — They washed their pot with mud twehe times 
Then various other classes of ascetics are mentioned Some belies ed 

in abstention from acids, salt, garlic, onions, young camel’s milk, beef and 
liquors as the path of perfection Some lived in woods, huts, near the 
villages, piactised secret iites and ne\er abstained fiom killing living 
beings. They dcclaied “I am not to be punished, toi inented or depiivcd 
of hfe because I am a Brahmana, Sudns onl} must be put to -iich (ates 
because they aic mean and low’ 1 lieu (line svcie niioii nuns such 
asca)ikd,p7)w>djik2,Lip!ililn ImamiiUi anil i lie 111 t tins moved 

in the count! \ ul biiiillui 111 1 iige numbris ' * 


POPULAR DEITIES 

III 

Religion in its essence is based more on intuition and emotion than a 
rational attitude of mind It is with the help of religion that mun tried 
to explain natural forces and phenomena ol the universe by imagining 
the existence ol cvei prevent agencies whicli, he thought, coiitiolled the 
cosmic system Thus came into being the woikshop of vaiious gods and 
goddesses and ancestral spiiits which wcie supposed to be the controlleis 
of the universe 

The woiship of vaiious denies in India is quite ancient”’ Jam 
texts mention the festivities [maha) in Iionoui of Indj, (2) 

Khanda, (3) Rudda, (4) Mukmda, (i) Siva, [hj Vesamma, H) Naga, (8) 
Jakkha, (9) BkujJ, (10) Ajjd and (11) KoUakirijii^'^ IVc shall deal 
with them one by one 

1 ®* Pinda Vir 4-14 f 

H5 Tkd Ti 5 414 al 0 Ni cu 11 p bO) Dn Ci j l'J> 
lo# Suya \’r 7 ‘lU p 111 
m Brh Bha 1 17JS 

188 Bloonficld dcstiibt, ISC lies « ho piactised aliotilKS epiolisso who ,\cic sniitUii b> 
lose, who wcie ^ircds gluvionous, oi othiiwis \inois and who shamed asccliusm 
(7 4 0 S \o] 44 pp ’02-42) 

188 Suyi ] 7 1 i I and com 

118 Ihd , II ’ 2S cf also Ilf all Jala' a (II >0 21l>) p 2C2 ( Mahal odhi Jataka 
(No I’S) \ P 240 
111 Bth Bha 4 1441 

118 There wae iruai?t.s of ifods and ijoddissfs in tl c dajs ol P i nil wlicliwiif iscdfoi llu 
puip SL ofmahing a Ining (Gopinath I lemciii oj Hiiidii Ici na^rapli) , Inlroduclioii) 
118 ^faya S. p 10(1, Bkai, 3 1 T.hi Lalitamtaia {p 1 20) mentions ihe images of Aw, 
SJimda, Mrnyana, Kubera Caiidia Sana, Vauiaiana, $akra, Btahma and lokafSld. 
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(1) INDAMAIIA 

The Indra is a vedic god of great antiquity and is the chief of all 
other gods He is famous for intemperence and adultery.”* In the 
Kalpasutra Indra enjoys divine pleasures in the heaven in company ol 
various gods, eight chief queens, three assemblies, seven armies, seven 
commanders-in-chief,”' and the body-guards [iyarakkha) Indtamaha 
was most promment among all other mahas in ancient days 

The Nikitka cMme”® refers to the four great festivals [mahdmaha), viz , 
Indamaha, Kkandamaka, Jakkkamaka and Bkuyamaka, which weie cele- 
brated on the full-m6on days (punntmd) of dsddka^''^, dsoya, kailiya and 
cetta months successively when people passed their time in eating, drinking, 
dancing, singing, arid visiting friends 

The festival of Indra was celebrated with great pomp The lliiaul- 
dhyayana commentary refers to the celchiation of this festival hv kiin; 
Dummuha in Kampillapura. The banner of India i fndakeiiV^^ ut 
raiscd amidst loud and aiisfpidmis cries, which was flagged wnh vvlnu 
banncis adotiied with <i number of little bells, coVeiccl with be.uiiifitl 
wreatlis and garlands, tlecorated with a sliing of jewels and decked lutli 
pendent mass of various fruits Then the dancing girls pcifoimcd then 
daneb, poetic compositions were sung, people danced, wonderful feats 
were shown by jugglers, betals were served, water mixed with camiilior 
and saffron was sprinkled, large gifts were given and drums were sounded, 
and thus the seven days weie passed in great rejoicing and revelry Then 
approached the full-moon day when the king worshipped the baiiiici of 
India with great pomp and ceremony with flowers, garments,”* etc 

111 Se' lJ.op'aa^, Epic Mytliology, p 135, cl Brh Blid (1 185ii-1859) v^licrc InJia ■>Ptlun<l 
the wife of sage Udanka, who cursed him and as a result of which Indra huamc ih 
guilty of murder of a Brilhmana {bambhaMj jhd) Indra went to Kurukscira liut thr 
bambhavajjhd followed him there Laler on, the gods came demn Irom litjirii 
divided the bambhavajjhd into four parts, namely menstruation of wimen, passing uiinr 
in water, drinking wine of a Brahmana and sccUiclion of the wife of a sine and 
took him to the hea\ en Foi the legend ol Uilaiika see Mahdh''d Sana 204 1 

115 Hannegam^si was one of the commandcn-in-rhicf (l>dj<altdmydhiiai) of ilir i ili .ii.il 
infantry of Indra, who played an important pari in the conception and bin li Icgi iid ol 
Mahavira (tCaZ/ia jK 2 26) This deitv is also mentioned in the /Infa^nrfa p 1 2) and 
IS connected with the procreation of children. 

ua 1 43 

111 According to a Jam legend, Bharata was the first founder of this festival It is said 
that /nrfra gave Bharata his finger decked with ornaments with which the latter ccli- 
brated the eight days festivals in honour of Indra (Ava cS p 213), cf also Tlopkiiis 
op cit ,p 125 /m/ramaAais alsomentioned by Bhasa (Pusalkar, BAasa, a r/ai/v ch XIX 
p 440 f) , also the Katkdsaritsdgara (Vol VIII, pp 1 44-53) , Mahdblidrala (1,01 13) 
also see Dr Vasudeva S Agrasvala’s article in the K I' Rangaiwami Aiyan^ai tnmmrnmi - 
tton Vol p 480 f 

il» 19, p 1174. 

118 In LadH) however, /iidratnaAa was celebrated on the full-moon day ol udi-nmi {hinllia 
cu ibid) According to the i?(fm<ijiana (IV 16 36), itwas celtbialed on the lull-nioon 
day of dsvin in the couiitr) of Gauda This festival svas celebrated when rain» win 
over and the roads were fit for war on the new-moon’s day., (Hopkins, oji nt p 12.') i) 

180 Indalalthi is also mentioned in the JV^e 1, p 25, Bhag 9 0, also Malidh/id Ml 

49 12 , the image of Inda (Indapalmd) is ntentioncd with a tlumclcrbolt in hand 
{Dkarmmapada A, I, p 280) 

181 8,p.l36, 
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the deities Ndga Bhuya, Jakkha, Inda, Khanda, Rndda, Saa and Vaamam 
every caturdad, asiami, amdvasa and pummci as a result of which she 
gave birth to a son, who was called Dciadinna fgiven by gods) The 
Jakkkas are also said to have cured diseases The Pivda Piityvkli icfcis 
to the shrine of Manibhadra Jakkhn mIiicIi lay outside the tow n ol Samilla 
in a garden and was fuinishcd with an assembK-hall \sahhl) We are 
told that once small-pox broke out in the town and people piaycd to the 
Jafdiha In course of time the trouble subsided and the citizens besmeared 
the hall with cow'-dung every a^tami and othci days The Jakkliai 
were also believed to detect the uncbastity of women'®® The JoU/oi 
Punnabhadda and Maiubhadda seem to be inoic popiilai to them 
offeiings of food li'iKyahdpiiida) wcic made'®® 

So far the bencfifial aspect ol the has been tuued but 

they could also be evilly disposed 1 hey caused ti cubic to the people 
aaid often weie satisfied after killing them ^Ve hcai ofSulipani Jakkha 
■who used to kill pcisons who stayed in his shiinc It is said that his shiine 
was built on the bones of the dead bodies®®® Suiappiva was another 
Jakkha who was painted every ycai and after the painting was oici, tlie 
person whopaintedhimwaslohcdbythcdeilV ®®^ KJakkbni'^ mentioned 
who was satisfied afici feeding the Jam iddhvs at night and thus v lolating 
their vows.®®® Ihen obsts-'oii by spiiits jJayed an im- 

portant pait m the life of ilic people We hast alicady rcfciied to the 
garland-mokci Ajjuiiava, w'ho obsessed by i\\t Jakkha. killed six gangsters 
and his own wife with the Mon macc whicli he held in his hand ®®® The 
Jain monks and the nun'’ t. o ’vere oVcs‘cd bv the Jakkhus and wric ticat- 
ed by exorcism UHivu ^ijjd '''' Then the north and ca''l quartci swore 
believed to be lb" h.'.iMti • places of the Jt.kkhai Miandapuio was 
supposed to be ihe <d <d >1 tli d hen in Ooll.i a s'ukl\ 

person was not C\|ii.'.ed du n lo iIk hai <>1 .i JaUhn7'‘°' Anoiliei 
strange belief ugaicling thf' JuUjias w.w di.il tl ci ciijojcd sexual inlci- 
course with the gols Tl'c ulU’idd'iya)iv’a liinn iilcis to a ccitain Ihah- 
mana who got eii.imouicd o^ his own ckiughtci He sent a woman to her 
as a go-between, who explained her that it was customary m then lamily 


JWya 2, p do 1 
ai^ 243 f 

•*d Das c3 p 00, rf KalhSmntsagaia, -p 162 
•ai Nisi cu Jl,p 700 

asa Foi e\il chdiaclci ol Die JaW.as in the Jatnkns sec Mehta’s o/> eit p 324 
aaa Aia cC pp 272-4 

aa* Ibid p 87 f 

Brh Bha 4.4<IC3 f 

sai Tlie Jamhu (p 120) leltis li> Indae^aha Dbat in’t’aha humiiiai't;aha, 

Jakkha^qaba and Bhiiif g^.hp , also tf Cataka^ cikilsila,ih5iia tli 0 
•*a Anta 6 

»*8 Brh Su 6 12 and lU -B/aijfl al^ > >518-26 , 5540-7 3 2494-7, 

*a® Ihd fit 450 f , also 4 4962^ 

Acd cu P 331 
Brh, Bha. 1 2380, 
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to have a sexual union with the ^akkhas}^^ We have already referred 
to the Ganditinduga®*® Jakkha, who is Said to have had sexual inter- 
course with the princess Bhadda Then there were low types of the 
Jakkhas. The Adambara Jakkha, also known as Hiracjikka Jakkha, and 
Ghaiitika were believed to be the Jakkhas of the Malangas and 

the Dombas respectively. The shrme of the former was built on the bones 
of human beings who had died recently The Ghantika Jakkha m as 
believed to whisper in the ear when questioned.®*® 

Like Jakkhas the Vdnamantarls or the Jakkhinls also played an impoi t- 
ant role in ancient Indian life The Vdnamantan Salejja is said to have 
paid reverence to Mahavira,**’ whereas Katapiitana gave him trouble •** 
Then the Gujjhagas are mentioned. There was a belief among the people 
that the Gujjhagas were residents of Kaila&a and hved m this world in tlie 
form of dogs and hence dogs were to be treated with respect **“ It is 
said that the Gujjhagas like the Devas neither touched the earth nor winked 
their eyes 

Various feasts and festivals were celebrated in honour of the Jakkhas 
The pilgrimage to Bhandiravana, the abode of Bhandira Jakkh was a 
popular deity in Mathura Kundalamentha was another deity whose 
feast was celebrated near Bliaruyakaccha.®*® Then the feasts wcic ( clcbi.ii- 
ed in honour of the gods after completion ofa ncu site 

and the drums were beaten in their honour 

SHRINES AND TEMPLES OF THE JAKKHAS IF.IA 1) 

The abode of a Jakkha is often referred to as a ceiya (Pah celiya) or 
ajatana in the Jam canons. In the Epics catiya was intimately associated 
with the place where Vedic sacrifice had been performed. Here some- 
times caitya is no more than a sacred tree or a tree with an altar which is 
termed as resort of the Devas, Yaksas, Rdksasas etc., and hence not to be 
injured In the Rdwdyana we come across words such as caityagiha, cailya- 
prdsada and caityavrhsa. In the Ydjnavalkya smrli, caityas serve the boundai > 
limits of a village or Vijanapada. Kautilya refers to caityas as houses of 


S88 p 89 

833 Gandatinclu tree ts mentioned in the Gandalmdu Jdtaka (No 520), V, p 99 

A Taksa wlh a bell round the neck w referred to m the Vinayauastu of the MQl,i',.ii\ri'>- 
tivada, p 12, Gilgit Manuscripts, \ ol 3, Ft 2 , also Mahabha IX 10 24 
>’5 Ava. cu H, p 227 1 

233 Vya Bha 7 313 , AJa cu II, p 229, Hrh Bhd 2 1312 
237 gea cu p 294 

838 /hut , 490 , cl the Ayoghara Jdtaka (IV, No 510), p 491 , also Rdmdyano, V 24 

>39 Jftsl cu 13, p 8(i5 

*40 Ogfi Nir P 150a, cf Hopkins nt , p 147f, “The world of Gu/yaioj was foi iliost 
whodied by svsord, notignobly, but not bravel>” Aho see Kathdcarifsagara, I, App I 
*41 Ava cu p 281 , the famous maeradha tree of Vrndavana was called Bahandira (Malid- 
bhdrata, If 53 8) 

*4* Brh Bhd ’,3150. 

841 Ibtd , 3 47()9 

*44 Das. cu p 48, 
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gods and prominence is gi\en lieic to the worship Its la) ei 
meaning was explained by the commentatoi Abhaj ade\ asuri a" an image 
of a deity or the shrine which was the abode of a an '/mi 

In the peiiod when Jaimsm and Buddhism weie iii as(cndenc\ the 
word teija was applied to the whole sacied cnclosuic tontaiiiiiio a 
garden grove or paik and a shime Mahaviia, Buddha and nunv 
other religious ascetics ai e represented as halting 01 resting in these '•hi mes 
Some ofthese shinies had definitely aichitectuial value of a temple cepnp- 
ped with doors and hall etc W c hcai of a «hiinc 1 d uhui'' about the size 
of a man’s hand and built of one block of stone The images weie 
made of wood and some of the JakUia images vscic ecjuippcd with 
iron mare as we hav c seen in the case of Moggai apani d hei e w is i h ill 
[sabhd] attached to the shiine which was bcsmcaicd with cow -dung as 
we have seen We heai of the Puiinabhadda shiinc of C amp i which was 
decorated with umbiclla slandaids Mtjjhata bells, flags peacock feather 
whisk ilomahattha) and lailing inaildi\ , the inside fiooi was toalcd with 
cow-dung, walls weie w liite-V' ashed , it boie ]ialni impiessioiis 111 icd 
gosija or daidaya sandal-wood , it was beautiful with landnna k a m and 
on the doois weie erected /o) flam with (andam^hatc dccoiatioiis Ihc 
floor was spnnkled with peifumed watei and gai lands weic hung, and 
it was odoious with flowers of fine < olours, Kahiguiu kundhiukka and /’ tukka-, 
It was haunted by actois, daiiccis, lopc-walkeis, wrestlcis, boxeis, jesteis, 
ballard-singeis, storv-tcllcis, polc-danceis pic tui e-show men, pipcis, lute- 
players, and minstiels Man\ people came to woiship Ihw shrine** 

' l UL I WlVllV 

Bhi'tnj Ml mdit .\ mdcicis ^0 iir willi Uil > A'/' 0 i li m 

tioups all dcs( iiljcd as leal lul and 11 c sli-ca ting 111 liiili ui iii\ thulug'- Ban 
is offeied 10 them* “ and a v»isc man pays levcicnce to tliem bcloic going 
to bed Till cc types of aie mentioned 111 the Lpics ihcindiircient, 
the hostile and the kind All the night-wandciing dcmoraic Bliftias 


*'*•' \ R Diksl.uii, / H (i pp 4 to II Stpl I'MS t ou ini iscimi JiA p IS 

Hopkin*;, Epit Myflwlov-) pp 7U 72 

“tC Bha§ lUtthani II* m^c^n It i k\U ncli iht, wlhI t //u/ in [1 stnsL ol t fiin icmpiL 
{Jiiia^adaiia) llhit/hiinuctt ianm 1\ (ii* In Bha (I 1 77-^ fl) Ic in oi «/ui 

die mtnlion <l (I) i nml foi om n )\mi k’i^uhjs is ( nti / it ijt) 

(2) auspuiru" ui \faii 'la uiui (>) pciimnent oi Sa on ) rcl (P) cl lien 1 c 
Bhatli ceij i Ihc f\irt i u Uhajoliktt 1 p 22* tin- t c in in llii J / 1 l(’ f ft ic ti'; l i 

thicc 1 incl's ol t li\ I ia ilhi^tu i « ndb\ aka lina mcl lUutik U) IJ c ( uu c- 

iHid (xxs.\ii, ISi) nn nlioriN mii^ahft la ( if](i ih ilsc ni< ilioiicl in lliL Maha^ 
hi arata (II 2 lOI) iKubcc Rfsi liibe\ tide i *noJ I tu jab at I \ W Pn \ ol I 
p lOI 

247 Ij-j (II) the Duipil is i ce^a is lallcil Duipdl isa ujjam 

bilaiu T/ 9 P 142 
Old &u 2 

lilt A a cu (II p 102) nil iitions ill* c»niinjgol *bali ’ to the bv queen SivS 

ol Ujjeni 
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belong to the hostile group.*'^ In Jain canons the term vanamanUvri 
IS commonly used for Taksas and RMsasas*^^ Like Jakkhamaha, Bhayamaha 
was also considered as one of the four great festivals and was cclebiatrcl 
on the full-moon day of the month oi'caitra as we have seen Blii~y/i<‘!;i’‘ n 
or the obsession by the evil spint is mentioned The persons ^ullcung 
from the obsession of the evil spints were treated by Bhuyavijjii, ishicli 
prescribed soothing rites {sdntikamma) and offering of ball to deia, asvnu 
gandhavva, jakkha, rakkhasa and other deities. The persons \ciscd in 
demonology {bhuyavdiya) are referred to. There were dealers in aiiu- 
dotes and charmers {gdrudiya • bhotya bhatta . catta ) who knew (he 
science of spirits or exorcism and by means of various ceremonies, en- 
chantments and preservatives [lakkhdmandala) cured*'® those possessed 

The belief m ghosts in ancient days was so prevalent that the crcdulf)i.s 
people even thought it to be a marketable commodity The Bihollalpa 
Bhdsya refers to a shop called kuttiydrana, where cvoisllnni’ rn 

non-living was available It is said that thctc wcie iiuil sin b l.o),'- jii 
Ujjeiil during the reign of Canflapa||ova R.iyagilia also Ji nl mk Ii 
shops 

The Ptidcas are smallei demons associated with Bhxiku I iiu> n 
sujiposed to eat flesh and drink blood The description ol’ a is 

given in the Mdyddhammakahdy^^ The Pisdyai were supposed to hr’iint 
the cemeteries and people offered tliem bah on dark nights The \m C il- 
lers were asked to vt'it cemeteries on dark nights and offer food to a Bi ftia 
If they returned victorious they were appointed as king’s wicsllcii ’’’ 


(10) .\JJ\ AND (II) KO'J'IAKIRnA 

Ajjd and Koltakinyd are two different forms of the goddess iJi iga, 
who IS also called Candiyd The Acdidnga cww refeis to the worship 

■^'a Hopkins, op cit , p. 3(if Ihii-c tests oi lerognising a RAulo are mentioned .1 ms 
no shadow, it cannot stand turmeric and it alwa>s speaks i,'ith a na/al inang (fio'iid- 
^aritsdgaia 1, App I) Ahn see Tribes and cartes of Punjab anil V U Pionn< t ol 
I pp JOo ff 

"■’* TheUtlaid (36 207) givfo eight tlaiies of r’anflinmitaia gods \i/ Pi aja Phvja JaUho 
Rakkhasa, hinnaia, Ktmpunsa, Malioruga and Candhaiia The follin.ing eight sacifcl 
trees are dedicated to these deitici. /.a/aa'ia, tii/rti; vata, kanrlaka cioka lairpd ads ! and 
lenduya (Thd 8 054) 

l"’'* Ultard Tl 1, p 5 L'ltard Ti ld,p 174, cl Aia 7i (Haii ) p SUSal 

Jjt For the fanciful meaning of the term see Bikatkalpo Bhdsya 3 42i 4 , ha J i p 4 1 la 

S33 Brk. Bhd 3 4214-23 
8 p 99 

S5t Vya Bhd 1 p 92a f , Ultard Ti. 3, p 74a 

ISS In Indian mythology Durgd u fond of drink and flesh and she is called Durgd bccau‘'i' 

she saves from darga or clifRcuIty Her sign is a peacock’s tail and she wcais diadem 

and snakes She has foui aims and laces and carries bow, discus, noose and othn 
weapons As slayer she is ICailabhandiwi and Mahf<a.,rkpriyd (rejoicing in the blood 
of the demons she slays) — Hopkins, op cit ,p 224 
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Hemapuia was anothci place whcic <he fcstnal oi Imha was in vogue 
The Bihalkalpa Bhihja id.ci'i \o LuIaHhdna aiound which gathered the 
five hundred girls of high f imih of the town with oblations lali) flowcis 
and incense pots [dhmaKndmihmn'^ in then hands, piaving India ioi 
then good lurk u)hlwei>a I'ol 'sapiii.i is mentioned as anothci 
centre of India festu al 


(J1 Kir\\D\\l\HV 

In Hindu m>Lholog\ Skunda or Kdrlike^a'^' was tlic son ol Su i, 
and the god of wai He was the comniaiidei-in-ehid ol the aim> of 
gods in their war with 1 naka, a poweiful demon, and is icpicscnted as 
riding a peacock'®® Ihe fcs<ual in honoui of Knanda, as u has been 
stated, was celebiated on tne lull-inoen cl i\ id duia This fcstual was 
mvogueduiing the liletime of Mahavn i Wc are told that when the 
Teacher readied S iidtllu 1 wdl deck cl nn igi of K and( v is t ikcn out 
in a diaiioi lu pun f ssioii " 

lli( slitiiu o( ''!(( do lul n la ukI oilu (hilu lu uniHd lo 
thill images wiu in icU ol \ o .d iikI hi oil liiii[/ Kiiiiiiiid 1 iimimu m 
the sluiiies cliirin^ m"li( 


(,i ktiiin\iuf\. 

There ai c dc\ cn I( nl c 1 Indian ni\ thologs T lies ai c 1 cpi cscntcd 
as companions of India y set \ ants of St a and of his son and also as tlic rscoit 
of I'ama who appears suiioundcd b) them The sliiine of RiicJa 
who Vvas ' onsidcicd a liical clciU mi! dd Laid) is mentioned 
along with those ol \Idi (dmundd'i Jduia Dii<'gd llic Ijaia- 
hdia Bhd'iya refeis to the temples [ayatava) ol Rndda ^damhaio Jakkia 
{Pdna), and Mdi, which won limit c 11 the bones of dead bodies of Jiuman 
beings ^Vc aic told th U lik< the images ol A* md Makunda, ihc 
images of Rudda also w is nude ol wood ' ' 

( 1 ) MLKLM)\.\IAt[\, 

In the Balad m is lepiesenled as a lustic god called I dn<’uhn, 
“ploughman ’, his weapon being the ploughshaic His head is wieathcd 

>82 4 *)I)3 , 

'83 (f P i > 

'51- Xhp Mikahh IF jj 4 nuiHion \.umiii Kiilil i \ i as tin pic laintj cIliIn ol Roliitika 
also st( M hoiluiiW 4) 

Hopkins, o/» iit p 221 { 

^ ® \ia id p il j 
'8^ Brh Bka Z Htufl 

'8^ Hopkins op cit p 17 J Ioi iIh dcidopinenl ol ihii idea ol Riidii-Sna set Bliaiiclat- 
ku s Sfif? i%m etc , p KU f 
\iu u p 2^}(UbS) 

'O' 7 _iU 

i a cit p in 
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With snaJses and his standard is a palm with three heads. His palm-sign 
indicates his love of wine The ivorship of the Mukunda and the 
Vasudeva were prevalent during the hfe-time of Mahavira near SavalthI 
and Alabhiya. The images of Baladeva were equipped with a plouch- 
sharc {nangala] 

(5) SIVAiL\HAi»i 

^iia or Mahesvara was the lord of Bhutas, burner of Kdm'i anti ihe 
father of Skanda in Indian mythology His chief deeds were to diiid 
the world-destrbying poison, destroy Daksa’s sacrifice and rcceiie tl^c 
Fallin g Ganges in his mattered hair A festival in his honour as mountaui- 
god is held in the spring-month raijaMa Ana is also called Uniiipaii^' 
According to a Jam legend, Stva or Mahesvara was the son of Sujeithj, 
the daughter of Cetaka bv mendicant Pedhala 

Like the worship of Khanda and Mukiirdn the worship of .Sud aho \sa« 
in vogue during the life-time of Mahavira.’®’ The worship of Dhomh'i'- 
s7Vii also came mto being from this time.’®® An image of .Sna is rcfcnccl 
to which was worshipped with leaves, flowers and guggulu I'bdclliiiin j aiiri 
was given a bath with the ichor of an elephant {gallodaya)?'''^ 

(0) VESAI^LANA^LAHrV 

Vaisrava^ or Kubera is the guardian of the north and the lord of all 
treasure in Indian mythology His floating palace is carried by G’dijahjn 


191 Hopkins, op, cit , p 212 
193 A, a Mr -ISl 

191 Ceriain iloni’ h.v c bn. ii lound iii lh( J iidu'- % allej which Lo .i ilui lit oiU ‘ 2 ' 
a \ery imjjnlai out. in (hose d.i\s lY/jJutki in his papci on Non-Art jm Loara iii 
Iiido-.Arjaii'’ has shown that both lh< woids laugul'i (plough) and 'if^j 
are of Ausuo-.Asiatic origin in tlieii origin and in then et>molog\ tht\ mean oni" 
and lire same (lung Tlie linga worship was ol an \r\an origin is cleailt sb'^mn b\ me 
opprobrious terms apphctl to the pliallit ssoi shippers mRig,eda (hre-k.sji ].''iiLrT. 
in Indian Culture .Atul K Sur the /ffi ifu , Nov -Dec IMSi p alt. it 

Rtfte, Tnbc\ and coitci of Punjab a'id V W Pnnitice k ol I pp 2<)0 fl 
IBs Hopkins, op eit , pp 21S-22b 

198 It IS said that once the nun Sujettha ssa* practising penance when Pcilhala approaclicd 
her and creaUngmist (dkumikd) before her etes cohabited with htr In courst ni timt 
Sujettha bore Satvaki, ssho became sersed in magical spells [ftjja) The magnal 'lell 
Mahdrohini made a hole in his forehead and entered his bodv Latei on this hole .as 
transformed into a third eye After some time Satyaki killed his father because he bad 
raped the royal sirgm Sujettha Then Satyaki became an overlord of magical spelh 
{vijjdcakkatafli) and was called Mai esaia by Indra Mahesara did not like Brahm?nas 
and so he siolated the rhasiity of hundreds of Biahmana girls Ht comnitted aJulu n 
with all other queens of Pajjosa sxcepimg Su'd Now' Mahesara began to l-\ f ss ch 
Uma, a beautiful courtesan of Ujjcni. Once when he was sporting with her In ’'as 
killed by Pajjoya's sertanls When Nandisara. a friend of Maliesari caiii>- t' ki".' 
of this, he goiters angry, and seized with tin lojjds, in order lokill thecitiztiii he I'l rn- 
ded the sky witli a slab of scone. Pajjoya asked his pardon and siiiet thtn ih'’ pluH ‘S 
of 5iia was placed in e.ich and etery citj- for tiorsbip {Ava ru II, p, 175 f) , Hopkin' 
op ril , p 226 
191 ,Jifl ,\ir i09 

188 vha fiJ p 312, Bril Ehd a 5928 
ISD Brh. Bhd. Pi. 804. 
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where he sits dollied in jewels and suiiounded b} many women He 
wears bright eai -rings, is very wealthy has a heavenly scat and foot-stool 
and is refreshed by bieezes from Nandana and Alaka Xalinl His 
city Alaka is situated on mount Kailasa and he is oici-loid ol r<iksai, 
Raksasas Guhyjka\ We aic told that Visam'ina was llic loid of the 
Yaksas and guarded the northern diicction 


(7) \\G\.MVriV'“3 

r 

The general ab iJc ofthc dnmc seipents, aecoidmg to Indian m^ tho- 
logy, is below eaith, where is found S s,/, the Mrm of a thousand heads, 
who supports the eaith fiom beneath According to a Jam Icqcnd. 
prince Bhaglraha, the giandson of Bhaiaha, was the first f mndcr of 
Nagabali. It is stated that aftci the sons of Sagara were’’"* burnt to 
death by the Ndga king, Bhagiiaha went to draw the watei of the Ganges 
from the neighbouring yillages of Atthavaya Btiagliaha worshipped the 
Ndgas with bah, flowcis etc, and since then the Jsdgabali came into 
vogue. 

The woislup of Nd'>a \d^aianiia) is spciidiv mcnlioiud In the 
north-cast of Sagev thne lava JV<«?a sluiiic {J^d^a^Iima) witli an 
image of a set pent Jlu festival ol Aa., w.is (dcbiatcd 
with great pomp and ceicmmi) bv the c[uccii Ikiumavai Ihc city was 
swept clean and was sptinklcd ovci with watci Then a flowei-house 
(puppkamandaia) was made neai the shiinc where a beautiful huge gar- 
land was suspende'd The queen took bath and in the company of her 
friends and relations proceeded to the shime She bathed m the lake and 
with ‘till moist robe plucked the lotuses and with \auoLii flowers, fiuits 
and the incense pot in hci hand, cnteied the temple, wheie she cleaned 

*00 Hopk'ns op cit pp 1 U-I 

*01 Ji d 3, p JSl 

*0J llieic^* a lacc ol ptopU calltU icbidini? upon ill ( Ii\ alt rl u^ion bi Iween Assam 
and Manipur, uho aic sTid to unncisaJh dicadt d /oi ihc dc\astalJOJis rhey commit 
upon the inhabitants of die phins , and it is pos-^ibk that the mythological Pianos may 
ha\e had their oiigm in ilu Icais pioduced b\ thcia\ auc.*' ol the anuent mountainter :* , 
Haxdy, Afaiwualo] Ihnl/hiMi p London IbM) stt ni'-o Rh\s Da\ids /W i/zut/ / in/w, 
pp 22Ufr Unix Mil C !( UnEftcuhox Ttr p J ID Dr Indian 

Serpent lote (] 1 If) loi \'iiioiis tluoins cl unein ol ^ woiship 

203 Hopkins op Lit ]jp 1 ( 2^) 

*0^ Ihe fiie-likc ac tioii isciibcd to ih* \a^<i \ poison is t\ni nlifitd b> \aiiois Ihahmanic 
and Buddhist legends loi cxanipk acroiciug to ti c yltudlun iht \a^a TaliSaka 
by his fieri bite icductd a 1> iii\'’n Utcloashis 11 d t king I’ uiksii i b Inll on fire 
Even the pool ol the \ aimin 1 is dcsriil cd o\i.u isl with n diiiN smoJ c c uised bv the 
poison-boin flit ol the "N ign K "ill) n (Di \ogfl oj ci( p 1)) 

Uttard Ji 18 p 21Hf 

200 Mathura is mentioned as n big centre ol J\a^a woidiip \vl eit ? m mlii cl \u^a images 
have been recovcied llicn ii\ci Vitasta in Kashmir is snid to Lc the abrdt of Hdga 
Takfaka (D^ \ ogel, op cif , pp 41f,229) Also see Rose, JnLes and emtes oJ Punjab 
andN W Proante, \ ol I pp 14.7 

Ihe Arthasasba (p 27 lutnlions an image of a serpent with a boic-hole in it 
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the image with a brush (lomakattkaga), burnt incense and worshipped the 
deity Mention may be made of the worship of Parsxa by Dhaian- 
endra, who belongs to the Ndgakumdra gods.®*® 

(8) JAKKHAMAHA 

The worship of the Jakkhas was most common in ancient India and 
so every important city had its own shrine dedicated to the Jakkka \\ e 
are told that by practising self-restraint one is bom among the raha' 
and the Yaksas including the Dtxas^ the Ddnavas, the Gandhai:a\ and 
the Kinjiaras pay veneration to those who practise celibacy®^® RclVi- 
ence is made to the Jakkha Ganditinduga of \'araiiasi, who guaidt d tin 
great sage Matanga in the Tinduga garden.®*® Bihclaga wa« aiioilni 
Jakkha who paid reverence to Lord Mahavira when the latter was en- 
grossed in meditation.®** The Ndyddkammakahd speaks of another 
Jakkha of beneficent character, viz., Selaga This Jakkha had the appear- 

ance of a horse Idsarupadkan) and on every catuidas>, aslaniT, 
and pUrnamdsh helped people He is said to have saved the two 
merchants from the clutches of a cruel goddess and carried them on hi's 
back to Gampa 

The Jakkhas were beheved to be the presiding deities of the cxpectaiu 
mother The Viidgasuya refers to Gangadatta who had no i»mic ‘^lie 
took plenty of flowers, clothes, scents, garlands, and ornamcnt.s and in tlie 
company of her friends and relatives visited the shrine of L’mbarad.it-.' 
Jakkha There she cleaned the image w’lth a brush of peacock fcarh- r^ 
spnnkled it with water, wiped it with w’oollen cloth 'pumhahj and d' cs'-t ri 
it mcely. Then she worshipped the Jakkha with flowers etc. and pi <.d if i 
the deity to bless her with a child.*** Then we hear of Subh'''fd.f. ,>h' 
promised the Surambara Jakkha one hunched hufTahn n' 1 
blessed with a ffon *** Bliadda was anoihci woman v i*r> w ,itt d n 

\djd i, p ‘n ( . fur ih. ItactclliKC conceptK'ii t>t a lu'n f 
Di'Aio’an II, pp fiT.! If: alio Miltnda^a'l'a p. J7] f 
-■19 A<d Air. 335 Ti p 385 This legend mav he compared Acnh (he BjLfdh ^ 
Muchilmda, the serpent km?, sheltering Buddha aeamst \imd and ram (“'t 
op cit. pp 102-4, 12h) 

no Even now such deities or Jakshas are regarded as protectors of the 

and are worshipped bv men of all castes and creeds believing that i>’e c m v 
protects each \-iilage from epidemics of diseases {Dist Caz- of -l/f c ' r p j 
The follotimg thirteen Jakkhas are menUoned : Punnabhadda Manibhadda .a- 
bhadda, Haritabhadda, Sumanobhadda, Vyalipatikabbadda. Subhaddc- Sar i' 
bhadda, Manusvai aksa Vanadhipati, t'anahara. Rupajakkba and Jaki'iL'i*'n!'' 
( 4iAifffu''ii Itdjendra Ko<a under ‘'Jakkha*’) The first two Jalkkc: according "h'* 
hlabaniivuri. were brothers and were the presiding deities of Brahmat ati (Hit* G'ti 
contents of the Maha bj Dr Svlvam Levt, tr V S Agrawal, Jc jici L P .f '' 
Vo!. XV, Pt. II) Manibhadra is also mentioned in the Maha^'horata (II. 

*11 Ward Su 3 14f 

*1* yAirf.io. ih 

•1* /Ai^l2 and the com p. lT3a. 

11* Ala, Air. 487 

*1® 9, p. 127 ; cf laldhassa Jalaka {II. No 196) p 129 , the shtp-WTecked men arc rc'i ' ■ ^ 

by a winged horse 

*18 7, p. 42 f ; also cf. HalthipSla Jdtaka (IV, No. 509), p. 474, 

*11 199. 
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oiCaniiya with tlit saciifatc of goals, bulfaloo- and human brings to pleacc 
the lowtvpe [appasattka\ of god '‘‘'® \r( oidmg to the Commcntalor 

the peaceful goddess Dmga is called ijjd who ‘•lands like Ku'-mtlmlini 
The same goddess Dinqa^^' when rides on a budalo is i ailed Kot^af unri ‘ ' 


&i 

111 C, ) lclp\S ( IS ^^ 01 ^llll)p( I III \ dl lOUS Ull nis KdHcllllt' lo hn Ulldgmi-cl dl^ Ulicu 
sill is I ui shipped IS in \< 11 old bdbs sb is Lposin b\ die luii e ol in j1 I lO 
\cdis icjaj ml, cf se\cn )ta's Cani'’'d ol e ght jtars, iiiffiAa oJ n no vtan Du 
or LiZ of ten years ol thite n V'thalcKi ? of sixteen, /fl d (Gcpimtii 

iTi n du 1 0 w;t 1 , p o3j f ) 

b, p Idba 
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manners and customs 


MAGIC AND SUPERSTITIONS 


Jain monks and magical practices 

From the earliest ages magic and superstition occupied an impoitant 
place m the social life in ancient India. Here we come acro.'is a muiihci 
of magical formulas and spells to heal sickness, exorcise demons and o\ ci - 
power enemies, love-charms, formulie to encompass luck for women, to 
achieve victory in battles and to find out hidden treasures, etc Innumer- 
able references to magical practices are preserved in the canonical liloia- 
ture of the Jams. 

The Vijjamivada Puhva one of the fourteen Pairas of ihc J.iin 
canon wherein various spells and charms were dcsciibccP .Uc Hid- 
ing to the BhagavatJ, Gosala was well- versed in eight diiisiori'. of Malului- 
and could foretell the profit and loss, happiness nnclsoiiciii and 
hfc and death of the people. It is stated in the Paviakalpa t I'nvi ili.u ihc 
disciples ordained by AjjaKalaka never stuck to asceticism and so die Li lici 
went to the Ajivikas for the study of Nmitla as already stated Lntei on 
Ajja Kalaka gave a show of Ins Ninutta in the piesencc of king 1- 

hana, who was very much pleased with him and wanted to offer him nimr 
ornaments which Kalaka refused to accept ® Then Bhadiabrdm .1 
great Mitmittika and was versed m the science of spells (maiil)JttA(i; , lie 
composed the Upasargakaroilolia and sent it to the sangha to aicii tionblc 
from a vyantara * Ajja Khauda was another Jam saint who is dcsi-tibcd to 
be a master of charms.” Thus we notice that the Jam monks piacli‘'Cd 
charms and were versed m exorcism In time of emergence ilie\ uni 
alms by conjuring (iijjaptnda),'^ employing incantations [mania nick' 
{joga), and distributing roots and bulbs to cure various disease'' tluw 

1 Sama fl 14, p. 24a 

* The eightfold division . (1) bhoma (earlhquake), (2) uppiila (an) porlcnious pLctifi 

menon boding talamily), (3) sui'tna (dreams), (4) antaliLkha (various colours and lorni' 
of the sky resulting from some unnatural phenomenon), (o) an^a (mov tinenO oflimbs) 
(6) sma (sounding of the birds), (7) lakkhana (fortune-tellingfrom marks oi tlicbndv) 
and (8) Oflil/ana (signs ol distinction) — JUia, 8 008, cl Citaia (13-7) which idu'Ui 
rhiiiiii (rending ol clothea) j.aia bhoiua^ anlahkkha, suimiiL lakkhana danda, ^uUhtuipa, 
aiiaa.t^dia md •iiiiaujaya , Siija id 9,Ma Tf (Hail ) p ObO Also cl I p " 

vshich mentions anga, nimitla, iippada, fvj)inam, lakkhana and iiiunkachtiina , Lav Il'ilart 
of l‘ah literature, I p 82 f, also Manu \I o(> 

* Sec Supra, p 208 , also S' B. M , p 200 f 

* Gaechd or pp 93-06 

s Aja cu p 343 , Aisi cu. (MSS) 10, p 101, also tf Brh Bhd 13114 if 

® The Pi;ida, 500 refers to two who by applying collyrium to then -.l ini'lr 

themselves invisible and enjoyed the royal food with king Candragupta 

1 Padalitta sun 13 jtalcd to ha\ c cuied the headache ul kinp Muiund.t A^a o/ p jul tI-o 
Piiida Nil , 497 f. 
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also emplo>ed \aiious medicines for causing impregnation and miscar- 
riage ® Sometimes when the Jam stiJnus were uavlaid in a foiest, they 
placated the s\lvan deits by mcan> of AtsvoiH'if^ti ‘ 

The Oidn'a mentions the disciplc' in'Mdh.niia who possessed \arious 
supernatural pow ei s Some vored die th e.>-esimpi\ 1)\ nurlnnc; a paiicnt 
with their hand Altimes, thephkamofctnndiot dni and tilth m o usedas 
medicines to (.uic disease' Ih ihoaKlofi.haniisihf\ toiild ns-unu an\. form 
atwill tic’itiV.’' to'ild riscihioiisS a r imi . nuld lepeat the whole 

stanza b\ rccitim; the lii-st qnailci , . u- iheir sn^ceh became 

as sweet .as niilk " ^■>mcnnu■' \ ^ t i ]vr.pl.' s'aj),.'ad fiuin cii u." li die 
counlr\' was be'le'I^.! Iw the .odn; tu ■■'cople -h. J ui'-ilcs in' o' of 
enlargement of g’ nii' e ci k r 1 udi od' la i;'> p-e- 

ceptor made a si mi' 1 /' J nr m 1 1 . 1 nn-'' 'p- IK bi. - .< o die 

middle, winch ( aused the I ’intis l\ II . . '■c j am’ a in -ub- 

sided During the time of ichgioti' di'i.n''.Oiis a' d a^so fc chusiiig 
victor)' the monks employed s-aiious chaini' and spells Ihcie were 
books on magic Refmercc Iws been made to jjt i v’lieh was an 
important ssork 011 this subject li .s stated that thi. pcisrn \cmed m this 
work could geneiatc e\cn animate ohjcc.' Snklh. 'Cna , 1 c."' s a is .stated 
to have created magical hci cs following die iini- ^-otions laid d'laii in 
thisworkd® The desires 'luli as making a bullalo unccnnciotis were also 
mentioned in Join/i V'vfla ** 

The group of typa. and is » onsidcied .is one of the (hi ee 

super hum.in qualities rtoon/'' 'Ihe ditleieiicc between !(//•? and 

ffian/rtisthat the foimer is .tccomplnhcd bvi'cit.nn magical piatlites and 
is presided o\cr bv ccitam kmalc dtiit such a^ etc , wliile the 

latter is accomplished just b\ ictiimg pa(V‘i'rus Jt/ni' nid 13 piC'-Jecl o\cr 
by a male deity, such as Haunegame t eu '' Jopa ’s a chann or magical 
incantation wdneh produces cninit) aHuicmcnt cin.dication of die encmv 
and cures diseases or it is dcPnccl .is a magical pov er of using through 
air by anointing one’s foot ** It is st.itcd dial the kvlapali ot Bamliliadl- 
va possessed ihi' loie and on fslam>, (alunfan and odici lestnal da)s, I'scd 
to walk on the surface of nter^'* Then Vjja \ ana was accomplished 
in this lore and by rising in the sky he went fiom Punya to kLdicsari to 


8 See Pill Ja 497-511 

9 Brh. Bha 1 310F 

^9 Khra'^aialatfilht, Sii 15 p 02, also .4ia fiJ pp 395 f 
It Brh Bha 4 510fa-511 1 
t> See Uttaia Tl 3, n 72 
19 Also cf Airi m 1, p J73 , Uih Bha 2 2bSl 

1* Vva Bha 1 38 alsos'e Siija 77,8, p l(i5a Ptnrh Bha 44, Piabhat.akacanla,W, 
115-1 ‘>7 I’anbasasan.i Mum la sldlid to be the aulhoi of Jornyahiirla see Irdanta, 
JulySepl.Oci 1939 
15 Brh Bha 1 1233 

19 A'ui cu p 748 , Brh Bha 1 1235 ; Mya Ti 1, p 7 
11 Xisz.cu.n 748 , . , , 

IS Brh. Bha. 1 -1235 , also Dadhuahana Jataha (No. 186), II, p. 103, 

19 Nisi. etl. 13, p 874. 
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get flowers for the festival of the Vinhukumara was another 

saint who is stated to have made a flight from Gangamandiia mnunlaia 
to Gayapura.*^ 

The Brhatkalpa Bhdsya describes various magical practices such as 
Kona, Bhuj, Pasim, Pastndpasina and Mmitfa , Koua*^ constitutes H 
vinkavana, i e., givmg auspicious bath at cemetery or cross-roads to proem c 
good luck for women for protecting children*® : (2) homa,i.e. , offciing 
oblation to the sacrificial fire for averting evil ; (3) siiapamaya, i c , in- 
cantation accompanied with the movements of head (com hands ?) , M ) 
i.e., throwing salt in fire for the cure of the diseases; (D) 
(fhuoa, i e.j throwing incense in the fire ; (6) asaTisavesaggahana,i.e.,ch;\n^- 
ing apparel, the man taking to the costume of a woman , (7) eu'nnhaMi, 
i.c., embracing the trees; (8) i.e., spitting with the sound //m 

tku for pacification of bad luck and (9) bandha, i.e., fastening a talis- 
man. Bhutkamma means besmeitring the body with the consecrated ashes 
as a protective charm.** Sometimes damp earth was applied or a 
thread was tied in place of ashes. The monks practised this cliaim for 
protecting their residence, body and ritual paraphernalia against thieves 
etc. Bhuikamma is also referred to in the Avatyaka cumi*® where it is said 
that after performing this practice a protective amulet {rakkhdpolidi)aY'^ 
was tied to a new born babe. In Pastna a question is asked to the doily 
who descended in a thumb nail, in the leavings left after eating kum- 
(,a kind of sweet) etc., cloth, mirror, sword, water, wall or an aim 
In Pastndpasina the question is answered by the deity possessed of cliai ms 
who appears in dreams ; or the Ghantika yaksa, the family deity oi 
pombl, when asked a question, whispers in her ear, and she refeis it to 
others Ninatta was another practice, by which one could have a know- 
ledge of profit and loss regarding present, past and future Cmldmam 
was an important work on Then there were love-charms 

which were magically effective and by which women could regain thcar 
husband’s lost affection The Ndyddhammakakd refers to the following 
contrivances : powder prepared from various ingredients causing stiffness 
{cttnnajcya), employment of incantations [mantajoya), charms causing 
leprosy and other diseases {kammanajoya), causing beauty {kamtmjoya), 

*0 Ava. eu 396 
>1 Uttari Ti 18, p 248a. 

*1 According to the BhS.{\ p 116 af), however, tToBB means wonderful featsperformed 

by a juggler by putting the iron balls in his mouth and taking them out thiougli cai 
or nose, or taking out hre from his mouth 

** The king Siddhattha is desenBed to have performed hundred protective charms (to«- 
jiorajia) after taking his bath (Aal/iR 4 62), cf Aiilahkhana Jalaka Qio 120) I. p toO 
*4 Msi cS 13, p. 860 
« p 140 

** Raksamahi is described in the Caroka, Saifrasthana, VIII, 76, p 156 f 
« Brh. Bha. 1 1308-13 

** TheiSaya 71. (II, 2 p 336) refers to a mendicant %ersed m the magical spells He used 
to carry off the women of Rayagiha by his charms Once the king detected him and 
returned the women to their respective husbands One woman did not want to go 
back but when the bones of the mendicant rubbed in milk were gi\en to her shi 
returned to her husband, 
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captivating heait captiMts (if bocU k^iiddd nno 'subjuga- 

tion ffftoooiit;), lascmation i.a:ilkaiapa\ , lools, biilbs, skin, cut pci ,cUi . 
hrdfahcTh"^ j'/uf.pilK meduine « and miMuic hht'^nn^ 

\.CQL rsi I io\ oi Sl’l I LS 

Vaiioub practices aie dcsciibcd to acquiu these spells Rites weie 
performed on the da^s of dark rati'xfau and and the chaim> ueie 

acquired with tlie help of the dead bodv of an uninjuied peison, endowed 
with auspicious mat ks The name of Sat\ aki has been ahcad\ men- 
tioned, who went to the cenietciy foi secuiine the Malmo! t) ' -pel' lust 
he set fire to the p' le with the dead bod\ of >i oiphan n i i id then 
covering himself witli a moist 'km mo\ed about slnuJv on his lelt toe till 
the pyre was kmdled Thus withiu seven nights Sattaki acquned the 
spells.®* 

Then there was magical pow er of i ising in the 'k\ khtiat hi; ;ci' We hear 
of a thief who went to the buiial giound, put up a hangci theie with 
burning chat coal and a pike below The thuf after chaulmg the spells 
eight bundled time* cut oil one stung ol the hangei and ihiis cui'ing oft’ 
the four strings acluetcd the It is ment'oned in the f t>( iidh) iio’a 

commentaiy that Nattumatta, a iijjdhata^ m oidci to attain efficicncv in 
certain iiyja went to a bamboo-grove Waivnakvdaga^ and hating fastened 
his feet up, and inhaling smoke slaitcd piaclismg jienance '’® Then we 
are told of a king w ho w anted to learn spells fiom a Mataiiga which 
he could learn onl\ when he occupied a lowei seat It was a belief 
that the spells lost their efficacy when one uttcicd falsehood 

Besides, gods with supei human poweis wcic also piopitiated IVc 
are told that in order to piopitiate a trod, Abliayakumai.i went to his 
fasting-hall and sat there keeping aside his ornaments, gailands and pei- 
fumes obseiting a tliiee days’ fast In couisc of time the god was foiced 
to give up his seat in heaven and created artificial rams on the mountain 
Vebhara as desired by Abhayakumara ®“ Anothci god, piopitialcd bv 
king Paumanaha, kidnapped queen Dovai and bi ought hci fiom Ilattlii 


The \ Hi cu (13 100") refers to the consccrWcd flowpio gi\en to i \ oimn to tascinale 
hei b\ T. lairiLska ascitic 

30 The t/jf/crii T (13 p 190 a) lefers to a pill bi a mendicant to V ai ulhmu iihich, 

keeping in his moulh \ aiadhanu felt unconscious and ihc loialsenaius talirg him 
to be dead left him and isenL ai\a> Ihc «amc isoik ( S p 11 i3a) relc is to tin maid- 
seiaant ol i ingUdasana siho was turned beaiililiil bs taking a pill aLo sti Magic 
in the Sanskiit D ama ’ bv Viigina Saunders ^ I 0 S \ol 43 2 1''2) 

*1 14 p 162 

•* All! cu , Pi P 7, Bill BHt P 20 
03 Aca 71,1 0, Ti, p 0)3 
s 1 Aia cu ,11 p 17o 
30 Asa Ti (Han ), p 811a 
80 3. p 189 a 

3T Das cu p 43 , cl Chaiajalda (No 309) HI, p 28 
03 Das cu p 100, cl An la Jutcla (No 474) IV p 202 
*® Afljfl 1, P 131 
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napura to Avarakaika.*® Still another god by means of his magical 
power is stated to have constructed a bridge over the Lavana ocean 

Other Magical spells are arranged here alphabetically • — 

Abhogm. 

By muttering this charm one was able to know the mind of others 
Addaa vijjd. 

By means of this charm a patient was cured after casting his i eflec- 
tion into a mirror*® 

Addhavetdlt 

By uttering this charm a stick was put down , it was a counter- 
spell to the '‘veydlV* spell.** 

Maivanu 

It produced instantaneous disaster.*® 

Amayakarani. 

It made a person sick.*® 

Anladdhdm 

It made a person disappear.*^ 

Anteun. 

In this charm, by uttering the name of a patient, if one's oi\n body 
was wiped, the patient was cured.*® 

Ayamini. 

It forced a person to come to one.*® 

Biidli. 

It appeared like a cat, and was a counterspell to the “mouse” spell 
Capetl, 

In this spell a patient being slapped was cured 
Dabbha 

In this spell a patient bang wiped with daibha grass was cured.®* 
Ddmtll. 

It was a charm possessed by the Dravitjas 
Dubbkagdkara. 

It made a person miserable.** 

40 /Wie, p 186 

41 Ihd 16. p. 190. 

43 Bih. Bka. 3-4633 

43 Vyc Wa 5-136-138, p 27 

44 Sifya II 2-30 

45 /frirf , /frtaiftana IS also menlioned in the 5 hKb Tu\attal.a Suita 4 11 ">1 13 

43 Suva., op nt 

47 Ibid 

43 Vya. Bha op nt. 

48 II. 2 27 tram by Jacobi, J.fl £., Vol XLV, p 367. 

loa. Mr 137 (Han ). 

*4 Vya. Bha. op. oil 

Ibid 

Suya. op. cit. 

»4 ibtd. 
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Dull 

It cured snake-bite of a peison e\en if the same spot of a messengei 
(data) cariying the news of snake-bitt was rubbed *•' 

Gabbhakaia 

It caused piegnanct in a woman 
Gaddabhi 

In tins spell whosoev Cl lieaid the biayng of a female donkc^, \omit- 
ed blood, was oserpowered with feai and lost his senses It is said that 
this spell was possessed by king Gaddabhilla 
Gandhdrl** 

It was a spell of the Gaiidbaivas It was one ol ihcioui impoilant 
spells 
Got% ** 

It was one of tlie lour important spells 
Jamhharii 

It was a certain magical fbimulary used foi evci rising the cmI 
spirits supposed to possess weapons 
Jamial. 

By means of this spell one could hud out iJic pa t bistoi \ ol a pci son 

Kdl 

It appt u ed like a fern lit uuw andwasacounteispelltothc“she owl” 
spell.®® 

Kahngl 

It was a chaim iH»sessed bs the Kaliiigas 

Kufiedaiijjd 

It was a magK (tick 

Lesanl 

It made a pcison dint, to sonn thing 

Mil 

It appealed like a kmah dcci and was i counU ispdl to the tiguss” 

spell 

Mohanakata 

It was a magical ehaim used to bewildei an enems ,®® it was diicct- 
ed by Jam monks against thieies ®® 

Ij.(( BI Of of) cit II w m i,\jiupU ol s>iiip Uln tic m n,ic 
Saya op' at 
\)ii cii 10, p ”7111 

S lya op cii , Jlic C aW/(ai« i liaiin raciiUonccl mil Uujiam / ilal i I\ I Is 1 t'l 
IS a clniiii loi iml>iii.{ < nest 11 imisible ilso Dt “li i I p _’l > 

t (7 £■ ( p H>1 h ill n 7 1 1 loi list Jitit Jill I 1 J jUS 

<* II 1 1 il I) Shj ( of a! 

I"! Sitja op cil cl (111 Jtniliika ui i| on'« menu n cl m tlic Vll i iiam Jilla is mioK 

cceapons J I O i t > I IJ 
Ltlaia /”( 1 J p IS'i 1 
111 i a \ii op at I Hill I li I 2 
S«iz / cit 

1^® { III a i>tt XX 1) 

i” s , j cil 

^ I ! of. at L till ! 1 1 of it 
St) h c t 


68 b>h BI 


1 l ' 
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Mon 

It appeared like a peahen and was a counterspell to the 
“scorpion” spelP® 

Musaga. 

It appeared like a mouse and was a counterspcll lo ihc 
“cat” spell.''^ 

Naull. 

It appeared like a female mungoose and was a counterspcll to the 
"snake” spell.’* 

Osavani. 

It was a charm for putting a person to sleep.’® 

OvSl. 

It appeared like a female hawk and was a counterspcll to the 
^‘poyal" spell.’* 

Ovayanl. 

It made a thing fall down ’® 

Pdgasasanl. 

It ivas a magic art of conjuring or trickery’® which pioduLccJ 
illusion. 

Pakkamanl ** 

It made a pci son giddy." 

Pannatti. 

It was one of the four important magic arts. It was an art of fore- 
telling ’® 

Poydi 

It appeared like a female bird Jak’ini.kd) and \\a' n (.ca.'.tci 
to the "female hawk” spell ’® 

Rohm or Mahdrohtm. 

It was one of the four important chaims 
Sankai I 

Tlais charm was acqmred just by iccitiug 'padltnasirhUni 
this charm was recited it was surrounded by friends, ser\aiit'' (’i( and 
earned out the commands 
Sappa * 

It appeared like a snake and was a countei spell to tlic lijn.dc 
mungoose” spell.®* 

Aia \ii aji, Cit , Ultara fi op lit. 
n Ibid 
72 Ibid 

S'tijii, op, c't, -Ii.a cu , p. 141 Kalpit,2‘21, .also .t n ya . 16, p 186 \i'' I'l (' 

Vnsu , p. 7 

7* A..a .Vi/, op cit , Tlllnid Tikd, op, cU. 

77 Viy'i/ op III, Dai cu p 4”i 
70 i'lya op, cit 

77 irdhamagadki Dictionary, \'oi. Wi, TP J84, K.alaiididncli.n|i iiuya op iil 

72 Aia cu ,p 161 ; C/l.'ara 77 , 'I, n 138, 18, 238a It is mentioned in the A. 'i/ a .’.j'atao.. 

a magical art personiiietl as one cf the Vidyadnis (M Wilhami’ Si -A , C n a/y) 
72 Ana. Mr. op. at, Ultard Ti op at 
2® .fjj cu op lit, Falpa Ti, op cit. 

31 Utiard ft. 13, 189a , 194. 


33 htcard, Tt 6, 7a 
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Sihl.** 

It appeared like a lioncbS and was a counterspell to the “female 
boar” spell 
.Sovagi (or Mdvangi) 

It was a charm of the cdnddlas 
Sovan. 

It was a charm of sorcery ( iomban) 

Subhagakara 

It made a person happy ’**' 

Tdlaunta 

By means of this charm by tubbing the chaimed fan a patient was 
cured.” 

Tdlugghddim 

It was a spell used for opemng a lock ** 

Thamhtni. 

This spell produced the magical attesting of anv feehng or force, as 
of hunger, thirst, or of the forces of water, fire etc The Jam monks 
employed this magical spell to supress watet, fire or an when their 
residence w'as in danger , this spell was also directed against thieves 
Ulugi 

It appeared like a female owl and was a counteispell to the 
“female crow” spell 
Ucchitiho 

In this chain] if a monk was diiscn out b) a c ii avail 01 his food and 
drink weie stopped or lit suflctcd horn intense p 1111 01 snakc-bitc another 
monk applied filtli to his liipa rimed lus mouth with uiiiic tmokaj and by 
chanting the magic il loimuhT relieved the fellow monk of his distress 
Uppayanl (or Umam nl) 

It made a thing a'snme the same posmon as previouslv®* 

VjigghT 

It appealed hie a ii,;itj 111^ wdj a countfispcU to the ‘female 
deer” spell 
VaHjana 

In this charm, by rubbing charmed food a patient was cured.”'’ 

M Ihil 

** Suj>« if il s ) ( u < \l /] ((/ r J) ! I il \ III I f) \ l-’i 15 iTibav 

mi’ 

Suya 7 / \l 

50 Ibi! 

51 J 1(7 Uhl I ir 

*S iu)fl ( 1 / i( \ 11 1 l'> ] Me I ■> \ H / I M 5 111))" 

SO Saja nfj il 

00 Brh nil I I J'll ) isMl Vi h ii | M5 1 i ]> < 

** /I a Vii / 1 I II / I 

s Ri/i nil as I 

JS 'tiif / f d I l)i |) I Ui «/(/ 1 1 m 111 11 1 i pdl b) uu-ans 

ol M 11 ( Il oiii, li able tc, I •> ipw rj (^mIjs 1 \XW I JoS' 

0^ A u Vii oh c t , LtU lit c ' 

os Vyc £1 ry u 1 '1,0 Ir a a '' j j^ralcriL. tie n_ te d a leiuale 

Jemo 1 o ' ,o Jie hair ol a woman’s ludendd tM WiUiams 

Sansh’t Fi/l sh D cl oiay) 
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I'ard&L 

It appeared like a female boar and was a counterspcll to the 
‘■lioness'* speU.®’ 

Taftia. 

By uttering this spell or by nibbing a piece of cloth a patient \sas 
cured.®^ The Jain monks employed this charm for curing snake-biie 
and carbuncle.®® 

_By means of this spell one is able to rise up swiftly/^ 
refd/i ( or 

This was a nu^c art which brought dead bodies to life Accord- 
ing to the Ultarddhyqytuia commentary, by this spell a Mjjdhata kidnapped 
a woman.™ 

Viidagfa. 

It appeared like a scorpion and was a counterspell tn the 
“peahen” spell.™ 

VisaUakamid. 

It made a person free from a pointed weapon or from pain riroVn 


THE MIJ.\IMIAS 

The Vip^aTOi or ‘•wisdom-holders'’ were spirits like fairies, or Alpha 
who occupied an important place in the Jain texts.™ The riyiik-^s. 
were essentially spirits of the air and were described as tras dim.: 

in their excellent cars lYtrar/flidna) which they could make at theii imH 
They are represented as detutees of Jain religion and frequenth w l meet 
tb^ bound for the pUgrimage of Ae Nandlsara diva or the .At-rh a as a 
mountain.™ The l^dharas also joined the Jain ascetic order tliev are 


7-S 

-f 

S|A 

u* 

m 

11^ 

Jitif 

I'Tl 


18 « 


Cl/. ■ Tf- vif. 

BkL jrp, fii. 

3t& 3''^9U7. .Vvcording M- WiUxaiUk Stjukiif J'* (if * tr 

jiifu a a wrong reading /or ediln ; i4^ which is a socner m buiiding* 

£ 2 £ 0 w. Ti 24" Ic^RXftha name oT a vid\adhari in the ^ “ M 

\lllhaniii'4 Dicti 9 r^ 

csr. 

I’b IS mentioned m Buddhal literature. 

f mJf 

yfimt, vjfL £Si- nmemntainned un uhe Jtdaaiyv^ II, S5*3h 

Thc^ art ahio EKnoDmeBl m ibc Dtu^aead^ t). 

aikia^^ ^5 iSharimt lascripuoiB (309). The air ^aiL 

to^a^iagofstsn-huisa^lmngi* pOBsea&mgthelaiovricdgv of magic a3T« aT,jr“ .iVui 
in Ibc Hsim aia y a nMyins^fairw fi TwinV s Readings from the Bbachni ^iwpali It ^ 
s^z^&aJileAi IXo. 391) m,p. 30 s f. they anedesmbed asabeii^^.. M ii t,' ! 'c 
J a ilia nc e and aeducDom. and acaenMned to perfonn hi\ day pcuaace' [>• . i .ai i'- 

neect m a cFunayon ground, sianding on one leg ^idiilc Ruling the STUi ct i’- ' "".r 
JXafoa j[^o. ttl, p. 40211. The toppwdua (LNJX) cjaumetalet ■'hitr ngjoal 
dtFOi of wlu^ gave IK to sc«t3al jiraaici'thc Ijuasaiof' cii.- “ ' 

Assar^^M, p. &9 f ; fiaiua and Sinha. also see Jlt^dndr'.o. pp. r il-tl. 

Ly*:'3 ?i. *> p. maf, li. p 133a, ' ' 

■I'li, V,p. 135.. 
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represented as wicked beings carrying off the maidens during the time of 
their wedding.^' The home of the Vtjjdkmai was chieflA the mount. nn 
Veyadijha. Several Vijjdhara ruleis are mentioned 

lilt RLI \^IO^ BI HLM\\ m T\OS V\]) llll \IJ|\JJ\R\S 

There were congenial relations between the human beings and the 
Vijjdharas and there were intermarriages We are told that king Semj a 
had friendship with a certain Vijjdhara and he gave his sister in maiiiage 
to him.^®® Then Bambhadatta,“® Sanakkumaia^^^ and Mahapauma^^® 
are stated to have mairied the V7jjdhaia girls We are told that Vijjdhaia 
Nattumatta, unable to bear the prowess of a princess, went to acquire 
lore for achieving equality with her Besides we aie told that the 
Vijjdhatas attended upon human beings and helped them in ime of dis- 
tress.^^ There were also battles between human beings and the Vijjd- 
haras}^' 

SUPERSTITIONS 

Jain texts give us quite a number of superstitions^^® some of 
which survive even to this day In the Jain texts we frequently come 
across the stock-'ph.T&5t‘‘nhdyamkayabalikammam kayakouyamangalapdyacchit- 
tarn"™ i.e., having bathed, having made the offering to the house-gods, 
and having performed auspicious and expiatory rites {pdyacchitla) 
These rites were so common in those early days that they were performed 
before going to pay a visit to a temple, a saint, king or a great man 

Various kinds of superstitions were m vogue in ancient days The 
superstition regarding four directions is mentioned We hear that 

/W,0, p 137a, H p I89a 18, p 23S 

MS Cf Ullara Ti >2 p ^27, IS p 2tU 18 p 2SS , IS p lOIa ') p 1 j'. , lb p 247 
It IS stated that Kami and \ inami the sons ol Kaccha and Mahakaccha were brought 
up like his ow n suns b> Usabha But when Usabhaicnounrcd the wo."!!! and di cributed 
the kingdom among his sons, Nami nnd Vinami were not pi csent I atcr on w hen the' 
approached Lsabha and asked for their share Dhaiana ga’ c them lort\ tight thousand 
I ijyaJ, among which Maharohim Pannatti, Goi i Nijjumuhi MahaiiU liiikkhamam 
and Bahuru'a wrere the chief Alterwrards in the northern region ot \ cvaddli? \ imini 
established sixty towns such as Gaganavallaha, etc , and in the southern icgion Nami 
established fiflv towns such as Rahaneuracakkavala etc (Kalpa Ti p 203 Vasu 
p 161), also Paamacari^a, III, 144 ff, V 13 ff, 4fa cu p ICI f) 

MU gia cu II, p 160 
IM Uttara Ti 13, p 194 
Ibid, 18, p 237 
/W,18, p247 
/4irf,13, p 189a 

"4 See till/ , 18, p 238a, also cf lasu p 241 
4M See Uttara is p 238a , ibid 18, p 247a 

4M Cl the Mtthamangala Jataka (W 'So 453) p Ti ff where a tarieU of omens is preached 
and It is sa d that goodness and kindness are the best omens also hhuddakapatha, 
Mangala Sulla, Rm/iujana II 25, 111,64 21 if 
*** Cf Aflifl 16 p Ibl etc , Kalpa 4 67 

418 Balikanna is mentioned in the Rgoeda in the sense of liibute to t 1 ing or offering to a 
(Vcdic Indei 11 p 62) Gautama \ 4-17, also see Maia trn (d\ A III) Caraka, 
en XI 3p 1657 hatbasaiitiM’aial ch III, p 2\ a, Rama ana 11 71.38 
IM Cf Jilaya 16, 181 , 2 51, Raya in 148, halpa, 4 67 
4*0 See Brhtsamihitn 85 20 11 and the whole chapter on other superstitions 
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sis^ 

when a person renounced the world and approashed to the Teachei in a 
litter, he always occupied a seat facing the east.^®' For disposing of ihr 
dead bodies, it is stated that first of all the monks should select the south- 
west direction, then south, then west, then south-east, then north-west, 
then east, then north and finally the north-east direction sliotilcl bi 
selected.^** 

Then the ancient people were superstitious regarding planets Ii is 
stated that at the time of taking out a dead body of a monk, a suitable 
planet must be selected, otherwise the monks would undergo pujacdittla 
Then superstitions are mentioned regarding travelling ; when the monks 
travelled from one place to another, they took into consideration the titlii 
harana and the nakkhatta The fourth, sixth, eighth, ninth ami twelfth 
days of dark and bright months were considered auspicious The 
sight of the following objects was considered inauspicious : a person weal- 
ing dirty clothes, rags or anointed with oil, a dog going from left to right, 
a hunchback, a dwarf, a woman advanced in pregnancy, an old maiden, 
a person carrying a load of wood or wearing coloured clothes and a 
*kuccandkara‘ ascetic.'*® It is stated that while going to a physician the 
monks should go in odd numbers either in three or five at the time of 
departure if somebody sneezed or asked question as to where thev wcic 
going or the monks had a fall or stumbled or their head strui k against 
something, it boded evil.'*' 

The auspicious Mht^ katana and nakkhattd}*^ were selected when 
tradesmen made a sea-voyage. We have already referred to Arhannaga 
and other merchants of Campa, who, after feeding their fiicnds and icLi- 
tions in auspicious time, left for the harbour, and when the pusa 'pv^yaj 
constellation was m ascendancy, released the ropes of the boat 

Among auspicious objects mention is made of twelve kinds of musical 
instruments being beaten simultaneously {nandltura), full vessel,"" the 
sound of conch-shell and drum, a golden pitcher, umbrella, chowiics, 
conveyance {vakana), carriage {yana), the samanas, flowers, sweet-balls 
{tnodaka), curds,'*' fish, bell, and flags.'** Although the sramanas in 
general were considered auspicious but it is said that the rattapadai, cara- 
gas and tapasas, including the sick, crippled, those who suffered from 
sickness, the physicians, those who wore dyed clothes or apphed dust to 


Cf J^ayS 1, p 31. 

IS* Brh.Bhd 4 5306 f; also cf Bhag AradhanaV 1970 f, cf Mam V 92 
/4»rf,4 6627; also ira 1988. 

1*4 Vya Bha 1, 126 ff, p. 40a 

l*s Ogha Bhd 82 ffp. 74 ; Brh Bha 1-1546 ff 

i*s Bxh.BhS 

i‘i /4irf, 1 1921-24. 

1*8 See also Bjh Samhvta, chs. 98, 99 and 100. 

1*8 Supra p 118 

la? robbers and farmers took an erapl\ jar as auspicious (Brh Bhd pi 10) 

181 Cf Caraka (Sarirasthana), cb. jtn, 70-6, * * 

13* Brh. Bha, 1.1649 f, 
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their body boded cvil.^®® It is st.ilcd that the sight of a cahacara indhated 
roaming about at random, that of a j-arKhnangn slar\,i(ion, that of a iac- 
cannika bloodshed and that of a bo'liya death without fail Fiic in the 
country of Sindhu and burning of itiiiig in Lata weie rcgauird as good 
omens.’®® Among animals and bird-^ the jackal,’®® peacock 

and mungoose wcic considcied auspicious and if thev were 
seen in the south they were considered to bung all wealth ’'’® Then the 
trees w'lthout Ica'-cs such as laum etc . the thoins bushes and ticc', the 
trees shatteied due to lightening, those having bitter juice such as rohinl, 
kufaja and nimba etc , and the tiecs burnt of conflagration, were consi- 
dered as bad omens Then tlie bones and the corpse were consideied 
inasupicious and after seeing them a monk was piuhilntcd fiom stiid\ mg 
the scriptures ’®® 

Among other superstitions the following may be mentioned the 
newly born babes were put under the cart for procuring a long life 
People put on moist robes while visiting sacred places’” or great persons ’** 
We read of the mother of Meghakumai a who at the time of renunciation 
of her son, collected his hair in a fine cloth, washed them with scented 
water, put over them the marks of five fingers, moistened wdth^or'jrt sandal 
and tied them in a piece of white clotlr. Then she kept them in a jewelled 
casket which she kept under his pillow with the hope of having a look 
at them on the occasions of vanous feasts and festivals ”® The priests 
were employed to perform sacrifice for warding off evil.’*^ Then, at the 
death of a monk various superstitions were observed such as spreading of 
grass and making images with ashes, bnck powder or nagakesata near the 
dead body.’^® Chinna (rending of clothes) was considered another super- 
stition. It is said that when a cloth is smeared with collynum or lamp- 
black or dirt, gnawed by rats,biunt by fire, destroyed or eaten at the bord- 
ers, there arises a good or evil result out of that ’'*® Then in a newly 
constructed house the living of the monks was considered auspicious and 
the entrance of the doves inauspicious.’” 

”3 Ibid ] n48 , cf I 2201 f 

'S* Bhn S2 ff p H, also if Brh Bha T 26.S7 , 1 I tol 

^35 jiaa Ti p .Sa 

*33 Compare hos\ ever, 1.(7 cS II, p 179 , See al'n cli S'l^isaruta) ch 9 1 (s as asa\ iruta) 
and ch 90 (nir^aetshta) in lhc^;/i Samhild 

137 There was a lichcfUial by construcUmja house al a pl.iee siheie fftro iiassittinit aking' 

got jewels (/lea fii 11,179) Thcie uas anoihti belief th.it eating ol a snake imparts 
the power of undeistandiiig the langiiagi s of buds and beast., (ballidsaril^dgara, ^'ol If, 
ch XX, p 108, f 11 ) 

138 Ogha Bhd 108 ft 

1*3 JVirf 19, pp 1171 ff 

1*3 Vtvd 4, p SO 

1“ Cf Rdya Ail 170 

1*3 Cf Mdjd 10, p 19;i , cf Uddiia 2 17 

1^3 Ndyd 1, p 30 

l*'i See Supra, p 58. 

i** HecBrh Bhd 4 oo-lHf, Bhag Jid \ 1982 , 1990 ff 

113 UUard by Charpcntier, p 330, \ arahamihira It cats vastrarchedalakBanam in ch 70, 
also cl Mungala Jdtaka (No 87), I, p 371 ff 
1*7 l^a 7 48 Also see Tnbet and cartes of Punjab and A W Proitnce\ol, 1 , pp. ^3{f 
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Various sports aud amusements were prevalent in ancient India 
when people enjoyed with their friends and companions. Various 
terms such as ehaifa, utsava, pamoya pawa or saAkhadi are used to denote 
festivals or festivities in ancient days. A cka^ was celebrated for a limited 
period and sweetmeats {pakvdnna) were prepared oi^the occasion, whereas 
there was a time limit in utswa and even ordinary food was enough for the 
occasion.^® 

Various toys and playthings are mentioned for small boys and girls 
Reference is made to cowries {khullaya), lac-marbles [vattaya), game of 
tip-cat [a^liya), ball {tindusa), doU {pottulla) and cloths {sddollaya) 
Then we had bow {sarapayaya), the bullock {gorahaga), earthem pot {ghadi- 
ga), drum and the ball of cloth {celagola)}^'^ 

For grown-up people there were public gardens where people clad 
in nice ^ss, went hand in hand with their lovers for merry-making 
They left their homes in the morning and spending the whole day in the 
open air returned in the evening. Reference has been made to two mer- 
chants of Gampa who went for a picnic in the company of a courtesan 
There were special parks for the kings.'®* Then people went for pic- 
nics to a river pond {sara or taidga)^ tree shrine {ceiya) 

and mountain {gin).^ 

Jain texts mention various festivilies and pastimes. The feast of 
putifzamtijznC was celebrated on the full moon day of the month of kdrtika}^^ 
On the day of kaumudimahotsava men and women left their residence 
after sunset and spent whole night in enjoyment.'®® Madanatrayodail 
was another festival which was celebrated in honour of Kama, the Indian 
cupid.'®' Then ujjd^iyd feast is mentioned which was celebrated in 
Sindhunandana when the women of the town enjoyed in various ways.'®* 
The festival in honour of Pfagaradevdtd was celebrated in which the cir- 


118 classified the occasional festivities into live groups (1) Ihe fesliial!> in 

connection with the worship of diflcrent deities {samaja,ydtrd and ^hatd) sometimes 
attended with grand processions , (2) goflhis or social gatherings oi both sexes , 
(3) apSnakas or drinking parties , (4) u^amyatras or garden-parties and (5) various 
social diversions in which many persons took part (samasyakridd) — KdmaiUtra Sii 
26, p 44 

« 118 JVaya 18, p. 207. 

ISO sig/a 2 13 f , for other games and recreation see Dtgha I, p 6 , also Majjhma I. 

p 266 , Sumangala Vitdjini, Pt. I, pp. 84 f. 
isi See Supra, p 166, cf Kdmasulra, cu^adaT, Social life tn ancient India p. 1%S 
18* Ptnda. Nit. 214-5, 

US The Jivd (3, p, 151a) refers to the festival of planting of trees {rukkharovana) 

15* JViiya. 1, p. 39 , Jivd op cit iNiiUhacurm (12, p 808} mentions at,adamaha, sdgaramaha, 
thdbha, gdmamahajattd, nagaramaha, madambamaha, donamuha, poHona, dgdra, sambdhu, 
and saBniaua. Mountain worship is mentioned in the /IrtAsdrtra (p 237) For ri\ei 
worship and tree worship see Rose, Tnba and Castes of the Punjab and N W Proiince Vol 
I.p 134f. 

1*5 Bpt. Bhd 2’1451 , also mentioned in the Vaflaka Jdtaka (No 118), I, p 432 f 
1*8 Sdya. Ti 11-76, p 413; also DigAa. I, p. 47 , cf Kdnuuutra, chakladar, oA rtf p 170. 

1*1 JVa>a. Ti 2. p. 80a. ■ > / • 

*'8 Uttari, fi. 18, p. 246a, 
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comambulation of the temple was held In the festival known as 
iahmtlakkhamaha manv non-Ai*yan people (mleccha) assembled ddsi- 
mha was celebrated by the maid-«'ervants then Ihdmppdiyamaha had 
no fixed day and it was held at any time whenever the guests were 
received.^®* Then the feast of’®® noodles 'ittaga, com sevokikd ) is mentioned 
Then the birthday feast was celebrated with great pomp and ceremonv 
as we have seen already ’®* Cdummdsiyamajjanaya was another ceremonv 
which was held after four months of rainy season We are told that during 
this ceremony a flower-house was made on the high road which was 
decorated with beautiful huge garlands and the designs in five coloured 
rice grains were prepared over the dty Then the princess was seated 
on the throne facing the east and was given a bath with white and yellow 
pitchers and afterwards was decorated with all kinds of ornaments ®®‘ 
Then we had samoaccharapadthhana or the annual birthday feast.®®* 
The Vivdgasuya refeis to ten days feast celebrated after the completion of 
a kuddgdrasdld We are told that during this period the king made his 
subjects free from taxes ®®® 

Among religious festivals the pajjosana w as the most favoured festival 
of the Jains. This festival was held on puinimd, pancaml, dasaml and other 
pama days Later on, we are told that from the time of Ajja Kaluga in 
place of paftcaml the day of ca'urthl was declared as the day of pajjosana 
it is stated that once Kaluga arrived in the city of Paitth.i'ia whcie he was 
received with gieat pomp by king Saliviihana Kalaka had declared 
the fifth day of the bright half of bldbapada as the day of pajjosana but 
since this was the da) fixed for the festival of Indra, at the lequcst of the 
king, Kilaka changed the dav of paiicami iocahnlhi This festival was also 
known as samanapuya ®''® 

Sankkadi {SankhaH in PaliJ®®'' oi bhojja was anolhci gieat feast which 
played an important part in ancient India SanUiadi is so called because 
attins time animals were killed in Uigenumbcis ®'® This feast was cele- 
brated either for one dav (egaduasam) oi tor manv days [an gadwasam) 
in the first part of the day [pmasankkadi] oi aftci sunset [pacchasankhadi] 
Girtjanna {giriyajna\ is mentioned in Vraja when food was taken at night 
and the mdk was diunk early in the morning aiHnoda.vai.eld) ’ ® Giitjama 
was also celebrated in Lata during lainv season ’ ' In ordei to enjov a 
sttikhadt, people made a pilgiimage lo ditfeicnt places In Selapuia 

1j9 gua Ti (Han ) p 397 a f Cttaic T' S, p 124 

'"0 Nm cu IS, p 810 Bth Bha ] 1S14 

1*3 Ptnda Mr 4t)t> Visi cu li ii 870 l'iih.ipMf nn\ correspond U tlie least of ra^fn- 
bandhana or \alwio held in Smlh Incln 
101 See Supra p 1 lO 
10* IVaja 8, p 103 

ISO ihifi , 8, p % 

lOJ 1 p 27 

^0* J^ui cu 10, p 0J2 I 

^03 See Mxjjhma I, p 448 

*’3 See Supra p 126 uho B h Bh.. 1 3110 

lU Ibtd,i 4881 Al”cf '*■ bha fu, II 53 22 , ffainaii ia, 11 17 11 ff 
Brh Bi d 1 2soo , 11 P OBo 
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sankhadis were held every year at the lake hitaliga for eight days. These 
feasts were also celebrated in Bharuyakaccha, Pabhasa, Abbuya, at the 
eastern bank of the river Sarassai near Anandapura, Ujjenta, Nflyasanria 
and Siddhasila. In these sankhadu the monks of other sects such as 
Sdfgta, Bkauta Bhagabatas assembled ; there were regular discussions 
between them. There in the gardens the drunken voluptuanes dressed 
infantastic garments, gesticulated with their hands and sang erotic songs , 
and there the men and women, drunk and decked in fineiies, 
played. The Jain monks were allowed to attend these feasts only il 
held at holy places, because only at holy places they could preseive their 
right faith {samyoktvd), otherwise there was possibility of their being insult- 
ed, poisoned or even killed at the Hands of heretics 

Then various household ceremonies are mentioned Avdhc was held 
before wedding when betel etc. were served'; viiahd was the wedding 
ceremony She^ was held at the time of the bride entenng the biide- 
groom’s house ; pahena was celebrated when she returned to her fathci 's 
house. 'Th.en.hingola was held in honour of the diseased person oi a i ah''a, 
in food was offered to fathers. 'Yh.en. sarnmela or gotih ' tl 
social gathering in which the relatives and friends assembled The 
go t this Me described as having been granted hcences by the kmg, as gi\ en to 
much dissipation and as possessing considerable funds.^^® Then tavcins 
{pdmgdra) and gambling houses f juyakhalaya) are mentioned 
Lastly we come to combat or wrestling which was afavouiilcpaslimt >1 
rich people. The kings took keen interest m it, and they appointed then 
own wrestlers. We aie told that king Siliagin of Soparaj a olfcicfl inoiiei 
to wrestlers who came out victorious The wiestler Attaiia of Ljja\ iiu 
took part in the wrestling tournament [juddhamaha^ every year and w on the 
flag of honour. He went as far as KosambI and defeated the roy al i\ i cst- 
ler and was honoured bv the state There weie wrestlers \b'> u nhl 
combat with one thousand persons at a time {^ahassaiv/lh) ' Ihm 
cock and peacock liglits were otlwr popular pa'-times lu uu icui !ndn 
Hundreds .ind thousands iveie staked and a luge numbe of ]'ccph 
assembled to watch such fights.^®'* Reference has been made to > o-a- 
cock fight that was held in Gampa The peacock brought hundieds and 
thousands to its owner Combats of buffaloes, bulls, horses and elenh int , 
are referred to ^ 
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Then we come across various people who earned then bread by 
exhibiting various performances There were aciobats, dancers, rope- 
walkers, etc. already mentioned above We hear of pole-dancer’s tricks. 
At the fop of the pole there was a horizontal wooden attachment on which 
Were nails which attached themselves to the shoes When the acrobat 
holding the sword and shreld started walking, the nails attached them- 
sdves to the already prepared sockets in the shoes. Very carefully at c\ ei y 
step he engaged and disengaged the nails, because a slight carelessness 
meant death. Even the kings 111 the company of their queens attended 
such performances.^** 


rUNERXL OBSEQUIES 


Dead bodies were cremated and shrines and si upas [Ihubha lem) 
were built over the ground in the Jam and the Buddhist age The body 
was cremated with sandal wood, agum, Iwukka, ghcc, and honey and after 
the flesh and the blood was consumed by fire, the bones were taken and the 
stupas [cdyalhuhhaY^^ were erected Paying homage to the dead 
'( 0 i^gapiiyana) and mourning (juntiasadda) are mentioned 

Jain texts refer to another custom when the dead bodies were not 
duly disposed of, but were left uncared for at the mercy of wild beasts and 
birds.*** Besides, sometimes according to the instructions of the king, 
the ascetics had to leave a dead body in a hollow {agada), lake or a floiving 
river or by the side of these places.**® Mention has been made of giddha- 
piffhaka, a kind of death in which a person thiew' himself among the corp- 
ses of human beings, elephants, camels, donkeys, etc , and allowed his 
body to be devoured by vultuics. The bodies of criminals and the indigent 
were also thrown away to lot when vultuies and jackals fed on them.’®* 
There are also references to the burial of corpses. This custom was 
in vogue among the ndeahas, who did not cicmate the dead bodies 
hut hurried them at the burial ground [vndagagiha : madagalena) . Such 
burial houses existed in the country of Diva and Jona*®* 

The CkedasHiras have laid down elaborate rules for disposing ol the 
dead body of the Jain sadhus}^^ It is slated that after the death of a monk, 
one monk should go in search of a bier to carry the corpse and 
should inspect the cremation ground {thandila) where the proper direc- 
tion should be chosen for the disposal of the dead. The corpse should be 
covered with a clean white cloth, and as far as possible be taken out during 
day or night as the case may be after the monk dies. The corpse should 
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Aua.cS p 484 f, cf Dhammapada Auhakalhd Vol IV. pp 60 If 
The TiUtra JdtaKa (No 438), III, p. 637 mentions topes of sand (lalukdthiipa) , also 
ParamUlliadipani, the com on the Vdana, p, 07, cl. the funeral ceremonies in the Rdmi'^ 
j/ana (IV, 25, 16 ff) 

Auat Bha. 26, 27, Han. Ti p 133, Ana, cS 167 , 232 f. 

Mahi. P/i. p. 26 ; cf. Lahtaiistara, p. 265. 

BtH Bha. 3. 4824. 

See Supra, p. 174 

Pftii, ci. 3, p. 330 , Aca ca 170 

See Vi?vagbha\’atiaprakrtdm Brh -u. 4. 29 and ib ffhd/yc 3497-o663. 
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be carried by monks, or by laymen in a cart, or with the help of the 
Mallas or by the Then after being carried to the cremation 

' ground, with the permission of the keeper of Ae cemeteiV, the corpse 
should be disposed of duly.^“ 

The ceremony of taking out the body of the dead {jaharand) including 
the child was performed with great pomp {iddhisakkara) and many funeral 
rites {mep^coicca) ’were paformed on the occasion. Annual or monthly 
feasts were given in honour of the departed.^** Mention has been made 
of offering the ptn^ to the fathers. We are told that on the anniversary 
day the Brahmanas were invited for feast.”* 

Among the various causes of death the following are mentioned : 
swallowing the talaputa poison, brandishing the sword on one’s shoulders, 
hanging on a tree, fastening one’s neck widi a slab of stone and throwing 
oneself into the sea, and entering into fire.^“* Among other kinds of 
suicides mention is made of falling down from a mountain”’ [ginpadi- 
yaga), falling down from a tree, committing suicide in a desert, swinging 
from a mountain (giripakkkandolaya), jumping into a desert, entering into 
water (jalapavesilM), swallowing poison,'®* committing suicide with a 
weapon (satt/iova^itaka) or by hanging (vehd^sia). Then sallekhana oi 
voluntary submission to death was anodier custom in vogue among the 
Jain monks who ended their life for attaining higher world by withholding 
from food and drink.”’ 


ISO 131 a. BhS. 7. 449-462, p, 79 f. Mam S5) also asks the C^dalas to carry out the 
corpses of peisons who have no relaoves. 

HI Vya.Bhd 7 442-440 p, 7617; aboAaa Mr.Dipikd, yol.ll, Stiff ; Aia cS.lI, pp. 102 - 0 , 
Bhagvati Aradh, 1974-2000. For the disposal of the de^ see also Law, Indta Desmbid 
p. 193. 

HI JfisU cH. 11, p. 700 i ^fdyS. 14, p. 161 ; cf. MtUakabhalta Jataka, No. 18, (I, p. 166) , 
MahSbhmata, I, 134 ; 136 ; RAmyami VI. 114. 101 ff. 

lOS Vttara, 13, p. 104a. 

104 14, p. 166. Canakya is said to have put an end to hJs life by entering into fiie 

Hee su^a). 

lot Udayana of KosambI is said to have departed Grom this world along with his queen by 
ascending the top of a hill and falliiw from the precipice, Pradban, Chronology of Ancient 
Bidu p. 246 ; alw cf. Callapadwna fyaka (193) II, p. 118. 

HO For vanous kmds of poisons etc. see T^d. 4-341 , 6 . 633 , see also Bth. BhS 3. 4208 ; 

,,, _ PiWa 274 com.; Fajitia. 1 , p. 46a ; Jiva. 1, p. SOa ; rf, Arthasaslra (p. 108). 

>01 See Ante, 8, etc. 
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GENERAL OUTLOOK 


^ - The Jain point of view of geography is goveined by two conditions, 

^mythological and Scientific The first categoiy belongs to the fantastic 
^^ raphy of Jambudvipa which is divided into seven zones bounded by 
mountain -ranges from which flow the fourteen great rivers. But it 
^hnot be said even this section is entirely devoid of geographical know- 
pdge as in between the fiction we catch glimpses of certain geographical 
pBOwledge which could be checked up For m'tancc, in the plethora of 
rivers which the J am mythological geography speaks of as flowing from 
^e mountains Himavan, Mah<ihima\ an, Nisadha, etc., there are some 
^iiich could be correctly identified, one such river being Sita described 
flowing from the mountain Nila, and according to tlie fanciful notion 
M the Jains is supposed to flow to the eastein ocean The fact, however, 
^ th^t this Sita or Si-to as it is known by the Chinese is apparently the 
A&tac, though apparently Sita ne\ei meets any sea but disappears in the 
jtandsof Kashgar \VhIlc speaking of the piimitive notion of the geo- 
^aphical factors, such as the constitution of earth, mountains, oceans, the 
great islands, rivers, etc , the Jams were not the only sinners, even the 
pranas and the Buddhist souiccs, moie than often indulge m ludicious 
peculations such as those of ihc Jain? 

It seems that all thcsi souiccs deiived llicir inloimation from some 
ircty remote origins which base not yet been trared It seems that these 
fantastic geographical explanations were the dncct outcome of man’s 
tlaim to explain all and sundry though unfortunately his knowledge had 
hot as yet developed to such an extent as to make his statements and ex- 
planations accuiate fiom the scientific point of \iew 

The absurd measiucmcnts of the se.r. mountains and livers in the 
Jain canons readily .'upport our view Appai cntly there wa? a wish of 
the early geographers to give the measurements at least of the rivers which 
they saw very often but as yet thci c was no means to determine their ex- 
tent nor had the people yet penetrated to the sources of the majoiily of 
them. The result was that fanciful stories were told foi explanation's 
Jake and their extent was sf etched beyond all expectations to thousands 
and thousands of jojanas 

< These primitive geographers i clamed certain true obscivations m 
their geographical descriptions ?o far as they confined themselves to the 
risible objects but as soon the question of the unknown came, their ima- 
Slination indulged m fanciful flights 

But this piimitnf grngiaphs did not last foi a \ery long time and 
hough it became ulshit and thus became a mrt of conventional gcogi aphy 
If the Jains for all times, tlicic aie evidences fiom the Jam canon itself 
hat the geographical conception developed mill time 
■ This gro^s th of gcogi aphical knowledge m.is be atti lUiilc cl to \ .nious 
actors, namely, the growth of trade, including both mlcinal .iiid exlerr.il 
rhich afforded an oppoitimUy to the tradcis and Jam merchants and 
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seamen to bring the stories of the manners and customs and also certain 
geographical names of the countries which they visited. There is no 
doubt while studying this information one has to be very critical as an 
element of marvel permeates these travellers’ tales. 

Secondly, we know from the Jain Sfltras that the country in winch 
the Jain monks could preach was confined to Anga, Magadha, KosambT, 
Thuna and Savatthi, or roughly spealdng that tract of land which includes 
modem Bihar, eastern U. P. , and a portion of western U. P. , and therefore, 
it is natural that the geographical knowledge of the.early Jain scriptures 
should be confined entirely to that area. Thus in the Bhagavatl, the 
Avatyaka cUrni and other scriptures we are told the names of number of 
towns, townlets, villages etc., mostly belonging to Aftga-Magadha of 
which unfortunately there are no traces. It is, however, related in tlie 
Jain scriptures, and the tradition is very ancient and genuine, that in the 
time of Samprati, the grandson of Atoka, who was a devout Jain, other 
parts of the country including Maharastra, Andhra, Sauraatra and Coorg 
(Kudukka) etc. were opened to the Jam monks for preaching and prose- 
lytizing. This fact alone increased the geographical knowledge of 
the Jains substantially. 

The monks themselves realised the importance of seeing and studying 
the Various factors in the countries which they visited. Thus in the Brhat’ 
kalpa Bhdsya, which may perhaps be dated to the early century of the 
Christian era, elaborate instructions are given to the monks who touied 
from year to year the various parts of the country. It is mentioned that 
by seeing the country the monks purify their souls and gain equanimity 
of mmd. These regular tours taught them many languages and afforded 
them opportunities to examme the various republics which they visited 
at length. This knowledge they brought back home and utilised it 
instructing their pupils and followers (1*1226). Among the various 
requisites of a monk it was expected of him that he should be accomplish- 
ed in various regional languages {ibid., 1230). In the course of their 
Janapada tours the attention of the monks was also engaged by such world- 
ly factors as the various means of irrigation, the products of the various 
parts of the country, various trade centres and the local habits of the 
populace {ibid. 1239). 

Now it must be evident that there was a definite feeling in the Jain 
church in the early century of the Christian era to know thoroughly the 
parts of the countries which were under the sphere of the Jain influence 
This growth of geographical knowledge may be further seen in the Curnn 
and even the T^kds where an effort to record truly and scientifically the 
ethnological and geographical facts is observed. 

To sum up, we have tried to collect together this motley information 
of the Jain scriptures at one place so that students of ancient Indian geo- 
graphy may not have to grope into the thick and often badly edited Jaiit 
texts. In collecting, however, this information the difficulties have been 
to identify most of the obscure place-names visited by Mahavna anfl 
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^is disciples and other Jam saints, kings, traders, etc as they ha\e dis- 
f^ppeared without leaving any trace. However, it is possible if a detailed 
pjur of the area covered by Mahavira’s cdrikd is made, that by the bits of 
■ formation supphed by the Jain texts, one may be able to thiow further 
^ht on their identifications Foi the present, however, whatever infor- 
mtion was available about these place-names from the Jain canons, 
kve been recorded. 

At several places in common with the Pur anas there are lists of the 
Jop-Aryan countries ; Non- Aryan m this sense must be understood by 
lose who had not come undei the sphere of Jain influence. These lists 
very important, though unfortunately tlic text is become so coriupt 
it nothing can be made out of majority of the geographical place-names 
tthe names of the tribes which they hide under their corrupt texts. It 
ould be really a great boon to indologi'^ts if Some Jain scholar were to 
lake up the scientific edition of these lists. For the present, however, one 
has to be content with whatever is at our disposal. 



CHAPTER I 


JAIN CONCEPTION OF THE WORLD 


According to the Jam .conception, the world consists oi innum^ralilf 
spheres, contments and oceans each one surrounding the preceding one 
like a sheath. 

There are seven kseltas or zones in Jambudvipa which is the fiist 
continent, and may correspond to Asia (India, according to Buddhisi-j 
They are Bharaha, Hemavaya,^ Hari,* Videha, Rammaga, Herannava>a 
andEravaya®. Bounding these zones are six mountain-ranges, viz., Hima- 
vata, Mahahimavata, Ntaadha,* Nila, Rukmin and Sikharin ' In the 
cen^e of Jambudvipa is located Mem.® 

'^draha is 526^ jiojanas in extent. It is situated to the south ol' 
CuliaHimavanta and between the eastern and western seas. By the 
two large nvers Ganga and Smdhu, and the Vaitadhya mountain- 
range it is divided into six portions.^ Videha, also known as Mahiividcha, 
is divided into four parts, vtz- , Puvvavideha (eastern Videha) , Avaravidcha 
(western Videha), Devakuru and Uttarakuru.® 

PuWavideha,® which is also called Bhadrasva in ihcSia/imanda Punm, 
is said to be watered by the Sita, the mythical prototype of the Yarkand 
and Yellow rivers, already referred to Sita is the same as one ol the 
fourteen great rivers in the Jain mythology referred to m the Ultanldhyn 
yana Stitra*®. Puwavideha and Avaravideha are divided into dilTciciii 
Vijayas^^ or provinces which have their respective cities 

On the above mentioned mountain-ranges there are six lakes, vi ' , 
Padma, Mahapadma, Tiginchi, Kesari, MahapuQd^rika and Putidarika 


I Haimavata and Hairanyavata are identified with regions in Tibet known lor e:oH . 

Schubnng, Du Lehre Der Jatnaj, p. 144 

* Hanvar^a included the western portion of Tibet (G, D ,p, 74). 

* Also cf. Mahabha VI. 8 7 ff. 

* It IS identified with “Paropanisad” of the Greeks, now called the Hiiidukush (p Ml) 

* Also cf. Mahabha. VI. 6 4 f. 

8 The Buddhists call it Sineru, Mem, Sumem, Hemamem and Mahamcm It r. lb'’ 
highest conceivable mountain according to them. The Furanas also speak oi 
Sumeru mountain having the altitude of one hundred thousand _) 07 anar, (Law, India 
described, p. 2 ff ). 
t Jambu. I-IO. 

8 It is identified With the northern portion of Garwal and Huija desa (C. D., p. 213) 

8 It IS identified witli Eastern Turkistan and North China (Raychaudhun, itudies <i' 
Indian Antiquities, pp 76-6). 

10 11>28. AlsomenUoned m the iWaAaWa. S’anti p 82'46. 

II Some of these Vijayas such as Cakkavatjtmjaya (/fo« Cm., p, 133), Raraanijia (C/Hara 

ft , 18, p 243 a), Gandhilavati(iJoa. Cu , p 165), Salilavai (JVa>e 8, p 00). Sugandln 
{Uttara. Jit 23, p. 286 a), Sukaccha {ibid ), Pokkhalavai [Majid 14, p. 107) Mangala- 
vati [Ava. Air., 176) find mention in the Jam texts. 
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jrom which flow the great fourteen rivers The first two rivers, nz , 
3a&ga and Sindhu flow from the lake Padma situated on the Himavata 
HOuntain.^* 

In the centre of Bharaha is Mount Vaitaclhya, dividing it into north 
pjd south On this mountain there arc kingdoms of the Vidxddhaia kings 
The first ocean sunounding Jambudvipa is Lavanoda or the Indian 


Jisean. ® Then comes tlic continent of Dhatakikhanda which suriounds 
jil&LaVanoda and is twice in extent Then wc have the Kaloda ocean 
Ihd then Puskaradvipa In the middle of Puskaradvipa is situated the 
niountain-range Manusotrara like a city wall v/hich is the ultima ihule of 


5he Human World Thus according to the Jain conception, the Human 
J^rjd consists of two and a half continents, viz , Jambudvipa, Dhataki- 
mafida and half of Puskaradvipa 

Surrounding Puskara wc have various other oceans and continents. 


which are each twice as large as the preceding one The eighth continent 
^Nandlsaradiva which is described as a land of the gods with .beautiful 
^dens. It is mentioned that there were fiity two statues of tfie Arhats 
here which weie frequently visited by gods^®. The last continent is 


pVayambhuramana.^® 


IS mountain is the same a', the Himalaya mountain and Is known in Pah as Himava, 
[imacala and Himavanta It is one of the seven mountain-ranges that surround 
randhamadana Seven gi eat Himalayan lakes arc also mentioned in Pah htcra- 
ire, Anottata being the liist Anollata, like the Padma lake of die Jains, is a lotus 
ike with four outlets on its four sides and is identihed vvidi Bindusara in the Mahabhd- 
ila and Manasa sarovara of ]]opular fame (Law, op cit , pp 5, 10, 1 2) 
the Jain texts mention the mei chants of Campa and Hatihisisa crossing the Lav ana 
cean and going out toi tiades, it seems that Lavana was no other ocean than the 
ndian ocean (cf J\'q}d 8 p 97 9 p 121, 17 p 201) Lav ana joccan is mentioned 

1 the Mahdbhd VI 5 Jo , VI -10 

ne identify it with a porlion of Central .\sia comnienring fiom the north of Oxus, 
icludmg Western Tartaiv, (C7 D , p 103j 

2 CiZ p 397 f , L'tlard Ti 9 p i38 

‘Jambu, 1,1, Also f S P , Vo II, 3 oo3 to 719 , also 'some cosmological Ideas ol 
he Jamas’, Amulayachaudi a Sen, I, H d 1932, pp 43-48. 



CHAPTER II 


THE JAIN ARYAN COUNTRIES 

It is stated that when Mahavira sojourned in the garden of Subhu- 
mibhaga in Saketa, he declared the following Siitra restricting the move- 
ments of the Jain monks : 

“The monks or nuns may wander towards the east as far as Anga- 
Magadha, towards the south as far as Kosambi, towards the west as far as 
Thuna and towards the north as far as Kunala.”^’' 

Later on, king Sampai, who was a great patron of Jain religion, 
made other countries suitable for the movements of the Jain monks, and 
consequently the following tw'enty five and a half countries were declared 
as Aryan ; — 



Kingdom 

Capital 

i. 

Magadha 

Rayagiha 

2 

Aiiga 

Campa 

3. 

Vanga 

Tamalitti 

4. 

Kahnga 

Kancanapura 

.*5 

Kasi 

Vanarasi 

6 

Kosala 

Saketa 

7 

Kuru 

Gayapura 

8 

Kusatta 

Soriya 

9. 

Pancala 

Kampillapura 

10 

Jangala 

Ahicchatta 

11. 

Surattha 

Bar aval 

12. 

Videha 

Mihila 

13. 

Vaccha 

Kosambi 

14 

Sandilla 

Nandipura 

15. 

Malaya 

Bhaddilapura 

16. 

Vaccha 

Verada 

17. 

Varana 

Accha 

18 

Dasaiina 

Mat tiy aval 

19. 

Cedi 

Suttivai 

20 

Sindhu Sovira 

Viibhaya 

21. 

Surasena 

Mahura 

22. 

Bhangi 

Piiva 

23. 

Purivatta 

Masapuri 

21. 

Kunala 

Savatthi 

25. 

Lada ( or Ladha) 

Kodivansa 

25.1 

Kegaiaddha 

Seyaviya^® 


These countries were called Aryan because, it is said that the Tittha- 
yaras, the Gakkavatiis, the Baladevas and the Vasudevas were born here. 

11 Brh 1 50, .tlso Ami Bha 10. p 1111 

IS Pama 1. 37, p. 55a , B[h Bhd Vr 1. 3263 , also Praiacanasaroddhara, p 446. 
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These great men arc said to have attained omniscience in these countries 
and by attending to their preachings a number of people were enlight- 
ened and had taken to ascetic life.^® 

1 M\G\DH\ (RAyAGmA)s» 

Magadha, which occupied the district now called Bihar, is a very old 
kingdom and was counted among the sixteen Janapadas in the Bhagaiati,^^ 
the rest being Anga, Vanga, Malaga, Malavaya, Accha, Vaccha, Koccha, 
Padha, Ladha, Vajji, Moli, Kasi, Kosala, Avaha and Sambhuttara 
(Suhmottara) . It was a gi eat centre of activities of iviahavli a and in fact 
it was after the name ol this country that the language in which Mahavli a 
is said to have preached his religion was called Ardhamagadhl Magadha 
was a holy place foi Jams although the Biabmanas weie not allowed 
to enter this country, except on a pilgrimage A Jain pilgiim has aptly 
remarked that according to the Brahman as, if a crow died in Kasi, it 
would attain Salvation, but if a human being died in Magadha he would 
be born as a donkey.^^ 

Rayagiha, or the modern Rajgh, was counted among the ten capital 
cities of India, others being Campa, Mahuia, Vaianasi, Savatthi, Sakeya 
Kampilla, Kosambi, Mihila and Hattbinaura Ra>agiha was noted 
for its springs known as Mahatavovatirappabha King beniya was the 
ruler of Rayagiha 

Vaibhara and VipuLi weie well-known hills near Rayagiha where a 
number of Jam ascetics are said to have attained salvation The 
famous Nalanda was a suburb of Rayagiha Rayagiha was a centie 
oi trade and the habitat of wealthy people 

Rayagiha was aho known as Giribbaja The loitifications of both 
Giribbaja and Rayagiha aic still extant, foui and a half and three miles 
m circumference Ihc stone walls of Guibbaja aie the oldest extary; 
Stone buildings in India 

1 AXGA (CAMP\) 

The Anga dominion' which are identical with the country about the 
modern districts of Bliagalpui and Monghyi included at one time 
Magadha It is included among the sixteen Janapadas 

Campa, which was situated near modem Bhagalpui, was considered 
among the ten capitals It was a beautiful and pi osperous city in ancient 
India, a detailed description of which is given in the 0i diya.^^ 

w Brh Bha Vr 1 32l)S fl 

For all reference of this Section see Ghaplci IV. 

« 16 

** Prdcinallrllwmald Sant^cho Ft I, p 
Tha 10 718 , Ntu Su 'J 10 

•* Rhys Davids, liiiitJlii\l Imha, p IS. 

« Sij. 1, 
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L'ikeRayagiha, Campa too was frequently visited by Mahavira and 
his disciples. It is said that when Seniya dfed, Kuniya shifted his capital 
from Rayagiha to Campa It was in Campa that the seventh and the 
eighth Angas of the Jain canon were explained to Jambu by his teacher 
Aj ja Suhamma Dadhivahana was another powerful sovereign of Campa 
whose daughter Candana became the first female disciple of Mahavii a 
Like Sammeya, Campa also was considered a holy place by Jains Campa 
was a big centre of trade and merchants travelled from here as far as 
Mihila, Ahicchatta^ Pihunrla and other places with their merchandise. 

3 \'ANGA (TAM-ALITTI) 

Vahga (eastern Bengal) is mentioned as one of the sixteen Janapadas 
Vanga was a centre of trade reached by the sea. 

Tamalitti (Tamluk) was a centre of trade and commerce and a great 
sea- port town. It could be reached both by land and water. Tamalitti 
was noted for its fine cloth Tamali Moriyaputta is mentioned as a well- 
known layman of the city. Tamalittiya is stated to be a sahd of the 
Jain sramanas. 


4 KALINGA (KAJICANAPURA) 

Karakandu is mentioned as the' sovereign of Kalinga (Orissa) 
Kancanapura was a centre of commerce and a free trade is mentioned 
between Lanka and this town 

5 KAsf (VARANASI) 

Kasi was included among the sixteen Janapadas ; Kasi and Kosala 
were known for their eighteen confederate kings {ganaidjci), ivho fought 
against Kuniya on the side of Cedaga. Kasi was noted for its centie 
of trade. 

Varanasi (Benares) was counted among the ten capitals. It was the 
birthplace of Pasa and was visited by Mahavira. 

At the time of Hemacandra Kasi or Varanasi are stated to be identi- 
cal. 


0 KOSALA (S-AGEYA) 

Kosala (Oudh) was included among the sixteen Janapadas It was the 
birthplace of Ayala, the eighth disciple of Mahavira As Mahaviia was 
called Vcsaliya, so Usabha was known as Kosaliya, i c , one who is born 
in Kosala. Like Dasapura and Ujjeni, Kosala was known fonts image 
of the Living Lord {Jwantasdmtpadimd ) . 

Sageya is identified with modern Ayodhya near Fyzabad and was 
included among the ten capital cities of Jain India. Sageya was visited 
by Pasa and Mahavira, 
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7 KURU (GA\APURA) 

Kuni is identified with Kiiriiksctra or Thaneshwar 

Gayapura or Hatthinapura fHastinapui) was included anions^ the 
jgljBii capital cities of Jain India H itthmapura was vnitcd by Mah avli a 

Fasa. 

S KUS VTT\ tSORIV \) 

Kusarta was situated in north of Surasena fMatburi) 

Soriyapura which is identified with Batcsar ncai Sakurabad station 
in Agra district, was situated on the bank of the Jumna Soi i) apui a 
was the birthplace of Kanha Vasudeva and Vntlhanemi So'i\apura 
was frequented by RIahavii a 
s 

0 PVrCc \LA K\MPI1 LAPUR\ 

t- 

Pancala is identified with Rohilkhand 

Kampillapuia, which is identified with modern Kami^il in Faiiukha- 
bad district, was situated on the bank of the Ganges It was included 
among the ten capital cities of Jam 1 ndia II is mentioned that K impilla- 
pura was visited by Pasi and Mahatua 

10 J\NG\L\(\HICCII\TT\) 

Jangala comprised the tract between the Ganges and noi th Pancala 

Ahicchatta, which is identified v/ith modern Ramnagai in Bueilly 
district, was situated to the noith-wi jt ol Campa llieie was icgular 
trade between the two cities Ahicchali 1 was considci cd a holy place 
and was enumeiated with Alihaiaya, Gjjmta, Gayaggapuia Dhamina- 
cakka and Rahavatta mountain It is s iid that Ahicchatta wa'' i isued 
by Parsva. 

11 St.R\mi\ (B'RV\ AI) 

It is mentioned that Sin at tha (Kathiawai) was a non- Viyan coun- 
try, but from the time of king Sampiati it w i' clccLuccI mitablc for the 
preachings ofthcjain monks Itis saidthat Kiliki ica>>ahad biought 
here ninety six king« fiom Pci'ia, and consccpicntl> this countiv was 
divided mto six mamlalas Suiattha ivis a ccntic ol tiadc and 
commerce and a numbci ofmeichints used to visit this connti > 

Baravai (Dwaiavati) is described as a beautiful aiid prosperous 
city. To the north-west to the citv was situated the mountain Revaya 
(Girnar), which is desciibcd as deal to the Dasaia kings where Arittha- 
nemi is 'aid to have attained salvation It is said th it Antthanemi or- 
damed a number of persons here including Paumavati the qui,en of Kanha 
and the sons of Kanha and Baladeva It is mentioned that, as predicted 
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by Antthanemi, Baravai was destroyed due to excessive drinkmg and by 
fire. Baravai was a sea-port and being a centre of trade, was visited by 
various merchants .and tradesmen. 

la VIDEHA (MIHILA) 

Lord Mahavira was born in Videha which is identified with modern 
Tirhut. 

Mihila, which is identified with Janakpur within the border of Nepal, 
was included among the ten capital cities of Jain India. It is mentioned 
that this town was visited by Mahavira and Ajja Mahagiri. 

13 VACCHA (KOSAMbT) 

Vaccha was known as Vaihsa or Vatsa in the Buddhist literature ; 
it was the region near Prayag. 

Kosambi, which is identified with Kosam in Allahabad district, was 
included among the ten capitals of Jain India It was situated on the 
bank of the river Jumna It is said that Kosambi was visited by Pasa, 
Mahavira, Ajja Suhatthi and Ajja Mahagiri. 

King Sayaniya was a well-known ruler of Kosambi. After he died, 
Udayana ascended the throne and governed the kingdom. 

14 SANDIBBHA OR SANDILYA (NANDIPURA) 

Sandilya may be identified with Sandilla, a town in Oudh. 

Nandipura may be identified with Nundgaon in Oudh 

15 MALAYA (BHADDILAPURA) 

Malaya, which was located in south of Magadha, was counted among 
the siicteen Janapadas. 

Bhaddilapura, which is identified with the Kuluha hill in the Hazari- 
bagh district, was the birthplace of the tenth Titthayara and was visited 
by Mahavira, who is said to have passed fifth rainy season here. 

10 VACCHA OR MATSYA (VAIRADA). 

Matsya is identified with modem Alwar and Jaipur territories 

Vairada is identified with the region forty one mdes to the north of 
Jaipur. 


17 VARANA OR VARUNA (ACCHA) 

• » 

Varana was known by the name of Uccanagara which is identified 
with Bulandshahar in the United Provinces Uccanagari is mentioned 
as a sdha of the Jain sramatias. 

Accha is included among the sixteen Janapadas. 
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18 DASANNA (MATTIYAVAI) 

' Dasauna is identified with eastern Malwa. King Dasannabhadda, 
who was ordained by Mahavira, is said to have reigned in this country. 

Mattiyavai is identified with the country of the Bhojas by the side 
'^ofParR^a (Banas). 


19 CEUI (SUTIIlvUI) 

King Sisupala was known as the lord of Cedi which is modern 
lundelkhand. 

Suttimai wa-s located neai Banda in the Central Provinces. 

20 SINDHLi SO' IR V (A IIBH tVAP.Yl J A\ V) 

According to Abhayadeva, the country of Sovira or modem Sindh 
was situated near the river Sindhu and hence it was known Sindhu- 
i-Sovira, 

Viibhaya may be identified with Bhcici in the Punjab 
21 fc.t;R.\SCNA(MAIlUR\) 

Mahura was the capital of Surasena which is identified with the re- 
' gion round Mathura, Mathura was one of the most ancient places and 
was included among the ten capitals of Jam India Mathura was a great 
centre of the Jams It is said that ninety six villages were attached to it, 
where people installed the images oi Aihat in then houses and the court- 
yards. There was a jewelled in Mathura over which a quarrel is 
recorded to have arisen between Jams and Buddhists In later literature 
of the Jains, however, five slupas arc icfcrred to in Mathura. 

Mathura is said to have been visited by Mahavira, Ajja Maugu and 
Ajja Rakkhiya Mathuia was a centre of hcielical ascetics and was 
known for the pilgrimage to the temple of Bhandira Jakkha Mathura 
was a centre of trade People lived heie on trade and not on agriculture 
The goods were carried heie by land Theie was a ficc trade between 
Mahura, also known as Uttara Mahura, and Dakkhina Mahura or Pandu 
Mahura. 


0'> nUATVTflT 


Bhaiga or Bhangi included the distnets of Hazaribagh and 

Manbhum. 

Mahavira is said to have attained salvation at Papa It is said that 
the real name of this place was Apava and after the death of Mahavira 
it came to be called Pava But tliis is different from above 


The Viudhathiha Knlpa (P 18) iiienuons the following gardens {vana) in Mathura 
Loh^angha, Mahu, Billa, Tala, Kumua, Vin la, Bhandira, Khaira, Kanva, Kola , 
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23 PURIVATFA (M^SAPURI) 

Masapurl was the capital of Purivatf a . Masapuri is mentioned as a 
sahd of the Jam iramanas. 

This country is not identified. 

24 KUNAlA(SAVATTHIi 

It IS recorded that the country of Kunala was destroyed by flood®' 
and after thirteen years of this incident Mahavira attained Aci aferhood 

Savatthi was included among the ten capitals of Jain India, and was 
visited by Pasa and his chief disciple Kesikumara A historical meeting 
is said to have taken place here between Kesi and Goyama, the two re- 
presentatives of Pasa and Mahavira respectively . Savatthi was \ isiied 
by Mahavira frpquently 

Savitthl was six leagues north of Saketa and was situated on the bank 
of Aciravali.^® 


23 LADHA (KODIVARISA) 

Ladha or Radha, which comprised the modern District of Hoogly, 
Howrah, Bankura, Burdwan and the east portion of Midnapur, was in- 
cluded among the sixteen Janapadas This country was dixidcd into 
Vajjabhumi and Subbhabhumi It is said that there were veiy few 
villages in this country and its inhabiiants were generally hostile to the 
ascetics. Mahavira travelled in this country and had to undergo much 
suffering 

It is said that Cilaya, a Mleccha king, was reigning in Koclivarisa 
who joined the order under Mahavira in Saketa. Kodivarisa is identified 
with modern Dinaj'pur. 

25J -KEYAIADDHA (SEYAVIYA) 

Most probably Jainism did not penetrate the whole of this country 
and perhaps a few people came under the sphere of Jain influence and so 
half of this country is included among Aryan countries Kekaya was 
situated at the base of Nepala in the north-east of Savatthi and should be 
considered different from Kekaya of the Rdmayana in the north 

Scyaviya was visited by Mahavira, who having crossed the Ganges 
proceeded to Surabhipura from here. Seyaviya is identified With Setavya 
of the Buddhists. 


Gf. tile Pall lejenjs recoid ihit Aiilhipindika, the famous donor of the Jetavana 
mjnastcry in Sravast! lost eighteen crores by the action of river Aciravatl , 
Diamnipada A. Ill, p 10 , also Vol. I, p. 360. 

Rhys Davids, Bttddinst India, p 40. 










CHAPTER 111 


MAHlVlRVS ITINERARY 

Mahdvira was thiity yeais old when with the perm ssion of his cider 
ffother Nandivardhana and other lelatives, he tenounced the world and 
^th a divine garment {deiad^i^ia\ left Kundaggamain the daik of inaiga- 
irsd on the tenth day in waitei Pollowed by thousands of people, 
lahavira reached the gaiden of Naya anda\ana, which hi-y in^heout- 
Jdrts of Kundaggama, to the north-cast direction where the renunciation 
LGcremony was pei formed with gieat pomp 

tiRsryr vit 

^ The same day in the e\ cning Mah1.\ ira left Nayasanda and set out 
r|br Kummaragama I lieu w^it two loutC'. leading to Kummira, one 
,by water and anothei b\ 1 nid Mali uTia prclciicd the latter and having 
reached there, stood in nii litatum Maliaina wis caused ti cubic hcie 
by a cowherd who took him tc be a thief and wauled to hit him Next 
day Mahavira proceeded to Rollaka Sannuesa wheie he biokc hi^ fast 
From there he proceeded to Moiaga Sannnesa and sojourned in a hei- 
<-mitage. Next day Mahaslra left Moraga Sannivcsa and aftci a period 
, of eight months returned to the same place again He put up hcie in a 
•■hut, but he had to lease tins place \cr\ soon Then Mahas ha piocccdcd 
to Atthiyagama and sojoutiud in the sin me of brdapciui Here Siila- 
pamjakkha is said to ha\e eaused mmilold tionble to Maliavita wiich 
Jic endured patiently and passed fiist lainy season m Vtthivngima 

slco^o\L^rt 

Fiom Atthivagimi Mihiiua set out loi Moi.iga baiinuesa again 
where lived an aseede named Acchandaka I hen Mah'ivira piocrcdcd 
to Vacala, wh cli was dn idcd into Lttaiasac "ila and Dakklniin ac ila, 
and between them flowed the risers Sus aniiakrd i and Ruppakula Ma- 
havira was going iiom Dakkliiravaeala to lltaiasacala when the 
remaining lialf^ ol his gaimcnt was caught in the ihoins on the bank of 
Suvannakfila, and Irom tin- tim" it is ud that tin Peaclui went about 
baked Now thcie weic two loutcs to Uttaras aiala, one passing light 
through the hermitage named Kanakakhala and anolhci fiom outside it 
The former, which wai moic diihcult, was chosen bv Mahas ira where he 
Was caused much trouble by i poisonous seipcnt From here Mahavira 
proceeded toScyasis vwliielilav near the abosc hcimitage and where he 
Was received by king Paesi Then the Feachei crossed the Ganges and 


He first hair was already given to a Btahmana in the gaiden "Nayajanla before 
Mahavira kftfoi Kuimniiagaraa 
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reached Surabhipura and from there proceeded to Thiinaka Sannivesa 
and stood in meditation there Then Mahavira reached Rayagiha and 
sojourned in a weaver’s shed in Nalanda where he passed second rajny 
season. Heie GoSala met him and the two of them left for Kollaga 

THIRD YEAR 

From Kollaga Mahavira and Gosala proceeded to Suvannakhalaya, 
then to Bambhaiiagama and then to Campa where the Teacher passed 
third rainy season. 

FOURTH YEAR 

From Campa Mahavira and Gosala reached Kalaya Sannivesa 
and thence to Pattakalaya It is stated that Gosala was insulted at these 
places for his misbehaviour Then both reached Kumaraya Saniinesa, 
where Mahavira stood in meditation in the garden Camparamaiujja 
Then botli travelled to Coraga Sannivesa where they were taken to be 
spies and were made prisoners From here Mahavira and Gosala pro- 
ceeded to Pitthicampa where the Teacher passed fourth rainy season 

FIFTH YEAR 

From Pitfchicampa Mahavira and Gosala proceeded to Ka>atigala 
Here some ascetics were staying with their families Gosala is said to have 

maltreated them and was punished for his misdemeanour Then both 
reached Savatthi and then proceeded to Haledduga. Here there was a 
big turmeric tree where Mahavira stood in meditation and his feet are 
said to have burnt by fire Then both reached Nangala where Mahavira 
stood in meditation in the Vasudeva temple. Here again Gosala was 
punished for his misdemeanour They then proceeded to Avattagama 
where Mahavira stood in meditation in the Baladeva temple Gosala 
was taken to task and punished again Then both reached Coraya Sanni- 
vesa From there both journeyed to Kalambuka Sannivesa where both 
were tied by Kalahasti and were beaten ; later on, they were set at liberty 
by his brother Megha who is said to have seen Mahavira in Khattiya- 
kunda Then both proceeded to the country of Ladha where Mahavira 
had to endure various kinds of painful sufiFerings Then the two of them 

reached Punnakalasa where some robbers made an attempt on Mahavira’s 
life with sword From there bothjoumeyed to the city of Bhaddiya where 
the Teacher passed fifth rainy season. 

SIXTH YEAR 

From Bhaddiya Mahavira and Gosala proceeded to Kayalisama- 
gama, then to Jambusanda and then to Tambaya Sannivesa Then they 
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reached Kiiviya Sannivesa where they were taken as spies and were taken 
prisoners , later on, both were released by two sisteio named Vijaya and 
Pragalbha 

Now Gosala refused to move in the company of Mahavira and said 
that since he had to bear insult every now and then, he would like to go 
his own way. So Mahavira left for Vcsali and, having reached there, stood 
in meditation in a blacksmith’s shed It is mentioned that the black- 
smith, seeing Mahavira naked, ran to hit him Then Mahavira travelled 
towards Gamaya Sannivesa where he was honoured by Vibhelaka Jakkha 
From here Mahavira proceeded to Salisisayagama, and was eaused trou- 
ble by the demoness Kataputana Here Gosala joined Mahavira again 
after six month' Finally Maha\ira vis'ted Bhaddiya, and passed 

sixth rainy season there 

1 

SEVENTH YEAR 

Then Mahavira and Gosala travelled in the country of Magadha 
and the Teacher passed seventh rainy season in Alabhiya 

EIGinH YEAR 

From Alabhiya both piotcedcdlc Kundaga Sannivesa where Maha- 
^d^a stood in ra;ditation in the temple of Vasudeva It is mentioned that 
Gosala was beaten here for his misbehaviour Then both set out for 
Maddanagama and sojourned in the Baladeva temple Then both 
journeyed to Bahusalagagama wheie Mahavira was caused trouble by 
S^ejja vanamrntari From here both proceeded to the capital Lohag- 
gala where the royal servants took them to be spies of the enemy and tied 
them Later on, both were set fice by Uppala who i' said to have arrived 
there from Atthiyagama Afterwards both proceeded to Punmatala 
where Mahavira stood in meditation iii the garden of Sagadamuha From 
there they proceeded to Unnaga and fiom there journejed to Gobhiimi 
At last both reached Rayagiha and the Teacher passed eighth rainy 
seasonhere 

NINTH YEAR 

From Rayagiha Mahavira and Gosala proceeded to Ladha, a non- 
Aryan country and travelled in Vajjabhiimi and Subbliabhiimi, where 
Mahavira had to undergo all sorts of tortui es Sometimes people sui round- 
ed him and set dogs upon him uttering ‘( u cn ’ Mahavii a could not get 
any shelter here ; he parsed ninth 1 ainy season in this countiy ^ 


At Pakbira in the Mantlium dislrut, a colossal rated Tgnre cl \ ira ii c’ci tlcnan.c 

pfBhiram IS still voishii retf b> 'h' Ptop'' Car 0/ MctUiei j) 61 ). 
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TENTH VEAR 

From Ladha Mahavira and Gosala journeyed to Siddhatlhapura 
and from there proceeded to Kummagama Then both returned to 
Siddhatthapura Here Gosala again severed his connection with Mah.i- 
vira and reached Savatthi. Mahavira left for Vesah where the repuljli- 
can king Sankha is said to have saved him from the trouble caused bv 
the town-children Then Mahavira crossed the river Gandai by boat and 
reached Vaniyagama and then proceeded to Savatthi where theTcdchei 
passed tenth rainy season. 


ELE\'ENTH YEAR 

From Savatthi Mahavira left for Sanulatthiyagama and then pro- 
ceeded to Dadhabhumi, aland of the Mlecchas. From here the Lord pio- 
ceeded to Pedhalagama and stood in meditation in the garden of Pedhala 
in the shrine of Polasa. Mahavira is said to have suffered extreme pains 
in this land. From here the Teacher journeyed to Valuyagama, Subho- 
ma, Succhetta, Malaya and finally to Hatthisisa At all these places 
Mahavira had to suffer extreme torture. Then Mahavira set out lor 
Tosali where he was taken to be a robber and was hit hard. Then the 
Teacher journeyed to Mosali, where he was taken to be a robber and was 
brought to the king’s court, but was released From here Mahavii a 1 e- 
turned to Tosali where again he was caused trouble and was actually 
to be hanged but was luckily rescued by Tosali Ksatnya Then Mahavii a 
set out for Siddhatthapura from where he proceeded to Vayaggima 
At all these places Mahavira is said to have endured pains and toi lutes 
for a period of six monthr From Vayaggama the venerable ascetic 
proceeded to Alabhiya and then journeyed to Scyaviya and then pio- 
ceeded towards Savatthi Then the Teacher set out for Kosambi, Vaiui- 
rasl, Riivagiha, Mihilti .and finally passed eleventh lainy seasons m 
Vesah 

TWELFTH YEAR 

FromVasalitheTeacher reached Sumsgumarapura and then proceed- 
ed to Bhogapura Then he left for Nandiggama and from there journeyed 
to Mendhiyagama. Then Mahavira proceeded to Kosambi, where he 
received his alms after a period of four months. From Kosambi Mali avii a 
set out for Sumangalgama, and then he proceeded to Palayagama Fiom 
here the Teacher reached Campa and passed twelfth rainy season 
here 


THIRTEENTH YEAR 

From Campa Mahavira reached Jambhiyagama, and then journeyed 
to Mendhiyagama Then he proceeded to Chammanigama where a 
cow-herd is said to have thrust iron nails into his ears. Mahavira arrived 
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at Majijhima Pava in this condition when the nails were removed fiom 
his ears. From here the Teacher travelled toward'^ Jambhiyagama whexe 
on the not them bank of the riverUjjuvaliy a, m the faim of the Iiouselioldci 
Samaga, under a sala tree, in noith-east of the Veyavatta shiinc, aftci a 
period of 12 years, 6 months and 15 days, Mahavira attained omniscience 
(kevala) on the bright tenth day of vaisdkha ® 

After Mahavira attained kevalhood, a 'samaiasaiana (leligious con- 
ference) was held on the bank of the river Ujjuvaliya, but it is said that 
the first preaching of Mahavlia lemained unsuccessful Then after tia- 
versing twelve yojanas, Mahavira is said to have returned to Majjhima 
Pava where the second samavasarana was convened in the gai den of klaha- 
sena. Here, after a long discussion on various religious and philosophic 
points, Mahavira ordained the eleven learned Biahmins mentioned al- 
ready.* 

Thus we see that after twelve years of severe penance and meditation 
Mahavira attained omniscience at the age of forty two, and lived there- 
after for thirty years to preach his religion According to the KaJpasuha,^ 
since Mahavira renounced the life of a householder, he spent foity Iwo 
rainy seasons at the following places He stayed the first 1 amv season in 
Atthiyaggama, three rainy seasons in Campa and Pillhicampa, and eight 
in Vasah and Vamyagama These twelve i ainy seasons Mahavli a passed 
during his ascetic life before he attained omniscience Then dui ing the 
thirty years of his career as a Teacher, klahavira spent four rainv seasons 
in Vesali and Vaniyagama, fourteen in Rayagiha and Nalaiidii, 'ix in 
Mithila, two inBhaddiya, one in Alabhiya, one in Parnabhiimi one in 
Savatthi and one in the town ofPava in the office of the 'ui vcy-nunistci s of 
king Hatthivala which was the last rainy season of the Teachei 

Thus the Kalpa^uha’s authority on the itincraiv of Alahaviia is 
ancient and faiily reliable It is evident fiom the Kalpasuha that the 
ground which Mahavii a coveied during his ascetic life is loughly bjBihai, 
a part of northern-westei n Bengal and a pait of eastcin UP Ihe 
tradition which mentions his visit to Vitibhaya, which according to the 
Jain tradition was the capital of Sindhu Soviia, to preach to king Udda- 
yana, is of very doubtful veiacity The eailiest icferciice to this \isit is 
found in thtBhagavatldind later on certain Ciiiwf perpetuate the tradition 
It is quite possible that in latei times, when Jainism spiead to Western 
India, the Jains did come in contact with the people of Sindhu Sovii a, 
and to prove that their connection with that part of the country was not 
new, the story of Mahavira’s visit seems to have originated In this con- 
nection it IS interesting to note that Buddhism, when it spiead to the Punjab 


• Aia.Nit. 468-527 , Aia Bha IH , Aia.cii pp 2()8-C23, Belfa, 5, Aca, 11 3 Citjp 
Bhag 15. 

KalJ-a. Ti. 6 121, A\a ISir SlOfT. 

‘ 6 123, 
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and beyond, produced a literature which expressly mentions Buddha visit- 
ing those far off lands, which as a matter of fact seems to be quite absurd 
and analogous process, though on much lesser scale is evident in the Jam 
scriptures Jainism, however, never spread outsides the confines of India, 
neither there is proof that it gained a foot-hold in the Punjab at any 
time Hence Jainism had very few opportunities to sanctify the places 
in the Punjab with the presence ofits Tirthankaras, 



CHAPTER IV 


GEOGRAPHICAL LEXICON 


In order to arrange systematically the mass of geographical material 
in the Jain canons and their commentaries, we have felt it advisable to 
place it in alphabetical order, together with their descriptions as given in 
the Jain texts, their places of references and identihoation and location 
wherever possible. 


I 


Abbuya — a mountain 

Abbuya is mentioned with Pabhasa where sankhadi (a feast) was cele- 
brated.^ 

Abbuya is identical with Mount Abu in the Snohi State ofRajputana 
Itis one of the five sacred hills of the Jains, otheis being Satrunjaya, Samet 
Sikhar, Girnar and Candragiri.^ 

Abkira — a country 

This country was visited by Ajja Samiya® and Vairasami * 

Abhira was situated in Daksinapatha and Tera (Tagara) was a 
beautiful city of this country.® 

Acalaggdma — city 

Acalaggama was situated in Magadha.® A royal road [rdyapaha) 
IS mentioned in Ayalaggama.’ Its exact situation is not known. 

Acalapura — a town {ahitthana) 

Acalapura was situated in Abhira The rivers Kanha and Benna 
flowed near the town, and between them was the Island Bambhadiva, a 
habitat of five hundred tavasas.® 

It is identified with modern Ellichpur in Berar. 


1 Bth Bha , ] 3150 
S Dey, G £1 , p 10 

3 Am, Ti ,p 514a , unless otheiWise stated such relerences should be taken to the com- 
mentary of Malayagiri 

* Am, C6 , p. 397. 

® Bfhatkathakoia 138 39f, 56 52 For the race of the Abhiras See Bhandarkar 
Vaifnavism, Saimsm, etc,, p 37. 

** UUara, Ti , 18, p. 243 , also cf Marana 440, p. 126a 
’ Vasu , p 197. 

* PtliJa Mr , 503 , Am, J'l,, p, 514a ; Nandi, p. 60a. 
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Acehd — a kingdom 

Accha is included among the twenty five and a half Aryan countries 
and the sixteen Janapadas ; Varaija or Varuna was its capital 

Accha may be identified with the region round Bulandshahar in 
United Provinces (see Varaijia) 

Adamba ? {Ambada) — a country 

Ambada is mentioned along with Bahali, Ilia, Joiiaga, Pallava and 
Suvaniiiabhumi Usabha, the first Tlrthankara^ is said to have travelled 
these countries.® 

(See infra Ambada) . 

Addapura {Aidrakapura — a city) 

Addajiura was situated in a non- Aryan country {mcecchavisayn) King 
Ardraka was luling over here He is mentioned to be a contemporary 
of king Semya and to have sent him piesents.“ 

It cannot be located However, Adra, an important railwa> station 
is situated in the Manbhum district in Bengal. * 

Adi or Avl — a ) mr 

Adi or Avi is one of the fiv'e great tributory rivers of the Ganges, 
othcis being Jauna, Sarau, Kosi and Mahi “ 

Adi or Avi seems to be the same as Eravai or Aciravatl oi Ajiravati 
which is mentioned as one ol the five great rivers in Pali literature, and 
may be identified with Rapti in Oudh. 

Ahiccbattd — a city 

Ahicchatta was the capital of Jangala, which is included among the 
twenty five and a half Aryan countries. 

This city was situated to the north-east? (north-west) of Camp a and 
was a business centre It is mentioned as a holy place along wi th At th a- 
vaya, Ujjmta, Gayaggapura, Dhammacakka and Rahavatta. Pars\ana,- 
tha was worshipped here by Dharanendra.^® 

According to the Vmdhatlrthakalpa, Saukhavai was another name of 
Ahicchatra.^^ It was also called Pratyagraratha'® or Sivapuri.*® 

» A«. JVh , 33fa. 

10 S'a>a II fa 

11 Tha 5. 470. 

Xayd 15, p 158. 

Aed Nit. 333. 

^4 p 14 

Abkidlidna, IV. 26. 

Kalpa 6, p. Ib7. 
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_ According to the Mahdbhdiata, nouhein Pancala had its capital at 
Ahicchatra 01 ChatiaVati, while southern Pancala at Kampilya. 
AWeehatra is identical with modern Ramnagar in the Bareilly district.” 

Akkasthali 

Akkasthali and Anandapura are mentioned as two different places.*® 
Akkatthala was one of the fi\e places mentioned in Mathiua, others 
being Virathala, Paumatthala, Knsatthala and Mahathala *® 


Alabhiyd — a city 

It is said that Alabhiya was a centic of the satnanoid<'a^as^’‘ and was 
visited by Maha\ira-* From here he piocccdcd to Kuiidaka San- 
nivesa.*® At another t>me he tiavelled hcic from Vayaggama and 
proceeded to Seyavlya Alabhiya was also visited by Gosala 

Alabhiyaismenticncd as \lavlin Buddhist lilei atm e and svas located 
thirty jKy'flBflf from Sa\atthi and twelve ^ojanas ficm Bcnaics It lav 
between SavatthI and R<i]ag'ha and Buddha spcni rainy season heie 

Alasa^da — a countiy 

It is said that Bharata conquered this countiy (see Anga). 

In Mihndapailha Alasanda is mentioned with China, Bcnaies, Gand- 
hara and other countues The Mahdiamm lefci' to the town of Alasanda 
which was the chief citv of the Yona teiiitory ” 

It is identified with the town of Alexandiia loundcd by Alexander 
near Kabul in the Paiopanisadic countiy 

Amlakappd — a ciLy 

It IS mentioned that Vinalakappa was cisited by Pasa*®’ and Maha- 

vlra. 

Amalakkappa is identical with Allakappa of Buddhist liter.nture. 
Perhaps Allakappa lav not sciy fai fiom Vctln-dipa,®® which is stated to 
be situated on the wav fiom hlasai in Shahabad distiict to Vaisali 
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IS 
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2T 

91 
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c A c / , pp in, 70S 

JVitf Cu,l] p JS fMSSI 
Viit p 18 
Bhag,U 12 
See Supra, p 270 
Ibid 

Am Hit ,510 

Ibid , 15 , aliO Lao 

MalaUickaii, Diciwiiaij a/ Pali Pw/ei Hamei,im<hi \la\ i,” al'O see P iil I p. 160 , 
Hoernle, f Lfl Vppcndi\, pp 51-51 nok'> 

MilindabaHhtt p 127 
XXIX 39 

WflAfliamro tran« , p 1 04 jor also Dr Sylvain Lim’s. irticle “Alovander and Alexandrui 
in Indian Liteiaturc, ’ I II ^ , 1936, p 121 fl 
Hdyd 11, p 232 Piiya Sii 1 , Ata Ck,II, 100. 

G r It , p 24 1 
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Anandapura — a city 

Inandapura was situated near the mount ain-range of Vindhya.** 
It was a centre of trade where goods were carried by land route, by carts 
and other vehicles. It is said that the walls of the city were made of 
bricks.®* The citizens of Anandapura visited the river Saraswati and 
celebrated feast there.®* Anandapura was a centre of Jain monks,®* who 
are said to have travelled from here to Mathura ®® 

Anandapura is identified with Vadnagar in northern Gujerat, 
seventy miles south of Sidhpur ®® 

Andha — a country 

Andhra was considered as a non- Aryan country, but king Sampat 
is said to have opened it for movement of the Jain monks, along With the 
countries of Surattha, Dravida, Maharastra and Kudukka.®’ 

It IS said that the people of Andha were known for their cruel di.'- 
position {akuramata) Rice was called heie iddku ®“ 

Andhradesa is the country between the Godavari and the Krishpa 
including the district of Krishna*^® 

Andhapura — a city 

It is said that king Anandha was ruling over this city.*' 
Andhapura is mentioned in the Buddhist Jatakas. It was the capital 
of Andhra and was situated on the Telavaha river.*® 

Atiga — a kingdom 

Anga is mentioned as one of the Sixteen Janapadas and was included 
among the twenty five and a half Aryan countries withCampa as its capital. 

Angaloka is mentioned together with the countries of Simhala, Bab- 
bara, Cilayaloka, Javanadiva, Arabaka, Romaka, Alasanda and Kaccha 
which were conquered by Bharata.*® 

In Buddhist literature, Anga is included among the sixteen Mahd- 
Janapadas.** 
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Pirida JVir,'n,83, p 31 »B Ibid , I 3150 

Brh Bha Vr 1 1123 34 Suva Cu 263 

^rf Cu , p 5, p 434 
G D ,p 6 

Brh Bhd , 1 3289 , Ntsi Cu , 5, p 438 

Kya Bhd 7 120 p 24a, alhod Mahdbhd , IV 119 where Andhras are described as a 
rude race 

Brh Bhd Vr , Pi , 57 

G £ j 9 , p 02 , also £ // id / , pp 78, 258 

Brh Bhd , 4 5220 

I, p 1H,G E £,p 24 

Jairtbu , 52, p 217 a , Aia Cu , p 191 

The countries mentioned^arc Anga, Magadha, Kasi, Kosala, Vajji, Malla, Cell, Vamsa 
j Surasena, Assaka, Avanii, Gandhara and Kamboja, AuguttaTa 
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It is identical with the country about the modern districts of fihagal- 
pur and Monghyr.** 


AAjana — a mountain 

This mountain is referred to in the Avasyaka Curni 
Anjana Pavvaya is one of the six peak' of the Himalaya from which 
rose the five great rivers and round which were the seven lakes.*’ It 
is identified with the Suleiman range in the Punjab.*® 


AntaraHjtyd or Antaranji — a cily 

Antaranjiya is mentioned in the Thdndnga*^ Antaiafijiya is 
mentioned as a sdhti of the Jain itamanas in the Kalpasuha}'^ 

It may be identified with Atianji-kheia situated on the right bank 
of the Kali nadi, four miles to the south of Kaisana and eight miles 
to the north of Etah.“ 

Aojjhdf Avajjhd or Ujjhd'^^ — a uty 

Aojjha was the capital ol Kosala which is included among the 
twenty five and a half Aryan countries 

Aojjha is described as the birthplace of the second and fouilcenth 
Tirthankatas (See also Ikkhagabhfimi ; Kosala , Siikcta , Vmita, 
Visaha). 

During the Buddhist peiiod, Ayojjha on the Saiayii was the capital 
of Daksina Kosala, while that of Uttaia Kosala was Savatlhi on the 
Rapti. The capital cities of Kosala weie Savatthi and Saketa Ayodhya 
is about four miles fioin Fyzabad and phonetically coiresponds to modern 
Oudh.‘* 


Apdpd, Majjhmd Pdvd 01 Paid — a city 

It is said that Mahavira tiavellcd here liom Cliamruu and piocccded 
to Jambhiyagama where he attained Aerfllohood at the bank of the river 
Ujjuvaliya.“ 


C.Z).,p 7. 
p. 616 

Malalasekara, op cit , under “.^'ijana.” 

C. p. 8 

7.587. Also .if 1 a cu,p. Hi 
8 ,p 2 J 1 . 

C. A. G I,p 418r 

According to the Kiitf/AalirtAata/ySa (p 24), Aujjha, Avajjha, Kosala, Viniya, Sakeya, 
Ikkhigubhumi, Ramapuii and Kosala aie other names of Ayodhya. 

Aa. Mr , 382, 323 
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According tg the Vividhatlrthakalpa,^^ Majjhimapava was called 
Apavapuri but since Mahavira died here, it was changed into Pavapuri. 

It IS identified with Pawapuri seven miles to the cast of Bihar town 
in Bihar ” 

Arakkhun — a city 

It is stated that Arakkhurl was situated on the border {paccantajiai^ara) 
of Campa.” 

Its exact situation is not known. 

Aritthapura or Ritihapura — a city 

Aritthapura is mentioned in the commentary of the Panhavdgaiana 
Aritthapura is mentioned in Pali literature. It was the capital city 
of the Sivi kingdom. It lay on the road from Mithila to Pancala ®' 

Asiiagtri — a mountain 

This mountain was situated near Ujjei;ii.®^ 

Its exact situation is not known. 

Asmvaddava — a city 

It IS mentioned iii the Loramciitary ot the Utlaiddhyaynna 
Its exact location is unknown. 

Atthdvaya — a mountain 

It is said that Usabha attained salvation at this mouiUain AH Im- 
vaya was also visited by Goyama.®* (See also Ahicchatta) . 

It is mentioned that this mountain was connected with VcjailcDia 
and was eight yojanas in height and at its foot flowed the river Niy.irli "* 
A description of this mountain is given m the Tn’iasinaldkdpmu^aia- 
nta It was called Ast jpada because aiound it eight steps were made 

It was also known as Haradri, Kailasa and Sphatikadri 

Atthavaya is identical with Kailasa which is Kangrinpochc oi tlic 
Tibetans, situated about twenty five miles to the north of Miiiiasaiovara 
beyond Gangn.®® 


« P. 44. 

Dut* Gaz Paina, 

Aa Nit., 12t)7 , also see }\ayu It, p. 220 , Vatu, p 70 
4, p. 88 , see also Vaiu,, p 304 f 
Malaljsekar.i, op at , imdtr “Anithapura ’’ 

Alo Mr ,1304 The Va,ii (p 2Sll also meutioui Asiyagiri, but il \\as ‘>itual''ci i" 
Kosala. 

1, p. C. 

69 Jamba Su , 70 , p 27ft 
9* Aia. Mr., 307 , also I’Waa. Cu., p 180 
Vasu., pp, 30'i. 338 . 


66 ^'ol I, 0 78 11 , p 332 11 
6^ Ibtd , p 370 
68 G. V , p. 82. 
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Atihiyaggama — a village 

The older name of Atthiyaggama was Vaddhamina, where a temple 
was built upon an enormous heap of bones {althi) of the people and hence 
it came to be known as Atthiyaggama Mahavira is said to have journeyed 
to this place from Moraga Sannivesa The liver Veyavai flowed near 
this village. Mahavira is said to have passed first rainy season at this 
place.®® 

Dr. Law identifies it with Hatthigama which lay ou the high road 
from Vais^i to Pava.’® 

Avaha — a kingdom 

Avaha is mentioned aj one of the sixteen Janapadai in the Bhaga- 
It is not identified. 

Avakkhanda or Avarankada 

Avakkhanda is mentioned as an unholy place [kutitha) 

The text seems to be coi i upt and hence the place cannot be identified. 

Avanti — a kingdom 

Ujjeni was the capital ol Avanti (see Ujjcni). 

Avanli roughly coircsponds to modern Malw Nimar and adjoining 
parts of the Ccntial Piovinccs Avanti was divided into two parts : 
the northern part had its cajntal at Ujjeni, and the southern part, call- 
ed Avanti Dakainapatha, had Us capital at Mahissati or Mahismati.'® 

Avarakankd — a cily 

Itis staled that At aiakankiivis situated in ihcDhayaiklianiJadlva,’* 
a mythical region 

It is not identified. 

^vattagdma — a village 

Mahavira is 'tated to hat c journeyed to this place from Naugalo and 
’proceeded to Coraya baiinivcsa from here.’® 

Its exact situation is not known. 


See Supra., p. 257 

Mahdiha • Ilu Lije and hachings, p. 33. 

'1 See Supid 

NiA Cv . 11, p b83 

J* Bhaudcirkai, Charmuhnd Ledwa, 1D18, p. 64. 
jVojOjlo, p 1&5 f 
SceSupid p 268 
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Bdhala — a country 

This country was noted for its horses barley-meal (sattu) is 
mentioned as a common food here.''* 

It is the same as Vahika situated in the plains of the Punjab alongside 
Madra desa, between the Chenab and Sutlej ** 

Bahalv — a countiy 

Takkhasila was the capital of Bahali.’® It is said that Usabha en- 
trusted the kingdom of Vinita to Bharala and that of Bahali to Bahubali, 
and renounced the throne.*® It was a non- Aryan country and the maid- 
servants were brought from here.** 

It is the same as Vahlika and is identified with Balkh in modern 
Afghanistan. (See also Adamba). 

Bahusdlaga — a village 

It is said that Mahavira journeyed to this place from Maddaija and 
proceeded to the capital Lohaggala.** 

Its exact situation is not known. 

Bambhadiva — an island 

It is said that Bambhadiva was situated between the rivers Kanha 
and Benna, where five hundred monks aic said to have joined the Jain 
order of ascetics These tavasas*® were the forcruinieis of the Bambha- 
diviga of the Jain 5; mentioned in ths Kalpasutia.^*^ 

Its exact location is not known. 

Bambhanagdma — a village 

It is stated that Mahavli a journeyed to this place fiom Suvannakha- 
laya and proceeded to Campa, *‘ 

Its cxact'situation is not known. 

Bambhatthalaya — a city 

It is stated that the sixth Tirthankara received his first alms here.*® 


« Iva Ntr , p. 679. 
n Acd. Ti , 1. 1, p. 4a. 

Dr Motichand’s article ; Geographical and Economic Studies in the Mahabharala 
J U P.S. Vol. XVII, pt. I, pp. 46 f. 

Ava.Ca,p 180. 

SO I6td.sp.lbO. 

81 JVaya,!, p.21. 

81 SeeS^ra.,p. 269. 

88 Aea Ti., p. 514a. , 

84 8,p 233. ' , * , 

88 Sw Supra., p. 2o8. 

88 Ava, Ntr , 323, 
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It seems that Bambhatthalaya was anothei name of Hatthinaura. 
It is said in the Vasudevahitdl that wherever the venerable ascetic Usabha 
travelled in Hatthinilpura for alms, people made a jewel-seat [manipidkiyci) 
m his honour and since then came into being Bambhatthala 

Batmdsd — a river 

It is said that the com was cultivated by flood in this river,®* 

Several rivers of this name are noticed It is difficult to identify 
this river. 

Baravai — a tity 

Baravi (Da aravati) wa> the capital of Surattha which is counted 
among the twenty fii'e and a half Aryan countries. Baravi is described 
in several texts of the Jains and mentioned as nine^q/aMflj in extension 
and twelve in length, sun ourided by the stone walls*® To the north-east 
ofthe city was located the mountain Revaya®® and nearby was the Nanda- 
navana garden ivith the shiinc of Surappia Jakkha ®* 

Biiravai was the home of Andhagavanhi®* and Kanha Vasudeva.®* 
Itis said that Baravai was dc-tioyed bv the sage Dhayana due to the 
excessive drinking of the Yadava princes ®* 

Baravai was a cenue of tiade and people travelled here from 
Nepala pattana(’) by boat-, {htad) 

In the Vasudiiahindi, BTuag" is mentioned as a chief town ofthe four 
viz , Anattha, Kusattha, burattha and Sukkarattha.®’ Ac- 
cording to the Mahdbhu/tilc, on account of the pressure of Jarasandha, 
Krs'naleft Mathuia and founded the city of Dvaraka near the mountain 
Raivataka.'® 

Baravai is identified with modem Junagadh situated very near the 
Raivataka hills and is different from Dvaraka on the sea-shore.®* 

Bennd — a nier 

The city of Benniiyada was situated on the bank ofthe river Benna.**® 
It IS identified with the Wain Ganga, m the Central Provinces. It is 
a tributary of the Godavari 


*» p 165, cf C J G / , pp 306-18. 

»• Brh Bhd Vr , I 1239 

See e g , Ndyd , o, p. 68 , Anla,, 1, p. 4f } Niryd 6 ; Brh. Bhd.j 1. 1123. 

90 Ndyd ,5,y 68 . •* Ibid, p. 5. 

•• Anta,l.p.i[ •* Mdyd,S,p 68 . 

9* Anta ,5, p 25 , also Aia, Air 325, Ava, Cu , 11, p. 19. 

9' Ana Ca, p 553 
•0 JVuf Ca , p 110 (Mss) 

9’ p 77. 

9* Sabha 14, , for the description of DvaraU, see op cit 57 ; Hartiamsa (II. 58) ; 

see also Ghata Jdlaka (No 434), IV, p. 82 IT 
,99 \ K Bhittasah, / II.Q, 1934 pp 541-60 1 

'09 iea Oa p 547. '01 Disl , Gaz. Bhanddrd, 1908, pp. 240 if. 
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Bennayada or Venmya^ — a city 

The citywas situated on the bank of the Benna. and hence it was call- 
ed Bennayada.“* It was a centre of trade and the merchants landed 
here with various merchandise while reluming fiom Pfuasakula It 
Is said that Bennayada was visited by Seniya when he was a piincc*®* 
According to the Brhatkathdkosa, Vinyatatapiua was located m 
Virata.^®” 


Bhaddilapura — a city 

Bhaddilapura was_the capital of Malaya which is counted among the 
twenty five and a half Ai yan countries It is said that Bhaddilapui a tvas 
visited by Aritthancmi,^®® and was the biithplacc of the tenth Tilllm- 
va>a 

It lb identified with Bhadia, a village ncai Kuluhn. hill about si\ 
miles from Hunterganj in the Hazaiibagh disti ict, wluih somrtimf s b.ick 
was reputed as the biithplacc of the tenth Tolhankaia, but liiuoii.s1\ 
enough it is now entirely unknown to the jains 


Bhaddiya — a city 

It IS said that Malnwha passed two rainy seasons here. lie is 
said to have journeyed hcie fiomPunnakalasa and proceeded to fCa^alig- 
gama ; at anothei time he travelled licic fiom Sfilisisa and proceeded to 
Magadha 

Bhaddiya was a city in the Aiiga kingdom and was visited bv 
Buddha 

It is identified with modern Monghyr.^^^ 


Bhanga or Bhangl — a kingdom 

Bhanga is included among the twenty five and a half Aryan countnes 
with Pava as the capital. 

Bhanga is mentioned in the Mahdbhdiata (II .SI. 11). It included 
the districts of Hazaiibagh and Manbhum”* 


Am Su , 130, p 137. 

1®* Uttara Ti p 64. 

'®4 Ava Cu , p 546. 

!«• 80 70f 
M6 ^fl,3,p 7f 
101 Ava JVir , 383. 

101 Dist Caz Hazartbagh, p 202. 

Ml See Supra, p 259 

110 Dhammapada A , Vol I, p 384. 

111 Rahul Sankrityayana, Vinaya Pifaka., p. 248n. 
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Bhansunildya (?) 

It IS mentioned in the Nisltha Curnt. It is said that at the time of 
the feasts the bahuraja ascetics assembled here.^“ 

The text seems to be corrupt and hence it cannot be identified. 


Bharukacchahamnl — a village 

This village was situated in Surattha.*'* 

Its exact location is not known. 

Bharuyakactha — a ciiy 

Bharuvakacchawasarenlieof trade and is quoted as an example of 
rfonamKitAfljWheregoodsweiecarried by land route as wellas water route.“* 
Bharuyakaccha was visited by acarya Vairabhui.^’® Here people 
celebrated the feast in honour of Kundalamentha, a vanamantara god,“’ 
who IS said to have built the tank Bhuyatalaya to the north of the city.“® 
The distance between Ujjeni and Bharuyakkacha is said to have been 
twenty five yojanas, which was traversed by Lohajangha, an errand- 
carrier of Pajjoya m one day 

According to the Vnidhaluthakalpa, Bharuaccha was the beauty of 
Lada.”® 

Bharukaccha is mentioned in the Buddhist Jiitakas. It was a sea-port 
town from which the ships used to sail for different countries. 

It IS identified with modem Broach.”^ 

Bheranda 

It is said that Bheranda was known for its sugarcane.”* 

Its location cannot be identified. 

Bkillamdla — a city 

It IS said that dramma, a silver coin, was current in this town.?** 
It is identified with modern Bhinmala, a town in the Jaswantpur, 
district of Jodhpur.*** 


11* 12, p 810. 

11* Vya.Bhd,\Q 10, Uttard Tj , 4, p. 78a. 

1“ Bjh. Bhd Vr , 1 1090 
“* lya. Bhd , 3. 68 
111 Brh Bha p 3150. 
i» /W,3 4220 f 
1'* Ava. Cu , II, 160 

11® p. 20. 

Ill C.4G/,p. 374. 

Ill Jiid , 3, 365. 

1*1 Brh Bhd , Vr. 1. 1969 ; Ntsi. Cu., 10. p. 616. 
C,A.G.I., p. 607. 
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BhimapalU — a milage 

• • I , h • 

■ (see Vasantapura). 

Bhog&kada — a city 

It is said that king Hatthimitta, tlie i uler of Ujjeni, took to the ascetic 
life and proceeded to Bhogakada 

According to the Vasudevalmuli, Bhoyakada was situated near the 
Vindhya region 

Reference is made to Bhojakata in the Bharhut inscriptions The 
Sabhaparva (32) of the Malidbimaia mentions Bhojakata and Bhojakata- 
pura as two places m the South conquered by Sahadeva Bhojakata is 
the same as Bhoja or Bhojya of the Puraiias and it is a country of the 
Vindhya region 

Bhogapura — a rify 

It IS said that Mahavlrajourneyed to this place from Sumsumarapura 
and proceeded to Nandiggama or Nandipura. Here he was caused 
considerable annoyance by Mahenda Khattiya 

It IS mentioned that a variety of stone was available here which was 
used for polishing the pots of the monks.^“® 

Bhogagamanagara is mentioned in Pali literature Buddha 
proceeded to Pava from here It lay between Pava and vesali 

Bhultssara — a holy place 

It is said that a poor Brahmana of Anandapura stood here in fast, 
but was asked to go to Kaccha and offer food to the sdvagas there.^“ 
It is not identifiable 

Bhuyataldya — a tank 

Bhiiyatalaya was a tank to the north of Bharuyakatcha (See Bharuya- 
kaccha). 

Cakkapura^a city 

It is said that the seventh Tittkayara received his first alms at this 
place.^®* 

It is not identified. 

ns Ultard cu, 2, p. 63 — 

p 100. 

HT G E B ,p 62, also P H A. /., p 77. 

1*8 See Supra., p 260. 

H9 Pmda Mr Ti ,15 
HO Digha n, p 126. 

Ml SuUainpata, V. I 38 

19* Ava cu,n, 291. . 

IBS Aj)a. ffir, 325 , also Vasu., p. 210. 
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Camari — a village. ^ 

It is mentioned that Camari was an inaccessible village of the BhiUas', 
whicli was situated on the way to Sankhapurafrom Vararitisi.^** 

It IS not identifiable. 


Campa — a city 

Campa was the capital of Anga which was considered a^ong the 
twenty five and a half Aryan countries. Campa was included first among 
the ten ancient capitals of India 

Campa is enumerated as a holy plaee along with the mountain Sam- 
meya, where salvation could be attained.*®® It is mentioned as the placci 
of birth and salvation of the twelfth titthayam Mahavira and his chief 

disciple Ajja Suhamma are said to have visited Campa frequently ;*** 
Campa was also frequented by Gosala*®“ and Jamah, Managa 
was ordained here by his father Sejjambhava.*®* 

A detailed description of Campa and its beautiful shrine Punna- 
bhadda is given in the where Mahavira, moving in the company 

of a large number of monks and nuns, arrived, and the king Kuniya with 
his paraphernalia went on his pilgrimage It is mentioned that in 
Campa the first and the tenth sections of the fifth chapter of the Bhagvatl 
were preached by the Teacher,*®® and Uvdiagadasdo and Antagadadasdo, 
the seventh and the eighth Angas of the Jam Canon, were explained by 
Ajja Suhamma to his disciple Jambu *®® 

Kuniya was a well-known king of Campii, who, after the death of his 
father, did not liketostayinRayagihaandshiltedhis capital to Campa.**® 
Campa was noted for commcice, and tiadcrs sailed from here to 
different places for trading purposes We come across a beautiful des- 
cription of sea-faring merchants in the Ndyddhammahahd^^^ Several 
merchants such as Makandi*®*, Dhaija*®® and Palitta**® are mentioned 
in Campa 

Campa was visited by Buddha several times and it was celebrated 
for its beautiful lake, Gaggara. Its actual site is probably two villages 
Campanagar and Campapur near Bhagalpur *®° 


See Supra. 

*” BrA.SAa ,Vr. 1. 1227 
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Car. eS , 1, p. 7. 

SQ.1,2,10. 

Bhag , 5. 
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/W., 9, p. 121 ff. 

/W,16, p. 158. 
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Garjiagapura — a city 

It is said that kingjiyasattu was ruling over the city of Khiipaitthiya, 
when the buildings ofthe city came to ruin, the architects selected a gram- 
field abounding in fruits and flowers, where Ca?agapura was founded 
According to the tradition, Ganagapura is another name of Rayagiha 


Gatfoyagama — a village 

Canayagama was situated in Golla and was the birthplace of 
Canakya.^'* 

Its exact situation is not identifiable. 


Gandahkagd — a river 

Candabhiiga was one of the five great tributory rivers of Sindhu, 
others being Sataddu, Vibhasa, Vilattha and Eravati.^'* 

According to Buddhist literature, it was eighteen leagues in length 
and had a rapid current.^°* 

It is identified with modern Chenab.*®* 

Candapa 

It is referred to in the Mrydsaliydo}^^ 

It is unidentifiable. 

Candd^and — a city 

Candanana is mentioned as a birthplace of the eighth Titthayaia?'^' 
It is identified with modern Candravati, a village near Benares. It 
Was also known as Gandramadhava.”® 


Cedi— a kingdom 

Cedi was one of the twenty five and a half Aryan countries with 
Suttivai as its capital. 

It roughly corresponds to modern Bundelkhand and the adjoining 
region.^'® 


m ilva. cu ,n, p. 168. 

Ava. cH p. 663 ; according to the Buddhist tradition, CSpakya was a resident of Takka- 
sila (Mahavama p. 181). 

“» Jha. 6. 470. 

*•4 The com. on the LUgha,, III, p. 878. 

Law, Ceog., p. 88. 
lee 3.7, 

iM.Mr.382. 

1 ** PrSciiuUlrlhamSla, Pt. I, 0. 4.' 

IH G. E. B.t p. 16. 
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Ceiya — a scUlement [samivesa) 

It is referred to in the Avaiyaka Niryukti}^ 
Its exact location is unknown. 

Chagalapuia — a city 

It is mentioned in the Vivdgasufa^^ 

It is unidentifiable. 


Chammdni. — a village 

Mahavira is said to have arrived here from Men^hiyagama and 
proceeded to Majjhima Pava.*®* 

Its exact location is not knotvn. 

Chattagdpun — a milage 

Chattaga is referred to in the Avaiyaka Mtyukh}^^ 

It is unidentifiable. 

Cittakuda — a mountain 

It is said that SukosaUi stood here in meditation and was devoured 
by a tigress Cittakuda is mentioned along with the mountain 
Gopalagiri 

It is identified with Kamptanathgii i in Bundelkhand.^®® 

Cordya — a settlement 

It is said that Mahaviia arrived here from Kumara Sannivesa and 
proceeded to Pitthicampa ; at another time he is said to have travelled 
here from Avattagama and proceeded to Kalambuka Sannivesa.’®* 
Perhaps it may be identified with Ghoreya in Lohardugga district 
in Bengal 


GuUdhimavania- — a mountain 

This mountain was visited by Vairasami, who arrived here from 
Mahesari.’®® 
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See Supra, p> 260. 

4 o 0 . 

Marapa 466. 

SAa^., Ti; 7. 6. 

C. E. B., p. 40. 

See Supra, p. 268. 

Index Geographicus Indicus., p. XXV, J. F. Banesi, 1881. 
77. p. 390a. 
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It may correspond to the southern slopes of the Himalayan tract. 
Daddara — a countiy 

This country was noted for its sandalwood 

Dardura was a mountain in the extreme south of India. In the 
Mahdbharata Malaya and Dardura are mentioned as the two highest 
mountains in the extreme south.”* 

Dadhabhumi 

Dadhabhumi was said to be inhabited by many Mlecchas. Maha- 
vira arrived here from Sanulatthiyagama and proceeded to Pcdha- 
lagama.*** 

It may be identified with Dalabhum in Singhbhum district in Bengal 
Dakkhir^ Mahurd — a city 

Same as Fandu Mahura 
Dakkht^vdcdla 

Mahavira is stated to have arrived here from Moraga Sannivesa and 
proceeded to Uttaravacala.**® 

Its exact site is not known. 

Dakkhindvaha — southern division of India 

Dakkhinavaha was a great centre of the Jains and was praised much 
by the Jam monks.”* It is mentioned that there were many houses of 
the sdvagas in this land and the Jam monks were offered plentiful alms.”® 
Dakkhinavaha was visited by VairasamI 

The people of Dakkhinavaha are characterised as dull It is said 
that people from Magadha were very clever and they understood a thing 
merely by signs, people from Kosala by seeing, people from Pancala by 
half hearing, and people from Dakkhinavaha understood nothing unless 
they were told explicitly.*” The people from Daksinapatha put on 
dress quite unlike that of Uttaravaha.”® The blacksmiths and wine- 
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ffayd. 8, p. 98, etc. 

II 10.33f. 

Sec Supra., p. 260. 

See Supra, p, 267. 

Cf Brh Bha , Vf , 1 2697. 

Nisi Cu , 15, p. 090. ' 

Ai>a Cu , p. 404. 

Bha., 10. 192 , cf. 

BuddhiTvasatipSrvena dakfinyam dakfi^pahe, 

PaisSiiyam pascime dese parufyam coUarapahe. 

(Gi[git MS. of the Vinaya pifaka, I, H, ^., 1938, p. 416). 
Dar. Cu , 1. p. 17. 
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sellers were despised in this country,^” and unlike Uttaravaha one was 
allowed to marry one's maternal uncle’s daughter.^®® It is said that the 
barley-meal was difficult to get here in summer 

King Sampai, fust of all is said to ha\e conquered Ujjcni, and then 
the whole of Dakkhinas aha and is said to have brought all neighbouring 
kings under his subjugation 

It is the tract of land lying to the south of the Ganges and to the north 
of Godavari 

DamHa {Draiida) — a count)}' , 

Damila was counted among the non-Aryan countries Magadha 
Malava, Maharastra, Lata, Karnataka. Dravida, Gauda, Vidarbha and 
other countries are mentioned as places of origin of desibhdsd ^regional 
language) It is said that the maid-servants known as Damili were 
brought from this country’'' Damill was also known as a script (/iti) 

It IS mentioned that it was very difficult to get a shelter for the Jain 
monks in the country and undei such circumstances the> svere allowed, 
to sta\ under a tree.^®^ The corn w as grow n here b\ the w ater of tanks, 
and rice W'as known as cota m this countn ('see also Andha) 

The Damilas are identified with the Tamils Kavcripattana was 
a sea-port town in the Damila kingdom W'hicli is generally identified 
with the Malabar Coast oi Northern Ceylon 

Dandakdranna or Kutn^hak'vakaila — a foi^'st 

It is mentioned that Khandaga was ruling over Campa i or accord- 
ing to some, Savatchi'i,^"' who ga\e his sister Purandaiaj'asa to Dandagi, 
the ruler of Kumbhakarakada in marriage In course oftime Kha^d^ga 
took to the ascetic life and wandering about, reached Kumbhakarakada, 
where he was crushed to death by the king’s envoy It is said, after death 
Khandaga was bom among the Agnikumara gods and burnt the whole 
city to ashes This place came to be knowm as Dandakaranna.^®® 
Dandakaranna is identified with the region round about the river 
Godaaari in the district ofNasik and adjoining parts of Maharastra 

AuF Ci7,lC, p 1117. 

Das Ci7, 1, p 17. 

Bih Bka Vr , 1. 2889. 

I6«/, 1.3276. 

G. E B, p. 48 
*8* Brh Bkd, Vr., 1 1231. 

1S5 Supra, p. 107. 

*88 See Supra, p 176 
*8T Brh Bka , Vr , 3 3749 
^88 Ibtdyl 1239. 

‘8“ Das Cu,7, p 236 
““ G £ B , p 63. 

*88 Cf Brh. Bha,\. 3274 , UUara Cb , p 73 ; UUara 77 , p 36. 

*88 Nisi Cb, 16, p 1113. Also cf She Jdtaka (III, No 463) and the Bdmayana (VII. 

81. 10), where Kumbhavati wi. destroyed by a shower of sand. 
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DatOapwa — a city 

King Dantavakka is mentioned as the ruler of Dantapura.”* 
According to Pali literature, Dantapura was the capital of Kalinga 
Various identifications of Dantapura have been put forward.^ M. Sylvain 
L4vi identifies it with the Paloura of Ptolemy and places it in the neigh- 
bourhood of Ghicacole.*®* 

Dasatma — a kingdom 

Dasanna is counted among the twenty five and a half Aryan countries 
with Mattiyavai as its capital. 

Dasarna is identified with Vidisa or Bhilsa region in Gwalior.”® 

Dasannaku^ or Gayaggapadagtri — a mountain 

The mountain Dasannakugla was also called Gayaggapadagiri (see 
Gayaggapadagiri) A description of this mountain is given in the .ifoor- 
yaka Curni. It was situated to the north-east of Dasannapura and is 
said to have been visited by Mahavira.“’ 

Its exact location is not known. 

Dasannapura or Elakacchapura—a city 

Dasannapura was a centre of trade and is quoted as an example of 
thalapattana, where goods were carried by land.”® 

Dassanapura was also known as Elagacchapura (see Elagacchapura) . 

Dasapura — a city 

It is said that when Uddayana, taking pajjoya as prisoner, returned 
to Viibhaya, his army, including the ten kings, was held up by rains, and 
halted in the middle of the journey where the ten kings, fearing an attack, 
built mud walls around them for safety. Later on, this place was occupi- 
ed by some merchants and since then this place came to be known as 
Dasapura.^*® 

Ajja Rakkhia was a native of Dasapura and from here he is said to 
fhave gone to Pataliputra for study.®®® 

Dasapura is identified with modem Mandsor.*®® 
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Dhamma^ zklabkwnikd — a dfy 

Dh ammacakkabh^ika was anpriigr nam»> of Talckhasila (see TaU:- 

hasila] 

Dhannakada 

It is said that the thirteenth Titthayam received bis first atme sit 
this place.’ 

It may be identified with Kupari in the Balasar district in Tt««ngal« 
it was also jtnotvn as Kopaka or Kopakataka.*®* 

Dhannaura — a settlement 

Dhannaura was located in the country of Virata,*** 

Its exact location is not known. 

Dilatdhjd 

Dilavaliya was knotm for its mules (assatara) ,*** 

It cannot be identified. 

Pimbkaniaka 

It is said that the corn was cultivated here by flood in die 
Mahiravana 

Perhaps this place was situated in Konkaua.*®’ 

Dira — an Island 

It is said that Diva ivas situated to the south of Surattha It is 
quoted as an example of jc/s/af/ana where goods were carried by boats.**® 
Diva and Jona are mentioned as countries known for the cemetery 
[matagalena ^ Diva ivas also knoivn for its com known as Sdhkataka*^ 
It may be identified with the island of the Arab. The Arabians call 
their habitat "Jazirat al Arab ’ — “The Island of the Arab’’, as it is sur- 
rounded by water on three sides and by sand on the fourth .*“ 


-i'.a \ir ,324 

Pfa.i 'c Jai’\ Bengal, Bihax and Onssa. Howerer, Dharmafeataka is identified 

with Dharaniknt m the Knshna or Guntur dutiict m Che Madras Presidency ; C. A. 
G I , p 737 , also sec of iks Madras GoJ Museum ; Amaraoti sculptures in 

the hladras Go.t Muai um, b> G. Sivarama Murti, 1942, p 4. 

*** Vttara Ti , ], p JjOf 
Das cu h n 213 
Brh Brd \r 1 1239 

See Pi'-r L.' yri-' a’lP.i p. 39 where MaUikarjuna is called ^lahiras'anadhipati. 

Bi’ /? 7,3 JaUlf. Aiii i,u,2, p 225. 

Brh B'la, Vp 1.1090. 

Acd ed., p. 370. 

**“ Brh Bkd, 3 3891. 

Hiitorj of the Arabs, p 8, by Filhp Hitti, London, 1937. 
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Durullakuviya — a village 

This village was situated near Bharuyakaccha.*^* 

Its exact location is not identifiable. 

Elakacchapura — a city 

It was also known as Dasannapura. It is said that a srdvikd was 
given in marriage to a heretic, who used to insult her. As a result of this, 
It is stated that the eyes of the heretic were plucked off by some divine 
power. But the srdvikd was faithful to her husband, so she stood in medi- 
tation and asked for the eyes of her lord to be given back. Thereupon the 
eyes of the heretic were replaced by the eyes of an immediately killed 
ram (edaga) . Then the people began to call the heretic by the name of 
Edakaccha (having the eyes of a ram) and since then Dasannapura came 
to be known as Elakacchapura 

This town was situated on the bank of the river Vatthaga.*^* Ela- 
kaccha is said to have been visited by Mahagiri Erakaccha is men- 
tioned in Pall literature.’^® 

It may be identified with Eracha in Tahsil Moth, district Jhansi, 
which is situated on the right bank of Betwa.’^’ 

(1) Erdvat — a river 

Eravai was one of the five great tributaries ol the Sindhu.’’® 

It is same as the river Ravi m the Punjab. 

(2) Erdvai — a river 

This Eravai lay near the town of Kunala where it flowed half a 
yqjana in extent The water of this river was knee-deep and could be 
crossed easily by keeping one foot in water and another in air Some 
places of Eravai were dry and the Jain monks were allowed to go begging 
alms after crossing this river.”® 

The Vasudevaliindi mentions a forest Bhiiyarayana on the bank of 
Eravai.”® 

Eravai is identified with Aciravati, the river Rapti in Oudh, on which 
the town of Savalthi was situated.*” 

Gdnuya — a settlement 

It is said that Mahavira arrived here from Vcsali and proceeded to 
Salisisayagama.**® 

Its exact location is not known. 


•1* Alia. Nn Dtjnkd,121i *1* Ava cu ,p 226, also see p 81 f. 

*•* Ava eu., II, p, 156 f. *'® Ava JVir 1278. 

*18 Pelavatlku 2 7. 

Dioi Ga^. o/J'W. Vol. XXIV, p. 264ff. 

*1* See Supra, p 276. 

*'« Kalpa Su , 9-12 , Sr/i. Su , 4-33 ; Srh. BhS 4‘5039, 6653 j cf. AUguttafa IV, p. 101. 
»»o p. 323. 

•*i C. £ £.,^. 35f. See Supra, p, 259. 
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Gandat — a river 

Gandai flowed between Vesali and Vaniyagama. Mahavira is 
stated to have crossed this river while going to Vaniyagama from Vesali.*” 
The rivers Banaganga and Gandai are mentioned in the Vividhatirtha- 
kdpa entering into Mithila 

It is identified with the river Gandak in the district of Muzafiar- 


Gandhdra — a kingdom 

The kingdom of Gandhara is mentioned at several places in Jain 
texts. It is said that a layman (sdvaga) journeyed from Gandhara to 
Viibhaya to pay leverence to the sandalwood idol of Mahavira which 
was in possession of king Udayana.**® 

Puskaravati and Taksasila were two capital cities of Gandhara. It 
comprised the di<!tricts of Peshawar and Rawalpindi in the northern 
Punjab **' 


Gangd — a river 

The Gahga is counted among the five great rivers.*** 

It is stated that Bharata built the shrines ofthe Arhats on the mountain 
Atthavaya To protect these shrines Janhukumara, the eldest son of 
Sagara, made a moat around the mountain and filled it with water ofthe 
Ganges, and hence the Ganges came to be known as Janhuvi But it is 
said that this water filled the dwellings of the Nagas, and the Naga kings 
blazing with anger burnt the sons of Sagara to death. Later on, 
Bhagiratha, the son of Janhukumara removed this water and hence the 
Ganges came to be known as Bhaglrathi.*** 


Gangdmandiia — a mountain 

It is said that Vinhukumara practised penance on this mountain. 
He is said to have reached Hatthinapura from here by air.**® 

It is not identified. 
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Uttard Ti , 18, p 234af For the Hindu tradition see /taiB^aiia, II 60-12 il; Dey, 
op cit p 79 , Paigitar’s A I H T 273 n 
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GaAgapura — a city 

- This city is referred to in the Vivdgasuya.*^^ 

It is not identified. However, one Gangapur town is mentioned in 
the Gonda district.*®® 

Ga^gdsdyara — a holy place 

It is said that when the water of the Ganges was removed from the 
dwellings of the Nagas, the Ganges was taken back to the eastern ocean 
and since then this confluence was known as Gangasayaratittha.®*® 

It is same as Sagara sangama, mentioned in the Mahdbhdrata 
(III- 115) It is a celebrated place of pilgrimage near the mouth of the 
Ganges *** 

Gauda — a country 

The country of Gauda was known for its silk-garments [diikula) 

The whole of Bengal was denominated eastern Gauda from its capital 
ofthe same name, the ruins of which lie near Malda at a distance of about 
ten miles,®*® 

Gayaggapadagiri — a mountain 

Gayaggapadagiri was another name of Dasannakuda, situated in 
Dasannapura This mountain was visited by Mahavira when king 
Dasannabhadda set out on his elephant to pay him reverence At this 
time it is said that the elephant stood on his forefeel and by a superhuman 
power, its feet touched the mountain and left imprints. The king 
having noticed this wonder renounced the world and since then this 
mountain came to be known as Gayaggapadagiri. Mahagiri is said to 
have practised penance on this mountain.®*® 

This mountain is also known as Indapada and was surrounded by 
villages on all six sides.®*® (see also Ahicchatta; Elakacchapura) 

Gayaura — a city 

Gayapura was the metropolis of Kuru which is counted among the 
twenty five and a half Aryan countries. It is another name of Hattina- 
pura. (see Hatthinapura). Gayapura was the birthplace of the six- 
teenth, seventeenth and the eighteenth Titthayaras.*^* 


Ml 9, p 56. 

M» See Imp Gaz under “Gangapur” ; PwJ. Gaj Cojida Vol. XLIV, 1905, p 261. 
>13 Uttard Ti 18, p 235a. 

134 G D v> 171- 

1*3 Acd Ti II, p 361a, Vya, Bkd. 7 '32. 

laa C £),p 63 Aho see Hisjory of Bengal, Vol I, pp. 1211.-' 

131 Aia Air Dipikd, \ Ava. Ti. o, i&S, 

133 Brh Bhd 3 4841. 

*81 ira. Mr. 383. 
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Girmuha — a mountain 

Girimuha was situated on the bank of the river Vatthaga which 
flowed between Kosambi and Ujjetia.**® (see also Vatthaga). 

Its exact location is not known. 

Ginnayara — a city 

This town was located near the mountain Ujjenta and hence was 
called Girinagara 

Girinagara or Girinar is identified with modem Junagadh, which \ 
lay near the mountain Ujjayanta.®** It is also called Raivataka 

Giripkulliya — a city 

GiriphuUiya is mentioned in the Ptnda Mryukti.*** 

It is not identifiable 

(1) Gobbaragdma — a ullage 

Gobbaragama was located m Magadha between Rayagiha and 
Campa It was frequented by Mahavira.**' 

Its exact situation is not known. 

(2) Gobbaragdma — a image 

This village was situated near the city of Vaidisa.**® 

Its exact situation is not known 

Gobhiimi 

It was so called because the cows used to gra25e here. This place was 
frequented by Mahavira who arrived here from Unnaya and proceeded 
to Rayagiha Pasubhumi is mentioned in the Mahdbkdrata (Sabha. 
27-8) and may be identified with Gomoh 

Golla — a country 

The country of Golla is leferred to in Jain texts in several places. 
It is said that the month oicaitra was very cold in this country and hence 
the Jain monks were allowed to wear two garments, one under and one 


if.a Nir 1282 

**l Anu stt 130, p 137 , also Aea, cS pp 339, 359 
G £ 5 , p 68. 

461, p. 133 

*** Ana. ci,, p 297 , Ava. Nir 644. 

Ava cu , p. 469. 

Bih Bkd. 6 6096. 

See Supra, p. 269; Ava, Ti. p. 284a. 
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upper.**® The murder of any human being was as much condemned 
here as the slaying of a Brahmana.**® A concoction was prepared in 
this country from dried mango- chips and was used as a drink Virahya, 
a vegetable root, was known here as valh,^^^ and pdlaga as saga *** GoIIa 
was also noted iox ankakareluya and other vegetables *'* 

It may be identified with Goli situated on the Gallaru, a tributary 
of the river Kistna in Guntur district. This was an important place in 
ancient India and here the inscriptions of the Iksvakus were recently disco- 
vered.*'® The mention of Golla and Golalcarya in the Sravanabelagola 
inscriptions also testifies that this country was situated in South.*'* 

Gopdlagiri — a mountain 

This mountain is mentioned along with Citrakuta (see Citrakuta) 
TheCatummsatiprabandha mentions one Gopalgiri in Kanyakubja.*" 
It is not identifiable 

Goragiri — a mountain 

Under the spring of this mountain an idol of Siva is mentioned ''® 
Goratha Hill is a small isolated hill about five or six miles to the west 
of the valley of old Rajagrha.*” 


Goydvari — a river 

Paitthana was situated on the bank of this river *" 

Godavari is considered to be one of the holiest rivers in Southern 
India and had its source in Brahmagiri, situated on the side of a village 
called Tryambak which is twenty miles from Nasik.*'® 

Gudasatthanayara — a city 

This city is referred to in the Avasyaka Curm.^^° 

This city was situated not far from Broach.*®' 


**• AcS iff p. 274 
S^a. cU p. 357. 

Acd. eu , p. 340 

Brk BkS Vtsefa euriii, 1 2094. 

Jed cB,p 341. 

1S3 Bulletin of the Madras Government Museum, Vol. I, pt I p. 1, by T. N. Ramchandran 
isi Jain SilSlekha Sangraha pp 26, 69, 73 etc., Bombay, 1928, by Prof. Hiralal 
»t 9, p. 67 

JVui eu , p. 18 (MSS) 

«i G. D , p 71. 
sn Brh. Bha 6 6244 fl*. 

*»9 G.E.B.p 67. 
leo p 642. 

Ul Prabhdvakacanta, p 34. 
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Guttka 

la :ka (cow‘-penJ Gi^akya is said to have bceo burnt to death by 
Subandhu.** 

According to the ^rAa/^d/Aotoiajdiis cow-pen was situated in Alaha- 
krauncapura which lay to the west of the forest, Da^lQipatha.*" 

Its exact location is not known. 

Haladdma (’) 

Haladama is mentioned as a land of heat 

Ha la IS a town in the Hyderabad district, Sind.*” Are diey 
identical ? 


Halidduga or Haledduyd — a village 

Maha\-ira arrived here from Savatthi and proceeded to Nahgala.*“ 

Its exact situation is not known. 

Hatthidha or Hatihijama — a /crest 

This forest was located to the north-west of Sesadaviya, a water-shed, 
which lay to the north-ivest of Nalanda Lord Goyama is stated to have 
composed here a chapter known as Nalandaijja.*” 

Its exact location is not known, 

Hatthikappa or Hatthakappa — a city 

This town ivas visited b) e Pandavas.*” Another reference to 
Hatthikappa is made in the commentaiy on the UUaradhyayana. When 
Baravai ivas burnt Rama and Kajciha passed through Surattha and 
reached the outskirts of Hatthikappa 

Hatthakappa is identified with Hathab near Bhavnagar in Gujerat. 
In the Vail a bhi Grants i^jSsad.) of Dharmasena I, it is called Hasta- 
vapra De\'a\ijaya in his Pdndavacarita mentions that the mountain 
Raivataka was at a distance of twel\ej(ya«flr from HastikaJpa.*’® 

Hatthindura — a city 

Hatthinaura was situated in Kuru or Kuruja^ala and was included 
among the ten metropolises of ancient India. 


*•* Bhatta , 162, p 30 
143. 76f. 
iea eS ,p 317 
Stnd Gazetteer, p 606. 

See Supra, p. 258. 

J” Suya Su II., 7-70, Thd. Ti 9-3 , p 433a. 
les JV-iraMe,? 199f. 
fr® 2,p 39 a 

Ancient India as described by Ptolemy, Me CnDdle, Cal., 1927, p. 160 ; aln Bechaidas, 
Bhag,.an Mahdvira nl Dharmakalhao, p. 244, 
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It is said that Usabha received his first alms in Hatthinaura.®” 
Hatthinapura was frequented by Mahavira, who is said to have ordained 
king Siva®” here (see also Gayaura). 

It is identified with an old town in Mawana Tahsil in Meerut.®” 

Hattfasm — a city 

Hatthisisa was a centre of trade and a number of sea-going merchants 
of this town arc mentioned to have started for Kaliyadiva for trade.®” 
This town was visited by Mahavira, who arrived here from Malaya and 
proceeded to Tosali ®” 

Its exact situation is not known 

Hempura — a city 

The city was known for the celebration of the festival of Indra.*” 
Its situation is unknown. 

Htmavanla — a mountain 

It is mentioned as an abode of the sage, Phalahara ®®’ 

Himavanta is mentioned as pabbatardja in Pali literature The Milinda- 
panha (p. Ill) states that five hundred rivers issued forth from the Hima- 
vanta. It is the famous range of mountains to the north of India so 
frequently mentioned in Indian literature. 

Hmavantakuia 

It is said that king Pavvaya was ruling at this place.®” 

Its exact location is unknown. 

Hindugadesa — India 

It is stated that Kalaka acarya proceeded to Parasakula from Hin- 
dugadesa and returned with ninety six kings.®^® This country is 
identified with India. 

Ikkhdgabhiimi — a city 

Ikkhagabhumi was another name of Ayodhya. It was the birthplace 
of the first Titthayara?^° 


«i ilsfl.^'ir.323. 

2T> Bhag 11-9, r/i« Ti.8 62t. Also JJa. 9'691. 
1T3 G.A C / p. 702 
Sli Naya 17, p. 201. 
lie See Supra, p 260. 

178 Brh Bha 4 5153. 

177 Ibtd , P!. 786. 

178 Uttari 7'> 3, p. 57 a. 

179 ^ls^ ,cu. 10, p 571 f, Vya, Bha, 10*6, p. 94. 
SSO Aia. Nit. 382. 
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muiZiff'L: — ffi aft 

n r. :-fdEta wss situated a® the hank of the Bewji.*** 
fver, ia the Fhj’iJt'tc^CTtgr. naradcTha is saM tn haw 
in T .^in..-.'. r*T on the bank of the Ganges.*®* 

iJZf — a i'"27t"u 

It is said that this ccuntry was vested by Usabha (see Ajaml^} . 
It davbethesameasAIialaoftheBuddhistemtlied^trictaf Annat' 
gabad in tire Hiidenibad State.*® 

hdab^rs — a rift 

King Indadatta \va« the rula* of this city.*® 

Indapura may be identiSed with Indore, S miles firom Anupshalur 
in the district of E’jlandshahar.®* 

hitaldgz — c ta^.k 

Tbh tank \cas «:tu.a:sd in SeUpura in the countty of TosaE. Thu 
is said to hive been b iilr bv Isivala. a :Jw^ I'ii'Zra god-*** It is said that 
people celebrated here a reas: for eight davs.’*^ 

liiilh’ luvila referred to in the Haihigumphi Inscriptiaas 
ofKhiraveiad*^ 

It is said that l^Iah v.!ra travelled here from Campa and proceeded 
to Meiiilhiyailma a: anc ther lime the Teacher arrived here from Majjhi- 
ma Pavi anif a:tan:-d A’ - ; ahood under the sala tree on the nordtem 
bank of the rii er Ujju'. Ilika *'* 

Mum Kalvan Vijaia identifies it with Jambhigaon near the river 
Damodar in the Hazaribagh district.*'® but it must be located some- 
where near modem Paiauurl to the east of Bihar town in Bihar. 

A e cC., p 
ISt pp J37 
*S* Biidihutranj, p 373 
*S* n a. 10 p 57. a.j .^lr 12Sfl. 

According to the loni p 237J, Kannalnjjja was another name of Indapura; d. 
Brhaiijl'A.h.a~>d 7fl O', cf also d.fl £b II, p. 193 where Indapura is gir-en another 
name :ur Mahcra 
«» Jv, Bha 3 4223 
hid 1 SlJri 

SSS Prof R \f panifl^* artirie ^' Harhig nm pha Instaiptions of KJiaravda,*’p, 474 S'-/. JH. 
193S. The word /n't^a is wrongly translated by scholaia. 

Siehuprajp 2(1. 

*»“ S B.M pp. 370, 357. 
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Jambusai}d,a — a village 

It is said that Mahavira arrived here from Kadalisamagama and 
proceeded to Tambaya.*®^ 

Its location is unknown. 

Jangala or Kurujongala — a kingdom 

T his country was counted among the twenty five and a half Aryan 
countries with Ahicchatta as its metropolis (see Ahicchatta). 

Kurujangala was the eastern part of the teritory of the Kurus and 
appears to have comprised the tract between the Ganges and the north 
Pahcala.®®® 


Jaund — a river 

Jaunii was one of the five great rivers, and a tributary of the Ganges ®®® 
It is the modern Jumna, having its source in the Bhandarpuccha 
range in the Himalayas.®®* 

Jaundnaidiva — an island 

It is mentioned that the sage Parasara lived here in a hermitage 
located outside Soriyanagara.*®’ Yamunadvipa is also mentioned in 
the Mahdbhdrata (I. 64.27). 

Its exact location is unknown. 

Jaundvanka — a city 

Jaunavanka is referred to in the samtharaP^ However, in the 
Avasydka NiryuktiAaonavarika is described as a garden of Mahura This 
garden was so called because it was curved [yankd) by tlie water of 
the Jauna.®®’ 

Javana, Jona or Tavana — a country 

Javana was counted among the non-Aryan countries. The maid- 
servants known a« Javanis were brought from here Javana is described 
as a beautiful land and a treasure-house of excellent gems, gold and 
jewels.®®* After crossing the river Sindhu, Bharala is said to have visi- 
ted this country (see also Anga ; Adamba ; Diva) 

According to the Makdvamsa (xxix ■ 39), its chief city was Alasanda, 
identified with Alexandria near Kabul.®®® 


*81 See Supra, p. 258. 

*8* Law, Tribes tn Ament India, p. 393. 

183 See Supra, p. 204. 

88* G D,p 216. 

•8‘ Uttard. Ti , 2, p. 36a. 
ei, p 66 a. 

*81 1277 , cf also Bkagavati draihanS 1664; Bjhatkathttatia^ 141 '46 f. 
*83 Ava. cS , p. 191. 

388 C.A.G.I., p. 693 f; G E.B. p. 64. 
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It was situated near Rayagiha.** 

Its exact location is not ^own. 

Kaccha — a coaasjj 

Kaccha is described as a plain and beautiful land wbich was GonQaer- 
edbyBharata ^seeAugal In Kaccha the Jain monks wore alkwed 
to stay alo:i^ with the householders.*® 

It is identified with modem Catch.** 


Kditidra 

Kait:ara known for its ancient shrines.** 

Its iituatioll is unknown 

Kdkaniu jr Kdrr!'. — a city 

Kikandi was the birthplace of the ninth Tiftftfljfara."* Mahaidta 
is said to ha%e Msitcd this place®*® The mentions thirty three 

samastj: in Kikandi Kakandfya is described as a sdiM of die 

Jain jram-nw in the Vra.^ 

Kakandi is identified isith Kakan in the Monghyr district.** 

Kalami'ki Sj’i'v.-.i — a sct^iment 

It is i3id that Mjha'.iia arrived here from Coraya Sannivesa and 
proceeded to Lailba 

Its location cannot be identified 


Kdlanjard — a mounia n 

This mountain \\ iss located between the Ganges and the Vihjha moun- 
tains.®® Kalanjara is mentioned in the MahdbhdTata (III. 83-56). 

It IS identified with Kalinjar, a celebrated hill fort in the Banda 
district, Bundelkhand.®*^ 
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KaU^a — a settlement 

Kalaya Sannivesa was situated near Vaniyagama to its north-east.®*’ 
Mahavira arrived herefrom Campa and proceeded to Pattakalaya.®*® 

Its exact location is not known. 

Kalinga — a kingdom 

Kalinga is included among the twenty five and a half Aryan coun- 
tries with Kancanapura as its metropolis. Kalmga is mentioned with 
Dravida and Vanga.®** 

In the Hathigumpha Inscriptions wc are told that king Kharavela 
brought back to his realm from Anga-Magadha the throne of Jina which 
had been carried from Kalinga by king Nanda According to the Maha- 
bhdrata, the ancient Kalinga seems to have comprised modern Orissa 
to the south of Vaitarani and the sea-coast southward as far as Vizaga- 
pattam, and its capital was Rajapura.®*® 

Kdliyadlva — an island 

Kaliyadiva was noted for its horses (see Hatthisisa). 

It is not identified. 

Kambojia — a county 

«. 

Kamboya was a non- Aiyan country and was noted for its fine horses 
which excelled all other horses in speed, and no noise could fiightcil 
tiiem.®*® 

In the commentary on the (p 113), Dvaraka or Darwaz 

occurs with Kamboja. Kamboja is identified with the Badakshan and 
the Ghalcha speaking part of the Pamir, a territory to the north of Kash- 


Kdmiyasara — a lake 

It is stated that at the bank of this lake there stood a wonderful tree 
known as vanjularukkha.*'*® 

Kamyakavana is mentioned in the Mahdbkdrata (III. 5*3) j it was 
situated in Kurukshetra.®*® 


Ava. 7t 1 p. 456. 

See Supra, p. 268. 

Jambu Ti , 20, p 107. 

Bn C? E E , p 64 

BIB UUard Su ,11 16 , Raya. Su 160. Also see UahabhS , VI.. 90-3 ; VII, 23 24 ; com. 
on the I. p. 124. 

Bit Jayachand Vidyalanlcar, Bharal Bhumi aur nske Niwasi, Agra, V S , 1087, p 300 , also 
Dr Motichand’s article on Geographical and Economic Studies in the MalidbharaUi) 
J.UPS, Vol XVI, part II, pp. 38 ff 
»‘B Aru. Ti., Hanbhadra, p. 11, also see Mdrkandeya , p 28. 

810 D,, p. 88, 
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Kampillapura — a city 

Kampillapura is included among the ten metropolises of India. It 
was a capital city of Pancala. 

Kampillapura lay on the bank of the Ganges”® and was the birth- 
place of the thirteenth Titthayara?'*^ Kampillapura is said to have 
been visited by Mahavira”* as well as the mendicant Amma<Ja.®*® 
The sayarhvara of Dovai tvas held in this city.®** 

According to the Kumbhakdra Jdtaka, the capital of Uttara Pahcala 
was Kampillapura, where king Dummuha ruled. It is identified with 
modern Kampil in the Fanukhabad district.®*® 


Kanayagin — a mountain 

This mountain was situated in Pukkharadiva,®*® a mythical region r 
It is not identified. 


Kanagapura — a city 

It is said that this city was visited by Mahavira.®** 
Its location is not identified. 


Kananadiva — an island 

Kananadiva is quoted as an example oi jalapattana where goods were 
carried by water,®*® Paddy was cultivated here on boats.®*® 

It is not identified. 


Kaicaryiura — a city 

Kaficanaura was the metropolis of Kalinga which was one of the 
twenty five and a half Aryan countries. Kancanaura is referred to in 
the Ogha Niryukti Bhdsya^^" 

The Vasudevahinil refers to some merchants of Kancanapur who 
returned from Lankadvipa with jewels.®®® 

Kancanaura is identified with modern Bhuvaneshwar.*®* 
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KaMpuri—a city 

Kancipuri was located in Dravida.”® 

It is same as Canjeevaram on the Palar river.®** 

Kan^chariu — a village 

This village is mentioned in the Vyavahdra Bhdsya?^^ 

It is not identified. 

iTanAa — a rivet 

This river flowed in the country of Abhira (see Acalapura) 

The rivers Kanha and Benna are identified with Kanhan and Wain 
that unite in the district of Bhandara, and the united stream comes down 
to meet the Wardha in the district of Chandan.®*® 

Kamakujja — a city 

Kannakujija is mentioned as another name of Indapura. (see Inda- 
pura). Kanyakubja was also known as Gadhipura, Mahodaya, Kusas- 
thala.®®^ 

It is same as Kanauj situated on the west bank of the Kalindi.®®® 
Kartfdfaka — a country 

Karnataka is referred to along with the countries of Lata, Damila, 
etc. (See Damila). 

Karnata desa included Mysore, Goorg and part of the ceded dis- 
tricts. The kingdom of Vijayanagar was also called Kanjata.®®® 

Kaseru — a river 

It was a well-known river but its peculiar feature was that it never 
contained water.®*® 

Its situation cannot be known. 

Kdsl—a kingdom 

Kasi is included among the twenty Eve and a half Aryan countries 
with Varanasi as its capital. Ka^ is also included among the sixteen 
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Janapadas. The kingdom of Kasi and Kosala were known for their 
eighteen confederate kings 

It is identified with the Benares commissionary.*** 

Raya or Kdka — a country 

Kaka is mentioned as among the non Ary-an countries. -It was noted 
for its variety of cloth 

The Kakas are mentioned in the Mahdbhdrata, where they are associa- 
ted with the Vidarbhas. who are a well-known people occupying tracts 
of territory what is now known as the Central Provinces The terri- 
tory of the Kakas is sometimes identified with Kakapur near Bithur, 
while Smith suggests an identification with Kakanada near Sanci.®** 

Kayahsamdgama or Rqyahgdma — a village 

It is said that Mahavira arrived here from Bhaddiya and proceeded to 
Jambusanda.®*' 

Its exact location is not known 
Kayambari — a cave 

It is mentioned that this cave was located on the outskirts of the city 
of Baraval 


Rqjiangald — a city 

Kayangala was visited by Mahavira, who is said to have arrived from 
Pitthicampa and proceeded to Savatthi 

Kajangala or Ka^-angala is identified with Kankajol in Santhal 
Pargana in Bihar.®** 

Kekaya — a kingdom 

One half of this country was considered among the non-Aryan 
countries Probably a portion of this country did not come under the 
infiuence of Jainism and hence it was counted among the non- Aryan 
countries This Kekaya was situated at the base of Nepal, to the 
north-east of SravastI, and is diiferent from Kekaya in the North,*** 
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Ketaya — a «$» 

It is mentioned in the SvyagaMfiga curvi^^^ 

Its location cannot be known. 

Kg/aiaddka — a kingdom 

Half of this kingdom was included among the twenty five and a 
half Aryan countries with Seyaviya as its capital.®®^ 

(See supra, p 256 for identification). 

Keydra — a holy place 

Keyara is mentioned as an unholy place in Jain literature.®®® Kedara 
is mentioned as a holy place in the M/^dbhdrata (III 81 •72). Kedara is 
identified with Kedarnath situated on the southern side of the junction 
of the Mandakini and the Dudhaganga, in the district of Garhwal, United 
Provinces.®®® 

Khabbada 

Khabbaijiya or DasiKhabbadiya is mentioned as a of ihejain 
sramanas in the Kalpasutra.*^ 

Oabbadiya may be associated with Kharvata in western Bengal.®" 

Khahanagvi {^Khandagin) — a mountain 

This mountain was known for its caves {lena)}^^ 

It may be identified with well-known Khandgiri Hill in the Puri 
district in Orissa. 

Khan^ppavdya — a cave 

This cave is said to have been located in Veyaddha It is said that 
the universal king Sanakkumara conquered Magaha,Varadama,Pabhasa, 
Sindhu, Khandappavaya and other places, and thus gaming vicfoiy 
over the whole of Bharaha, returned to Gayapura.®®^ 

It is not identified 

Khattiyakundaggdma or Kundapura — a town 

Kundaggama or Kundapura had two divisions viz. Khattiyakun- 
daggama and Mahanakundaggama ; one was ruled over by Khattiyas 


sfio p 414 

351 See R^a, su 142, p 273 
35* Msi cujllp 685 
S6S C X» , p 97 f 
3«* 8, p 227 a 

R C Majumdar, History of BengalyWol I, Dacca, 1943, p 410 n, also Prabodh Chan- 
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and the other by Mahanas. Kund^pura was the birthplace of Maha> 
vira He took to the ascetic life in the garden of Nayasanda and 
proceeded to Kumaragama 

It is identified ivith modem Basukund which was a suburb of ancient 
Vaiiali 

Khedatlhdma or Kheclagatthdma — a city 

It is said that this town was located on the bank of the Ulluga, on 
the other bank was Ullugatira 
Its situation is not identified. 

(1) Khiipaitthiya — a city 

Khiipaitthiya is said to have been situated in Avaravideha ; 
a merchant of this town left for Vasantapura for trade.®®^ It is said that 
Khiipaitthiya was visited by Karakandu, Dummuha, Nami and Naggai, 
the four Pratyekabuddhas?^’^ 

It IS a mythical region. 

(2) KhitpaiUiiiya — a city 

During the reign of king Jiyasattu, the town is said to have been 
raidadhy the mlecchas It is mentioned that when the buildings of Khii- 
paitthiya were in rums, Canagapura was founded in its place.®®* (see 
also Canagapura) According to another tiadition, it was another name 
for Poyanapura 

Kiraddaga — a country 

Kiraddaga is mentioned along with Marahatta, Damila, Kudukka, 
Golla and Sindhu *** 

Kiri is mentioned as a script in the Visesdvasyaka Bhdsya (5.464) . 

The Bihatsamhila^'^^ also refers to Kira which is identified with the 
Kangra distiict in the Punjab by Pandit Jayachand Vidyalankar.*®’ 

Kikkindhapura — a city 

It is mentioned in the commentary of the Panhavagaratfa.^ 
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KiekindhS is identified with KhukhundOj twenty five kos to the east of 
Gorakhpur.®** 

Koccha — a kingdom 

It is mentioned as one of the sixteen Janapadas in the Bhagavatl. 
It may be identified with KausikI Kaccha to the east of the river 
KausikI, in Purnca district.®’* 

Ko^inna or Kundini — a city 

It is said that king Ruppi ruled at thisp lace.®” 

This town was located in Vidarbha ®’* 

It is identified with modern Kaudinyapur on the banks of the 
Wardha in the Chandur Taluka of Amraoti.®’® 

Kodimnsa — a city 

Kodivarisa was the metropolis of Ladha, one of the twenty five and 
a half Aryan countries King Gilaya of this place is said to have joined 
the ascetic order under Mahavira in Saketa,®” Kodivarisiya is mention- 
ed as one of the sdkhds of the Jain sramanas in the Kalpasulia 

Kotivarsa is mentioned in the Gupta inscriptions It is identi- 
fied with Bangarh, a village about eighteen miles inDinajpur district.®’® 

Kolldgpvra or Kollaira — a city 

It is said that this town was visited by a famine.®” Kullaira is men- 
tioned in the Maranasamdhi ®’® (Compare also Kullaura) . 

This town is described in the Vasudevahindi?''^ There was a water 
shelter {pavd) at this place where food and drink was distributed free 
The city had a row of palaces and was surrounded by walls ®®° 

It may be identified with Kullapakapura or Kulpak near Secunder- 
abad in the Nizam State. 

(1) Kolldka or Kolldyagdma — a settlement 

Kollaka Sannivesa was located to the north-east of Vaniyagama.®®’ 
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It is said that Mahavira received his first alms in Kollaka®** ; he 
arrived here from Kammargama and proceeded to Moraga Sannivesa*®* 
KoUaka was visUed by Indabhui Goyama, the first Ganadhara of Mal^a- 
vira 

It is identified with Kolhua, 3 miles to the north-west of Basarh in 
Muzaffarpur. 

(2) Kolldka — a settlement 

KoUaka Sannivesa was located near Nalanda.®®® Mahavira is 
said to have arrived here from Nalanda and proceeded to Suvanna- 
khalaya.®®® 

Its exact location is not known. 

Komald 

Khemilijjiya or Khomalijjiya is mentioned as a sdkkd of the Jain 
sramanas in the Kalpasutra}^^ 

Khomalijjiya is a Prakrit form of Komaliya, which comes from the 
city of Komala, which is identified with modern Gomillah in Chittagong 
in Bengal. 

Kofikana — a counhy 

Koiikana was a non-Jryan country, and is cited as an example of 
dsandlna diva which did not overflow with periodical sea-tides 

There was excessive rainfaU m this country and so a Jain monk was 
allowed to carry an umbreUa During famine or even otherwise 
people were in the habit of eating flesh in this country and were fond of 
fruits, flowers'’'’" and ncc-grueP®^ (POJ^) Konkana was noted for the 
festival known as giiijanna which was celebrated herein the evenings 
Konkana is mentioned along with Sindhu and Tamalitti which were 
known for their lioublesomc mosquitoes There was a big forest 
round about tins country It is said that the stones of the rivers of 
Konkana were very sharp and hurt the feet of the people 
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Konkaijia is the countty between the Western Ghats and the sea, 
from about Bombay southward to Goa.®“® 

Kosald or Kosalapura — a'kingdom 

Kosala is included among the tewnty five and a half Aryan countries 
with Aojjha or Saketa as its capital. Kosala is also included among the 
sixteen Janapadas in the Bhagavatl. 

In the Avasyaka curnt, Kosala and Aojjha are described as identical 
It is said that Usabha, who is also called Kosaliya, passing through 
the capital of Vinita, reached the Madhyadesa i.e the middle of Kosala.®'* 
Kosalapura was the birthplace of the fifth Tiiihayara*"^. Like Dasapura 
and Ujjei;ii, Kosala was known for the image of the living lord.*”® 

The people of Kosala were fond of wine [sovira] and nee [kura).^^ 
They were characterised as wicked without any exception.^®* 

Kosala lay near Savatthlto the north with Sageya as its capital.*®* 
The capital cities of Kosala were SavatthI and Saketa. The ancient 
Kosala kingdom was divided into two great divisions, the river Sarayu 
serving as the wedge between the two ; that to the north was called 
Uttara Kolala, and the one to the south was called Dak^ma Kosala.*®* 
Kosala roughly corresponds to the modern Oudh.*®* 

Kosamba~a forest 

This forest lay to the south of Hatthikappa (see Hatthikappa) . It 
is said that KanhaVasudeva was shot dead hereby the arrow of Jaraku- 
mira. Baladeva is said to have proceeded to the mountain Tungiya from 

here.*®® 

Its exact site is not known. 

Kosambv — a eify 

Kosambi was the capital city of Vaccha, one of the twenty five and 
a half £ryan countries. It was one of the ten capitals mentioned in the 
Tndridnga. 


*98 C.4.C.,I,p.746. 

meaning of the word see Ava. Ti- P. 214 ; also see the 
com. on the Sulla JftpSla, II, p. 400 f. » r > 

•9* Jambu, s3., 3. 70. 

*9# Ava, Mr. 383. 

*90 5r&. fiAa. Vr. 0.6824. 

*01 Mr. 619, p. 167. 

*•> Vya. Bha. 7. 126. 

403 Vasu. p. 283. 

*04 C. E. B. p. 4 ff. 

*«» P. H. A. /., p. 64. 

*98 Ultard. Ti- 2, p. 40 ff; bftsi. eit., 8‘2 (MSS) 
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Kosambi lay on the bank of the river Jumna. Mahavira is said 
to have allowed his monks to move up to Kosambi to the south of Saketa.*” 
It IS said that Kosambi was the biilhplace of the sixth TitlhayaTa,*‘^ 
and was visited by Pasa,*““Ajja Suhatthi and Ajja Mahagin Kosambi 
was visited by Mahavira frequently.**^ 

Kosambi is identical with modern Kosam, an old village on the 
Jumna, thirty miles south-west of Allahabad.*** 


Konya or Kosl — a nver 

Kosiya was one of five great tributaries of the Ganges.*** 

The river Kosiki is referred to in the J atakas as a branch of the Ganges. 
It is identical with the river Kusi.*** 

Kotthagdma — a village 

This village was situated not very far from Kampillapura.*** 

Its exact situation is not known. 

Koyagada or Kupaka^a 

It is mentioned that the twenty third Titthayara received hia fiifst 
alms at this place.**® 

It is not identified. 


Kuduhka — a country 

Kudukka was a non- Aryan country and was opened for the preachings 
ofthe Jam monks by Samprati (seeAndha). Itseems that IdAtr on Kuduk- 
ka became a centre of the Jain monks ; mention is made of Kudukka 
acarya *** Milk was called pilu m this country*** and like Kohkana rice- 
gruel was a common food here (see Konkana). 

It may be identified with Goorg (Kodagu) a territory in South India 
which IS bounded along its entire western frontier by the mountain 
chain of the Western Ghats.**® 


401 See Supra, p. 250 
*08 gua. JVir. 382. 

400 Ndya II, 10, p 230. 

4^0 Nisi, cii , 5, p. 437. 

4*^ See Supia, pp. 200. 

41* C. ^ G. / , p. 709 , also see Law, Kauiambi in Ancient Uterature. 
418 See Supra P. 264. 

41* G.E.B.v 37. 
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Vtlara. "fi , 13, p. 188a. 

Ava .VIr., 325. 

I ya. Bhd. Vjr. 4 283 ; 1, p. 121a. 
AiJa. cS., p 27. 

/mfi. Go;., Vol. Ill, p. 28. 
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Kullaiira — a city 

It was situated not far from Padaliputta.*®® 

Its exact situation is not known 

Kumara or Kummdragama — a village 

It is said that Mahavira arrived here from Kundapura and proceed- 
ed to Kollaka Sannivesa 

Its exact location is not known. 

Kumara or Kumdrdya — a settlement 

It IS said that Mahavira reached herefrom Pattalaya and proceeded 
to Coraya Sannivesa.*’^ 

Its exact location is not known. 

Kumbharakada — a city 

Same as Dandakarauna. (See Dandakarapna). 

Kumbharapakkheva—a river-port {pat tana) 

Kumbharapakkheva was another name for Viibhaya. (seeViibhaya). 
The king Udayana, who had joined the ascetic order, sojourned here in a 
potter’s house It is said that he was poisoned by his sister’s son and after 
he died, the gods threw a shower of dust which covered the whole city 
excepting the potter’s house and hence this city came to be known as 
Kumbharpakkheva This town was situated in Sinavalli.**® 

Viibhaya may be identified with Bhera on the left bank of the river 
Jhelum in the district of Shahapur in the Punjab In Bhera Tahsil near 
the viUage of Vajjhi a most conspicuous mound is found which tells of a 
bygone age of great prosperity Bhera is the largest and most thriving 
commercial town in the district.*®^ 

Kummagdma — a village 

It is said that Mahavira arrived here from Siddhatthapura.*®* 

Its exact site is not known. 


4M 5am. 71, p. 57 a. 

*•1 See Supia, p 257, 

See Supra, p. 258. 

*•8 Aaa. ciJ , II, p. 37. 

Imp. Gaz. Vol. II, p. 385. 
US See Supra, p. 250. 
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Kunala — j kingdom 

Kun.^la is included among the twenty five and a half countries with 
Sa\atthi as capital Mahaiira allowed the Jain monks to move upto 
Kun^a to the north of Sakera *** The follotving ston* is mentioned 
about tlie destruction of Kunala Once nco hermits, named Karada 
and Ukkaratla, -^sere soiouniiiig in Kunala in the shrine of Niddhamana 
Jakkka Giving to their srav there, there wcie no rains in the country, 
although it ivas raining evemvhere else Some people blamed the holy 
men and asked them to quit The hermits flew into a passion The 
first said “Rain cloud on Kunala The second said “For full fifteen 
davs ” The first said 'With drops as large as clubs ” The second said 
“As bydav. so also b\- night ” Owing to the curse of the hermits, the 
heavens poured don n for fifteen days and the whole countrv- was flooded. 
It is stated that three vcars after this incident both hermits died 
at Sakera and after thirteen rears Alahavira attained Aaralnhood.**^ 
Kunala is the same as Uitara Kosala 'see Kosalal. 

Kumlanajara — a Cifj 

Same as UjjenI (See Ujjeril) 

Kunala fiayarJ — a citv 
Same as Saiatthi. 

Kundaggdma — a city 

Same as Khattiyakundaggima or Kunflapura. 

Kundaka — a settlement 

It is stated that Mahavlra arrived here from Alabhiya and proceeded 
to Maddana.**® 

Its exact situation is not known. 

Kundapura — a- city 

Same as Kundaggdma or Khattiyakundaggama. 

Kundinl — a city 

Same as Kodinna (See Kodinna). 


See Supra, p 250 ^ 

A. a cS., p 601; Ava. Ti., (Hari.), p. 465; Ava. /Y., p. 667 , also TawAejr’s 
KathSkosa, p 6 f. 

See Supra, p. 260. 
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KuHjardvatta — a mountain 

According to the tradition, when Vairasami died at this place, the 
Indra went round the mountain on his elephant and since then this place 
came to be known as KuSjaravatta.**® 

It is not identifiable. 

Kuru or Kurujdngala — a kingdom 

Kuru was one of the twenty five and a half Aryan countries with 
Gayapura as its capital. 

The ancient Kuru country maybe said to have comprised Kurukshe- 
tra or Thaneshwar 

KuTukhetta 

Kurukhetta is referred to in the commentary of the Brhtkalpa 
Bhdsya.^^ 

The country is immediately around Thaneshwar between the Saras- 
vatl and Drishadvati rivers is known by the name of Kurukshetra.*^®* 

Kusaggapura—a city 

Kusaggapura is another name for Rajagiha It is said that, after 
Canagapura was in rum, people saw an unconquerable ox, and founded 
Usabhapura. In course of time, Usabhapura also ivas ruined and seeing 
a big kusa plant, Kussaggapura was founded. (See Rayagiha). 

Hiuen Tsang says that the old capital occupied by Bimbisara was 
called Kusagra. It was afflicted by frequent fiies and Bimbisara, on the 
advice of his ministers, abandoned it and built the new city on the site 
of the old country. The city was called Rayagiha, because Bimbisara 
was the first person to occupy it. Pargiter suggests that the old city was 
called Kusagrapura after Kusagra, an early king of Magadha.*®* 

Kusaitd or Kusdvatia — a kingdom 

This country is included among the twenty five and a half Aryan 
countries with Soriyapura as its capital. 

The country around Suryapura in the Agra district was known as 
Kusatta (See Soriyapura). ' 

Kusatthala — a city 

This town was located in Magadba.*®' 

Its exact location is not known. 


420 Maram 473 f, 128 a See also Kmu., p 123, RamSjiana IV, 41. 

430 G E J3 p nr 

431 1 1866 ff 

48S C il. G. / , p. 380. 

433 Also see Vasu, p 74. 

434 Malalasekara, op. at , under “Kusaggapura.” 

433 MahS.M.p.U. 
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Kusumapura — a city 

Kusumapura was another name for Pa^aliputta.*®® 

It IS mentioned that once a famine broke out in Kusumapura.”^ 
The town was visited by Vairasami.^®® 

R uviya — a settlement 

It is said that Mahavira arrived here from Tambaya and proceeded 
to Vesali 

Its exact situation is not known. 

Lddha or Rddlia — a kingdom 

Kodivarisa was the capital of Ladha, one of the twenty five and a 
half Aryan countries It is said that Mahavira arrived here from Kalam- 
buka Sannivesa and proceeded to Punnakalasa. Ladha was divided 
into Vajjabliumi and Subbhabhumi 

Ladha or Radha comprises the modern districts of Hooghly, Howrah, 
Bankura, Burdwan and the east portions of Midnapore.^*^ 

Lata — a country 

Various customs, etc of this country are recorded in the Jain texts. 
It is said that the people of this country were known for their deceitful 
nature {gunthamdydii) 

Corn w IS cultivated in this country by rains,*^® and there were wells 
here that contained salt water *** 

The following words cui rent in this country are recoided ■ Amio*** 
(rice), gad(laia^^° {wool), jovana^^^ (dircshing of corn), pallaga?^^ (gran- 
ary), suphani^^^ (kettle-pen), avasdvana^^° (sour gruel), (a vari- 

ety of grass), hhatta^^^ (husband’s sister), Aflii (a common word used 
in addressing ecjuals), kaccha*^^ (an underwear), kh%ra^‘*' (milk) and 
tkilli^^^ (a saddle). 
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Brh Bhd,3 4123 f ./fi/a. ea , p. 27. 

Pinda Bhd , 44 ff, p. 142 a 465 Bhag. Ti , 3.4. 

Aia Nit , 769 
See Supra, p 2S8. 

See Supra, p. 338 ; Acd, 9. 3, p. 281 f , Acd. tu,, p. 318. 
C,AG I,p. 732 
Vya. Bha , 3. 346. 

Brh Bhd Vr., 1. 1239 
Patina. 1 , p 28 a 
Brh Bhd Pi., 57 
Nisi, cd ,3, p 329. 

Ogh Nir Bhd Ti., 90, p 75 
Ava Ti p. 67 a. 

Suya cu , p 146 
Brh Bhd. Vt 1. 3099. 

Niii. cS , 2, p. 24 (MSS ) 

Das cS., 7, p. 250, 

Msi. cu., PI., p. 46. 
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According to the Vividhatirthakalpa, Bharuyakaccha was the chief 
city of Lata.*'® Lajarat^ha is identified with the old Lata, kingdom of 
Gujerat.*” 


Lanka — a city 

Lanka is referred to in the Msttha curn{^‘^ 

According to the Vasudevahindi, defeated JaiJau and having 

crossed Kikkindhigiri reached Lanka.*'® According to the Tnsastisa- 
Idkdpurusacaiita, in the Lavana ocean there was an island named 
Raksasadvipa and in its centre lay the mountain called Trikuta. The 
city of Lanka was situated on the top of this mountain.*'® Lanka is 
identified with Ceylon.*'* 

Lohaggali—a city 

It is stated that Mahavira arrived here from Bahusalaga and pro- 
ceeded to Purimatala*" 

It may be identified with Lohardaga in the Bengal district which 
forms the central and north-western portion of the Chota Nagpur 
division.*'® 

Maccha — a kingdom 
(Sec Vaccha). 

Maddanagama — a village 

It is stated that Mahavira arrived here from Kunfiaka and pro- 
ceeded to the village Bahusalaga.*'* 

Its location is unknown. 

Magadha — a kingdom 

Magadha is included among the twenty five and a half Aryan coun- 
tries with Rayagiha as its capital. It is also referred to as one of the 
sixteen Janapadas. Magadha is mentioned along with Soratthaya and 
Malava in the UttaraJhyayana curpi.*" 


p 88. 

G E B., p. 68. 

46S Abhtdhdrm Rajendra Koia, under “Lailka ” 
i'iS P. 243. 

*oo II, p. 165 
4«i G. Z),p. 113. 

See Supra, p. 269. 

*»• Imp. Gaz., Vol. VIII, p. 476. 

4B4 Se^ Supra, p, 269. 

«• p.22. 
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Mahavira allowed the Jain monks to move upto Magadha to the 
east of Saketa Magadha, Pabhasa and Varadama are enumerated as 
holy places (tittha) situated m east, west and south-west of Bharatavarsa 
in succession. When Bharata gained complete victory over Bharata- 
varsa,*®' the gods are stated to have brought holy water [titthodaga) from 
Magadha and installed him as a universal monarch 

Magadha was the real birthplace of Jain religion and the centre of 
activities of Mahavira, who roamed about in the interior of Magadha 
and preached his religious doctrines to the people.*®® 

The people of Magadha are described as very clever, (see Dak- 
khinavaha) Magadha roughly corresponds to the modern Patna 
and Gaya districts in Bihar.*'® 

Magahapura — a city 

It is mentioned in the Avasyaka curni and*'^ the commentary of the 
Uttaradhyayana^’’^ 

It IS same as Rayagiha. 

Mah&ghosa — a city 

Mahaghosa is referred to in the Vivagasuya.^'^ 

Its situation is unknown. 


Mahdhimavanta—a mountain 

This mountain was known for gosisa sandalwood.*'* 

It may correspond to the middle valleys of the Himalayan tract. 


(1) Mahdkdla — a cemeteiy 

This cemetery was situated in Baravai.*'® 

(2) Mahdkdla — a shrine 

Mahakala is described as a shrine {ceiya) in Ujjei?i.*'® 

Mdhanakundaggdma or Mahanaku^dapura — a suburb. 

Mahanakundaggama and Khattiyakundaggama were two suburbs 
of Vesali (see Khattiyakundaggama). 
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See Supra, p. 230, 

fa ,^.* 42 ei, p 188 ; Ava. N\r. Bha. Dipika., 110, p. 03 a. 

Ava. Niu, 488 
C.A G / , p 718 f. 

13, p. 192 a. Also see Soiensun, (Index to the Mahabha., p. 463) , Suita JfipStu (6. 1, 98). 
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Mahdpura — a city 

It is said that the twelfth Titthayara received his first alms at this 
place. This town is said to have been visited by Mahavira.^’'® 

It cannot be identified. 


Mahdtavovathappabha — a spring 

This spring is described as being five hundred dhanus in length and 
was situated in Rayagiha near the mountain Vebhara 

In Pall literature it is known as Tapoda, ; it was a large lake below 
the Vebhara mountain outside Rayagiha 

This spring is identified with modem Tapoban at the Rajgii hills 


Mdhesari or Mdhesara — a city 

Mahesaii was situated in Dakkhinavaha. It was a prosperous 
city.*** Mahessara is mentioned along with Sirimala and Ujjeni, where 
people were fond of drinking wine *** 

It is identified with Mahismati or Mahesh on the right bank of 
the Nerbada, forty miles to the south of Indore.*** 


Mahi — a river 

Mahl is mentioned as one of the five great tributary rivers of the 
Ganges (sec Adi) 

It is identified with Mhye in Saran district, Bihar *** 

Makirdvaifa — a river 
(see pimbharelaka) . 

Mahura or Uttara Mahurd — a city 

Sflrasena was one of the twenty five and a half Aryan countries with 
Mahura as its capital. Mahura is included among the ten capitals of 
ancient ^ndia. It was an important city in Uttaravaha to which ninety 
six villages were attached.**® 
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Ava, Nit., 324. 

Vii,d II, 7, p. 64-1. 

Bhag., 2. 6 

See Vinaya, III, p 108 ; the com. on the Digka. I, p 35. 

C.A G.I ,p 529 , also see Martin’s India, Vol. I, p. 253 f. 
Ava, fi , p 249 a. 

Aca Cu.,2 l,p 333. 
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Mahura is described as a very ancient city in the Jain texts*®’ Men- 
tion is made of a jewelled thubha in Mahura, over which there arose a 
quarrel between Jains and Buddhists, resulting in the defeat of the latter.*®® 
Mahura had been a great centre of activities of the Jains in ancient 
days. It IS said that the citizens of Mahura and the ninety six villages 
adjoining it, installed the Jam idols in their houses and the court-yards.*®® 
It IS mentioned that Mahuia was visited by Mahavira,*®" Ajja 
Mangu*®^ and Ajja Rakkhiya *®® Mahuia is described as a centre 
of heretical ascetics {pdkhandigabbha) *®® 

Mahuia was an emporium of trade and people lived here on trade 
and not on agriculture *®* It is quoted as an example of thalapatfdna 
where goods were earned by land route.*®® 

In Pall literature five disadvantages are described m Madhura 
The ground was uneven, there was much dust, there were fierce dogs, 
there were hcstiaXyakkhas and alms were obtained with difficulty. Buddha 
viewed the city with disfavour *®® 

Mahura is identified with Maholi, five miles to the south-west of the 
present town of Mathura or Muttra.*®’ 

Majjhadesa — Middle Country 

Majjhimadesa is mentioned in the Ndyddhammakahd According 
to Jains, the country of Kosala was termed as Madhyadesa.*®® 

According to the Puranas, Ayodha was the capital of Madhyadesa.'®" 

Mqjjhamiyd — a city, 

Majjhamiya is mentioned in the Vivdgasuya.^^^ Majjhimilla is also 
mentioned a sdkhd in the Kalpasutra.*^^ 

It is identified with Nagari near Ghittor in southern Raj'putana.*®® 
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Uttai a Cu , p 82 

l^a Bha 5 27 f , also cf Jainbuswdmicai ita of Rajamalla, ed. by Jagdishchandra 
Jam, Bombay, 1936, where more than five hundred vliipas are mentioned in Mathura , 
also cf. D)halkalhakosa (12.132) In the Bamdj/ana (VII 70.6) also Mathura 19 described 
as “devamrmitd." 

Brh Bhd.,l 1774 f 
Vim 6, p. 36 f. 

Gaccha Vr., p 116 a ; Am, Cd , II 7 p. 80. 

Am Cu , p. 411 f. 

Acd. Cu., p. 163. 

Brh Bhd Vt., 1. 1239. 

Aed. Cu , 7, p 281. 

AAgutlara, III, p 256 For the description of Mathura, see Hmvadiia (I. 54. 66 ff). 
C A G I, p. 427f. 

8, p 120. 

Jambu 70, p 278. 

Fargitar, A.l.H T., p. 267, for the Buddhist conception of Majjhimadesa, see 
Jdtaka (1, p. 49) 

II, 5, p 64-1. 

8, p 232. 

John Allan, Coins of Ancient India, p. csxiv. 
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Majjhima Pdvci — a city 

Same as Apava (See Apava). 

(1) Mdlava or Mdlaaaka — a kingdom 

Malava is included in the list of the sixteen Janapadas 
Malava was known for bhogiya or bohiya robbers, who resided in the 
range of the mountain and kidnapped people from Ujjeni 
The bread-fruit [panasa) was unknown in this country the pulse 
masuia was known here as cavalaga,^'’^ and mandaga (a thin rice-cake) 
was available in plenty in this country 

People from Milava were known for their harsh language 
It IS identified with Malwa. At the time of Raja Bhoja, its capital 
was Dharanagara. ' Its former capital was AvantI or Ujjeni.®'’® 

(2) Mdlava — country 

Malava was considered among the non-Aryan countries. 

It is identified with the region around Multan in the Punjab, 

(1) Malaya — a kingdom 

Malaya is considered among the iivcnty five and a half Aryan coun- 
tries with Bhaddilapur a as Its capital It is also counted among the six- 
teen janapadas. Malaya was noted for cloths 

This country was situated in the south of Patna and south-west of 
Gaya in Bihar.'^® 

(2) Malaya — a countiy 

This country was situated in South. Malaya is mentioned in the 
Bjrhatkathakosa and was situated in Daksinapatha where lay the country 
of Pandava or Pandya in its south. The mountain Malaya is located 
in this country.®^* 

Malaya may be identified with the Malayalam or Malabar 
country, including Cochin and Travaheore.'^® 


jVuf Cu,16, p. 1110 are referred to in the VI. 9 39. 

“05 Brh Bha Vr Ti,Vl. 

Das. e« , 6, p 212 
Pinda Ntr Ti , 204, p 73. 

®®S Brh Bha Vr. 6. C126. 

G £) , p 122 

lya Bha Vr. 1 p 121 a ; Ogha. JVjr. Bha. 26, p. 18a. 

®ii O. D , p. 122. 

na ,l„H. sa 37. p. 30 ; JVwi. cQ.. 7, p. 467. 

S.B.M., p 381. 

61* 75, 1 ; 56. 2. 

616 G, D., p. 122. 
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Malayagama — a village 

It is said that Mahavira arrived here from Succhitta and pro- 
ceeded to Hdtthisii.d.“® 

Its exact site cannot be located. 

Mdmsa Sarovara — a lake 

It is mentioned in the commentary of the Uttarddhyayana}^’' 
It is identified with Manasa Sarovara lake m the Tibetan territory 
beyond the great southern wall of the Himalayas.'*® 

Mandara — a settlement 

It is referred to in the Avasyaka Niryiikti^^^ 

It is unidentifiable. 

Mandtra 

It is said that the sixteenth Titthayara received his first alms 
here."® 

It may be identified with Mandaragiri, 30 miles south of 
Bhagalpur."* 

Manipura — a city 

Manipura is referred to in the Vivdgasuya.^** 

Manipura is also mentioned in the Mahdbhdrata (Asvamedha P. ch. 
79), according to which it was the capital of Kalinga.'*® 

Lassen identifies it with Manipur Bunder and places it to the south 
of Chikakole."* 

Mamvai or Manivaiyd or Manivaya — a city 

It is mentioned in the Pfirydvahyd.^*^ 

Manimati is also mentioned in the Mahdbhdrata (III 94 '4). 

It is not identifiable 

Maiahatta — a country 

Marahatita or Maharastra wtis considered as a non-Aryan country, 
but king Sampai is said to have made it suitable for the movement of 
the Jain monks (see Andha). 
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Uttard r?,18. p 237 a. 443. 
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Various customs and practices current in Maharastra are recorded 
in the Jain texts. The people of Maharastra were known for 
their talkative nature.'*® In this country the wine ielkrs®*'' and the 
barbers'*® were not despised, and a flag was always seen here on the wine- 
shops whether there was wine or not."® A curious practice by the naked 
Jain monks of Maharastra of wearing a ring (ventaka) on their penis 
is referred to in the Brhatkalpa Bhasya '®® 

The following words current in Maharastra are recorded pdlaka^^'^ 
(a vegetable), aganthma^^^ (plantain chips), (rice), anna®®* (a 

common word for calling out people) and mmggdmcP'^^ ( women) 

Marahatta is identified with the present Maratha country, the 
country watered by the upper Godavari and that lying between that 
river and the Krishna '®® 

Maru or Maruya — a comity 

Maru was located on the way to Ujjeni from Viibhaya.'®'* 

There was excessive sand in this country and so nails were stuffed 
in earth for guidance of the travellers.'®® It is stated that for fetching 
water, people started at night and travelled a long distance in this 
country.'®® 

It is also called Marusthali or Marudhanva. It denotes the whole 
of Rajputana.'*® 

Mdsa or Mdsapurl — a city 

Miisa was the capital of Purivatta, one of the twenty five and a half 
Aryan countries Masapuri is also stated to be a sdkhd of the Jain sra- 
mapar.**' 

It is not identifiable. 


610 Vjta Bhd. 7. 126. 

6« Brh. BhS Vr., 1. 1239 
6*0 Aca Cu., p. 233. 

6*0 Bih. Bhd 2. 3639. 

‘SO 1 2637. 

601 .BAo, 1.2094. 

6SS .Vijf Cb , 16. p 183 (Mss) 
63* See under Lata. 

8S4 Das Ctt , p. 2S0. 

6*8 Cu , 6, p. 1 (Mss). 

‘36 G E B ,p. 67. 

‘3t cs j p 400 ff. 

638 Tf., 1 11, p 196. 

Mri. Cb, 16. p. 1097. 

*M G. D., p. 127. 

6*1 Kalpa. 8, p. 230. 
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Matiiyajal- a tily 

MdlliyTu di wds Uic cdjjitdl of Ddsanua, one ot the twenty five and a 
Jidlf Aryan countries 

According to the Hanvamsa Parana, Mrttikavati was situated on the 
Neimada river 

Mayagangd — a rivei [daha) 

J^Iayaugd was the l(n\ei part of the Ganges where plenty of watei* 
was collected, and ne\ei flowed out 

According to anothci tiadition, the legion wheie the Ganges entered 
the sea, changed its com sc from year to year, and the oldest region was 
called IMayaganga It is mentioned that on the bank of Mayagaiiga 
theie lived Balakolta, a leader of the Canrlalas The lake, Mayagan- 
giitliaddaha, is iclcircd to m the Nayddhammakahd This lake was located 
to the noith-east ol Benaics.®*® 

Mdyandl— a city 

The J\dyddkaiiiimk(ilia rcfeis to a mci chant, Makandi, of Gampa.®*’ 
Makandi is dcscubcd 111 the Samaidiccakahd 
Makandi svas anothci capital of southern Paiicala which extended 
lioiii the southern bank of the Ganges to the river Carmanvati or 
Chambal 

Mendliiyagdiiia — a city 

It is said that Mahavira arrived here fiom Nandiggama and proceed- 
ed to KosambI On his second journey he is said to have arrived here 
from Jainbliiyagama and pioceeded to Chamani.''^® 

Its exact situation is not known. 


Migakotthaga—a city 


It is mentioned that Jamadaggi arrived heie from Vasantapura.**^ 
It seems to be identical withindapura which Was another name for 
Kanyakubja (See Indapura). 


I, 36. 15 

Uttmd Cv , 13, p 213 ; As. cl?., p. 310. 
Aia. Ti . p. 408 a. 

Uttara C!?,12, p 202. 

““ 4. p 65. 

0. p. 121. 

‘48 ch.l 

GD.p. 146. 

“® tre Supra, p. 260. 

JiS, C»., p. 610. 
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Mihild — a city, 

Videha was one of the twenty five and a half Aiyan countries with 
Mihila as its capital. Mihila is included among the ten capitals of India 
Mihilti was the place of birth, renunciation and salvation 
ol the nineteenth and the twenty fiist Tuiliayatai Mihila was 
frequently visited by Alahavira, who is s.iid to have p.issed six rainy sea- 
sons heie (see supra, p 261) Mihila was also visited bv Ajja Mahagiri 
At the time of Jmaprabhasun, Mihila was known as Jagai Mit- 

hila IS called Jauakapuri in the Rdmaya^^^^ and is identified wdth Janaka- 
pur, a small town within the Nepal bolder, north of which the Muzaf- 
farpur and Darbhanga districts meet.®“ 


Miyaggdma — a city 

The cit) IS said to have been visited b\ Mahaviia To the north- 
cast of the cit> thciewas a gardeiiofC'andanapayai a ivith the shrine of 
a jakk/ia.^'^' 

It IS not identified. 

Modhaagd — a city 

Modheraga is mentioned in the Suyagadanga Ciiini The city ol 
^lodhcraka is also mentioned in the Calwvmsahpiabandha of Rajasek- 
harasuri , it lies in Gurjaradhaia 

It is eighteen miles south of Patan and is situated on the left bank of 
the Pushmavati.®*''’ 

Mokd — a city 

It is said that this town was visited by Mahavira, who left for Raya- 
giha from here.®°^ 

It is not identifiable. 


Moll — a kingdom 

Moll was one of the sixteen janapadas mentioned in the Bliagvati 
Perhaps Moll and Malla may be identical. 


SOS ill'll Vii . 383 , t/iliiia rt,9p 139 a. 

633 Aiu Mr Bha 132, p 143a, UUma Tt,3, p. 71. 

561 lM,p. 32 

666 ], I] , aKo SCI, Mahdbha (III. 2101. 

630 C .1. (■;./, 15 71a. 

651 Wa 1, p 31. 
p.348. 

9, pp. 36,77. 

Arehileetural Anhquily of Rorthitn by CbUicns abd Burgess, Londoo, 1903, p. il 

561 Bftag 3. 1. 
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Moii7s;a — a seithm^'nl 

III'' said that Mahiivii a arrived here fjomKollaga (see supra, p. 257). 
On his second journey Mahavira is stated to have arrived here from 
Atthiyaggama and proceeded to Uttaravacala 
It lias not been identified. 

I 

Mo)na — a selllement 

JMoiiya Sannivcsa was situated in Magadha.®®® ^ 

Its exact site is not known. 


MomVt- a settlement 

It IS slated that ]\[ iha\ Jra arrived here from Tosali and proceeded to 
Siddhallhapura ®®* 

Its exact situation is not known 

Mugqal/i^in — a mountain 

It IS stated tliat Siikosal.i and his father Siddhartha both stood here 
in meditation -®® 

.\( cording to the Bih(ilkatliako\a, this mountain was situated in Ma- 
gadha '®® The heimitage of Mudgala Rsi existed near hlonghyr in 
Bihar. In the clcscnth (.entury it was called Mun-giri.*®’ 

Mugqnselapiira — a city 

It IN mentioned that the ascetic K.HavesI arrived from Mathura,'®* 
Its location is not identified. i 


Pfadapiduiagamn - a ullage 

It IS said that this \illage was located on the way to Avanti from 
Bhat u\ akaccha 

Its exact location is not known. 


Mdgapuia — a city 

It is another name for Hatthinapura.'*® 


See Supra, p 3o7. 

‘i*® Aia Yu b45 
'®4 See Supia p 260 
«!• ,161,p 30. 

■’6f> 127 207 

»6i Cr7J,pl32. 

tUaid 7? , 2, p 46a. 

Am .Ytr 1311. 

*‘*1 Thii to. p 4.73a, aliO Yiryd 11, 6, p. 228,. 
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Ndlandd — a suburb 

Nalanda was a suburb of Rayagiha, situated to its north-east It 
was abounding in wealth and had a large number of buildings. It 
IS said that a number of monks received their alms'*^^ heie. There was 
a forest named Hatthidiva in the vicinity of Nalanda (See Hatthidiva). 

In Buddhist works the distance from Rajagiha to Nalanda is stated 
to be oneyojana 

It is identified with modern Bargaon, seven miles noith-wcst of 
Rajgir in the district of Patna 

Kandigdma — a village 

Itis said that Mahavira reached here fiom Bhogapura and proceeded 
to Mendhiyagama."* 

Its location is not identified. 

Nandipum — a nly 

Nandipura was the capital of Sandibbha, one of the twenty five and 
a half Aryan countries. Nandipura is referred to in the Vivagasuya 
also."' 

Nandigrama is also mentioned in the Rdmdyana (VI l.^O 4f ) 

It may be identified with Nandigrama or Nundgaon m Oudh, eight or 
nine miles to the south of Fyzabad 

Nangald — a village 

It IS stated that Mahavira arrived here from Haledduyagrama and 
proceeded to Avattagama 

Its exact situation i<! not known 

Ndsikka—z. city 

Thw town IS refeircd to in the Aiayaku Cuini 

It !'> identified willi modern N.isik, about sesentv five miles lo llie 
not th-west of Bomba) 

Ndyakhanda — a garden 

It IS staled that Mahavira reached here from Kundapura This 
garden belonged to the Nsiya clan and was located on the outskirts of 


'O- Siyfl n ,\l 7 (iS <Uso see tJig/r I, p 211. 

1 he com on the Digha I, p 35. 

"3 C.A G.y,p 037 
See Supra, p 260 
8, p. 46. 

»« G D ,p 138 
•II See Supra, p. 238. 


•IS p 566 
”• G.jE.S,p. 67. 
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Kundapuia. Mahiivira look to the ascetic life in this garden.'®* Naya. 
khanda is mentioned along with Ujjanta and Siddhasila as a place of 
celebiation of feasts {satikhadi)*^^ 

Nepdla or Nemdli — a country 

Nepala was visUcd by Bhadrabahu It is mentioned that as 
Iheie was no fear fiom robbcis in Nepala, Tamalitti, Sindhu and Sauvira 
llic Jam monks were allowed to wear undivided gannents 

in these countrie". Nepala was noted for its bhinkets."* 

It may be identified with modern Nepal, an independent state.'** 

Ptevdlaga — a port (pat tana) 

It is mentioned that people travelled fiom heie to Bnravai by boat 
(ndvd) 

Its exact location is unidentified. 

Pabbhdsa — a holy place 

It is said that when Mali and Sumati, the two daughters of king 
Paiidusena, weie sailing to Suratthahom Piindu Mahui a, their ship was 
foundered and thc> died. In course oi time, their dead bodies wcie seen 
floating on the water Then a great feast was celebiated in their 
honour and since then this place was declared as a holy Pabbhasa.'*’ 

It IS identified with Somnath in the Junagadh State, Kathiawar.'** 

Pihlalasanda or Pddalimnda - a city 

This town was visited by Maliailia"® The sesenlli Tillhayaia 
is said to have leccu ed his fiist alms at this place 
It'S location is uiiidcntifi.'ible. 

PdilalipiiHa— a city 

I'hc rollowint> tiadltioii is iccoulcd about the origin olPiidaliputta. 
It IS said th.it when Aaiuk.ipiitt.i was ciossiiig the Ganges from 

■iSO .See Supia p 257. 

■iSl Bjh Bhd,\ 3192. 

SIS Am cS , II, p 187, 

SS3 Bi/i Bhd,3 3912. 

St* Ibid 3 3824. 

S85 CflC \"ol X, p 274 
.80 \isi cu p 110 (MS.S1 

ssl fifl cii , 11 p l‘)7 , how ( \ er, in ihc Niiitha curm (II p 072), Pabbhasa, Pia>aga, 
tv rtltklMiida I"’), Srilmala and Keyaia aie lucntioncd as unholy places [kutiUtw'i Cl 
dll oiigLii ol Piabhasa the loiemost of all f ir/Aoj, accoidingtothcMnArti/nfjalflj^Soienson, 
Index to the Mahabhdrata, p 553. ’ ^ ’ 

588 G U ,p 157 
888 P!,a7, p40. 

590 Jill Mv.333, 
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Pupphabhaddti, his boat went down mto the riv ci and tliat AiinikapiUta 
was drowned His skull was eaten by fidi and diiftcd to the bank, 
whore a seed of padali found its wav mto it and in course of time grew 
into a large tieo Seeing this beautiful tree, prince L'd.l\i founded the 
< itv of Padahputta here 

Padaliputta was a eentie of acti\ ities of the Jains It w as visited by 
Ajja Mahagiri and Ajja Suhatthi/'®* Padaliputta is described as a 
centre of learning 

It is modem Pntna^ 

Pddha — a kingdom 

It is one of the ’Mxicenjanapadas mentioned in the BhagavatT 

It may be identified with Padham in the Mninpiin disli lel ml ' P 

Padisantdvaddjaon 

It is stated that this land is as situated at a distant c of fiftv jojanas to 
the south fiom the confluence of Sindhu and the Lavana ocean 1 1 is said 
to be twelve and a half in extension, till cc and a half jiojanj above 
sea water, and the shape of an elephant tiunk Theic v\cie loiTv 
seven pitch dark caves liere, of the shape of a ciocodilc ' ghadiydlaga- 
iamthdna) The inhabitants of this hind vveie uglv', clieadful, grecdv 
lor hoiuv' and fle'ih covetous of women and tenililc fighteis Thev could 
move in water and their cluiation ol lilt vaiied from twelve and a half 
nights to a l.irge number of vear'- • uimkhijjaKhiiii) Thev' possessed 
round and hollow boat'- iantatandahngolndo) and w.indcied in seaith of 
excellent jewels m the ^ca 

At a distance ol tliiec thou'-and and luindicd mjanas liom this land 
there lay the island of Rav anadiv a 1 he inhabitants of thw land filled 
their adamantine vessels ‘yaiav(iiia?tldi(impiidniiit^ with honey and flesh, 
and returned to their homes in boats winch were made ol long wood of 
trees of the shape of an elephant Hunk A fight is stated to hav c taken 
place between them and the cavc-men which resulted in the defeat of the 
latter.®”'* 

This region is not known, 

Paitthdna — a city 

Paitthana, also known as Poyanapura, was the chief city of Maha- 
rastra situated on the bank of the Goyavari 


.ha nc It p 170 , .K« Air 1279 Cf also the tradiiion recorded in the Katliasaiit- 
sagara, \ ol I, rh iii pp 18 IT, ahosM Alahat'agea, pp 22(1-30 (he com on the 
L’daiia, p 407 f 

I.ff Air 1278 .hrt cil II p 153 
°i>® Suya ca.pp 139 141 

John Allan, TAe .tHcifiO /Wiaii Coiiir, p. I. ‘ 

■|»s Malia Ali , pp 17 1 .15, Gaccha tY,p 50a. 

"80 Brh. Bha 0 6244 f , also lam, p .354, 
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In llic southj Paitthana was a great centre of the Jains, who had 
consjclerable influence over the then ruling kings. We are told that 
Padahtta Sun cuicd the licadachc of king Muiunda of Paitthana 
Bh'adrabalm and Vai.iliamduiii arc stated to be the residents of this 
town •'''® Kalakaciir>a is said to have Msitcd this placc.'“® Paitthana 
was a seat oi learning ‘'®'’ (See also Poyanapuia) 

Paitthana is identified with modern Paitlian which lay on the south- 
ern bank of Go) avari m south of Aurangabad It was the birthplace 
and the capital of Raja Bfilhahana who is said to have founded the Saka 
eia m 78 a d It is Potali of the Buddhists and was a great emporium 
of commerce 

PaUthika — a village 

fSec Ketaya) 

Its site IS unknown. 

Pillaga — a village 

It is said that Mahat Ira i cached Iieic from Suinangala and proceed- 
ed to Gamp a 

Its exact Situation is not known. 

Palhava oi Palhaga — a counliy 

This countiy is mentioned witli Bahali and Jonaga where Usabha 
is said to have travelled (See Adamba) It was a non-Aryan country 
and was known for its maid-servants. It is said that when the city of 
Baravai was burnt, KujjaMiraya, the son of Baladcva, was taken to this 
countr) 

The Pahlavas ha\c been identified with the Pai thians.®”* 


Paiicdla- — a kingdom 

Panerda was one of the twenty five and a half Aryan countries with 
Kampillapnra as its capital. 

It roughly corresponds to modern Budaun, Farrukhabad anc| the 
adjoining districts of the United Provinces.®®' 
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Piiirltt 4i)7 1, p 141a 
(jiucfifi I'l , p OJ. 

S(i Supia p 239 
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Paficaselcukva — an Island 

It is stated that the goddesses, who \seie lesiding heie, 

set out for a pilgumage to the Island of Nandlsaiadiva. They passed 
thiough Campa b\ aii and invited the goldsmith Kumaianandi to come 
to then C0LinU\ In coui'ic of time, the golclsmith left foi Pancaseladha 
m a ship He leachcd a banyan tiee which stood on the sea-coast, 
and from there he fastened himself to the middle legs of two three-legged 
Bharuiida buds which carried him to the desired destination 

It IS stated that Paiicaseladiva was a small island in the middle of the 
Lav ana ocean, suiiounded by five mountains 

It is not identified 

Panda Mahuiii oi DakUnna Alahuid ~a tily 

Paiidu Mahuia was located on ihe sonllicin liank ot ihc sea and 
thcicwas flee trade betsseen Lttaia !Mahmi and Dakkhma Mahuui 

The five Pandavas were the residents ol this town who aic ^t.itcd 
to have attained salvation at Setluiija} a Sec Hatlluk ippa) It is said 
that while coming bat l>-fioniAv'arakank<l.t]u' Pamlavas weic^-' asked 
by Kanha Vasudeva to go to Pandu Mahuia and leside tlicic Kanha 
\ asudeva and Rama Baladeva aic said to liave pi ot ceded to Pandu 
Mahuia fiom Baiavai and on then wayhaltedm the foicst ofKosamlia 
bee Kosambavanal It is said that the people of Pandu Mahuia knew 
nothing about the bailcv meal 

It is identified with Maduiaiuihcsouthulthc Madias President) 
Panijabhuiiu 

Paniyabhumi was a place in Vaiiabhumi, a div isioii of the country 
ofRddha. Mahaviia is said to have passed heic rainy season dining 
his ascetic life 

Its location is not identified. 

Parasa — a counli y 

Paiasa was tousidtied among the non-Ai><tn countiies and was 
known for its inaid-servaiits. This country was the centie,of trade, where 
merchants wanted to tiavel to ftu’ off countries.®** It is said that Ayala 


.La (.a , p 397 f, LLa. Ti , p 391 f, cf. a siiiulai jouiney to Sutarnadtipa b\ a 
Bialunana, wlio hid him^icll in the leathers of the birds and waj taken there , Kaiha- 
itintsagii\a, Vol. II, cIis. xMv-x\vi, pp. 170-241. 

Abhidhmui lUjaJta Kosa, under ‘Faucaselachva.’ 

•08 Ava. cS., p. 472 
•08 j^aya 16, p. 197f. 

•1* Brh.Bhd.Pi,,il. 

C. E B., 21, 63. 

•“ TTa/pa. 5. 123. 

®^® ilva. cu., p. 448. 
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arrived here from Ujjeni and proceeded to Bennayada with various 
merchandise This country was visited by Kalakacarya who is said 
to have arrived here from Ujjeni (See Ilindugadesa) It is mentioned 
that the people of the country made garlands from the buffalo’s 
horns®^‘ and knew nothing about bread fruit [panasa) 

It is the same as modern Persia. 

Pdtdlalankdpura — a city 

This city is referred to in the commentary of the Pai^vagaratfa^’’ 
(See also Lanka). 

Pattakdlaya — a settlement 

It is said that kfahiivira arrived here from Kalaya and proceeded ^ 
Kumariiya."® 

Its exact location is not known. 

Paumakhanda — a city 

It is said that the eighth Titthayara received his first alms at this 
place.*^® 

Its location is unknown. 

(r) Pdvd — a city 

Pava was the capital of Bhahga, one of the twenty five and a half 
Aryan countries (See Bhanga). 

It is identified with the region near the Parasanath Hills.®*® 

(2) Pdvd — a city 
Same as Apava. 

Paydga — a holy place 

It is stated that when the monk Annikaputta was drowned in the 
Ganges, a vdnamantan erected a pike in the river to impale him. Annika- 
putta attained Kevalah.006. at this place, and since then this place was de- 
clared as a holy Payiga (See also Pabbhasa j Padaliputta). 


See Supra, p 113 
Nisi cu , 7, p. 464 
018 Aia eii p 27 
811 4, p hb a. 

• 18 Sec Supia, p. 2fi8. 
818 A, a jVO)., 323. 

8 «» SBM.p.9^5. 
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Payaga®*^ is referred to as Ditipayaga in the Vasudevahindl}** 
It is identified with modern Allahabad at the confluence of the Gafiga 
and Yamuna. 

Peihalagdma — a village 

This village was located in Dadhabhilmi (See Dadhabhiimi). 
Pihu^da — a city 

Pihundu was a centre of trade. The merchant Paliya of Gampa is 
mentioned to have arrived here for trade.®** 

In Kharvela’s inscriptions we have mention of a place founded by the 
former kings of Kalinga and known by the name of Pithudaga or Pithuda, 
which had become in one hundred and thirteen years a watery jungle 
of glass. 1/ is located in the interior of Chicakole and Kalingapatam, 
towards the course of the river Nagavatl ®** 


Pitthuampd — a suhwb 

It is said that Mahavira arrivedhere from Coraga Saniiivesa and pro- 
ceeded to Kayaiigala.®*® Pitthicampa was located very near Campa,®*® 
where the Teacher is said to have spent a number of rainy seasons.®*’ 

Its exact location is not known. 

Piyasangamd 

It is stated to be a land of the Vijjdharas ®*® 

Its site IS unknown. 


Poldsapura — a city 

It is said that the potter, Saddalaputta, was a resident of this town 
Polasapura was visited by Mahavira and Goyama Indabhui.®*® There 
was an Ajivaka sabhd (hall) in Polasapura where Gosala is said to have 
sojourned during his visits to the town.®*® 

Its location is unidentifiable. 


*•1 Aia cS II, p. 178 f , Gaccha, Vr. p 66 f. 

p 193 See also Padmapurdna of Ravisena (3 281) , Karakanducarta (6. 6. 5) , also 
Mahabha (III 83 76) 

8SS Uttara Su ,21 2 
G E B,p 65. 

(>•6 See Supra, p. 258 
7?. p. 383a 
See Supra, p. 261. 

*18 Uttara. fi , 18, p. 238. 

888 Anta 6, p 40, 
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Poranapura — a city 

It was located in Puvvavideha,*” a mythical region. 

Its site has not been identified. 

Poyanapura — a city 

Poyanapura, also known as Pratisthanapura, was situated on the 
bank of the Ganges.'** ' ’ 

It IS also mentioned in the Harivarhsa (I. 26. 49). 

It may be identified with Jhusi, opposite to Allahabad, across the 
Ganges, which is still called Pratisthanpur “** 

Pukkhaia — a holy place 

It is mentioned in the Avasyaka curni that the three lakes were built 
here.'** 

Puskara is mentioned as a holy place in the Mahabharata (III. 80 20). 
It IS identified with modern Pushkai lake six miles from Ajmer."* 

Pu^dariya — a mountain 

It IS stated that the ascetic Thavaccaputta reached here from Sogand* 
hiya and attained salvation Suya and Selaya also are said to have 
attained salvation on this mountain 

In the commentary on the Uttaradhyayana, we are told that the PaijiJa- 
vas attained liberation on this mountain.®** 

Punfiariya and settunjaya are identical.'** 


(/) Pundavaddhana — a city 

Pundavaddhaiia is stated to be situated in Gandhara where the king 
Siharaha was ruling '" 

It may be the same as Pandya, a country between Jhelam and Ravi, 
as referred to by Ptolemy.®*® 


Uttara Ti. 23, p 286a. 

Sam 56, p 66a, one Poyanapura is also mentioned in the Bfbatkalpa Bhaffa{6M9d), 
•»» G.Z),p. 159 

p. 400ff, also jVisi cu , 10, p, 045. 

C 7?., p 103 
OM 5, p. 78 

2, p. 43 

j\idyd. 16, p 200 ; cf. also vmdlia, p. 1, where nineteen names of iSatruhjaya are men- 
tioned, 

Vtlara Ti. 0, p. I4l. 

Di. MuliUiaiid, Dharall Vuljd, Vol. I, pi. 1, p. 31. 
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(2) Pundavaddhat^ — a city 

PuDi^lra was known for harmless black cows which fed upon 
the sugarcane.®*^ It was also famous for green grass [mdvala) 
Pmujavaddhaniya is stated to be a sdkhd of the Jain siamaifas.'^^ 

Pundravardhana corresponds to Mahasthan in the Bogra district 
m Bengal.®** 

Fund) a — a country 

This country was situated at the foot of the mountain Veyaddha 
Its location cannot be identified.®*® 

Punnakalasa — a milage 

It was a non-Aryan country. It is mentioned that Mahavira reach- 
ed here from Ladha and proceeded to Bhaddiya.®*® 

Its exact situation is not known. 

Pupphahhadda, Pupphabhaddiyd or Pupphapura — a city 

This town was located on the bank of the Ganges.®*^ 

It is identical with Pataliputra ®*® 

(/) Punmaldla — a cilj 

It IS said that Usabha, the first Titlhayam, attained kevalahooA in 
this town ®*” According to the com. of the .Im. J\'u. 342, it i\as a subuib 
{idkhdnagata) of .Ajodhya 

(2) Purima tala 

Mahavira is said to have arrived here from Lohaggala and proceeded 
to Unnaga.®®® It may be indentified with Purulia m Bihar. 

Piuivatta — a kingdom 

It was one of the twenty five and a half Aryan countries with Masa 
as its capital. 

It is not identifiable. 


Alt TanJul Tt , p 26a. Pauodraka is mentioned as a variety of sugarcane grown in the 
Paundra country. North Bengal, Hutwy of Bengal, Vol I, p 650. 

OH Jiia. 3, p 355 

■n* Kal/ia 8 , p 227a , also sec T Watters on Tuan Chwang’s Travels in India, Vol. II, 
p. 185. 
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Purisapura — a city 

This town was situated in Gandhara.*^^ It is said that once king 
Murunda of Padaliputta sent an envoy to Purisapura.®'* 

It is identified with Peshawar.®’* 


Puriya or Purl — a city 

Puriya was a centre of the Jains. It was known for the image of the 
living lord®’* and was inhabited by many srdvakas. Puriya was visited 
by Vairasami, who is said to have arrived herefrom Uttarapaha and pro- 
ceeded to Miihesari. At this time the city was governed by a Buddhist 
king and Jains and Buddhists were not on good terms ®“ 

Purima (Puiiya) was a centre of trade and is cited as an example of 
jalapattana, wheie goods were carried by water.®’® 

It may be identified with Pun Jagannath in Orissa.®” 

Puvvadesa — Eastern division of India 

This country was visited by Vairasami, who proceeded to Uttarapaha 
from here.®” There were beggar-houses {ghanghdsdld) in the centre of 
the villages in this country ®” Rice was known as puggali here.®®® 

According to Cunningham, Eastern India comprised Assam and 
Bengal proper, including the whole of the delta of the Ganges, together 
with Sambalpur, Orissa and Ganjara.®®’ 

Rddha — a kingdom 

Same as Ladha (See Ladhaj. 

Rahamaddana — a fort {kottha) 

It is said that when Kanha Vasudeva banished the Pandavas, he 
founded this fort as a mark of memory.®” 

According to the Kathdkosa,^^^ the city of Rathamardana lay in 
Madhyade^a. 

It is not identifiable. 
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Rahaneura Cakkavdla—a city 

Rahaneura Cakkavala was located to the north of the mountain 
Veyaddha 

Its location is unknown 


Rahdvalta — a mouniain 

This mountain was situated near the mountain ol Kunjaravatta 
Vairasami is said to have visited this mountain along with his five hun- 
dred monks. He left one novice (Akuddaga) heie and in order to practise 
penance, went to the Kunjaravatta. It is said that the novice died here 
and that his body melted like a lump of gAee. Then the gods are said 
to have gone round the mountain in a chariot and worshipped him and 
hence this place came to be known as Rahavatta 

It is mentioned that a battle took place between Vasudeva and Jar a- 
sandha near this mountain.'®® (See also Ahicchatta). 

According to the MsUha cu> 92, this mountain was situated in Vidisa.®®’ 
Rathavarta is also mentioned in the Mahdbhdrata as a holy place.®®* 


Rahavliapura — a town 

It is mentioned that Sivabhui founded the eighth schism at thi:- 
place.®®® 

It is not identifiable 
Rdyagiha — a city 

Rayagiha was the capital of Magadha, one of the twenty five and a 
half Aryan countries. It was included among the ten capitals mentioned 
in the Thdndnga. The east of Saketa, Mahavira allowed the Jain monks 
to move up to Rayagiha.®^® 

Rayagiha is described as the birthplace of the twentieth Titthayara.^^^ 
Rayagiha was visited by Pasa,®’® and Mahavira is said to have passed 
fourteen rainy seasons here.®^* Rayagiha was also frequented by 
Ajja Suhamma®^* and Gosala,®” and various disciples of Mahavira 


a«4 Vllaii Tx., 18, p. 241a ff. 

966 Mdrana 470f, p. 128 ; Ava J"},, p, 395a. 

996 Ana. cu , 236 - 

001 Vlr Nuvana, etc., JV P , p. 90 

098 III, 82. 22. 

900 Ava Nit. 782 ; Ava, cS , p 427. 

9T0 Bxh. Sii ,X. 60. 
on Ava. Nit , 383, 325. 

Oil Ndyd. II, 10, p. 230 ; Nwya. 4, 

eti katpa. 5 123 , also cf. Bhag, 7. 4 j 6,9; 2, 6 ; Ava, Mr, 473, '492, 616. 
014 /InuMa, 1, p. 68. 

016 Bhag. 16. 
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lived in this city.®’“ Gunasila,®” Mandikuccha®’® and Moggarapa^i®*® 
are mentioned as some of the important shrines of the city. Rayagiha was 
noted Tor its springs.®®® 

It is said that, when Khiipaitthiya was in ruin, Canagapura was 
founded. Then the city of Usabhapura came into existence, then Kusag- 
gapura, and finally Rayagiha (see Kusaggapura). 

The city of Rajagaha was called Giribbaja because it was surrounded 
by five hills, viz , Pandava, Gijjhakuta, Vebhara, Isigili and Vepulla,®®^ 
In the Mahdbhdrata, the five hills are named as Vaihara, Varaha, Vrsabha, 
Rsigiri and Chaityaka.®®® 

It is identified with modern Rajgir m Bihar.®®® 

Rayanadiva — an island 

It is said that Rayanadiva was situated at a distance of three thou- 
sand and one hundred yojanas from Padisantavadayaga (See Padisanta- 
vadayaga). There was an excellent palace here where the goddess of 
Rayanadiva lived.®®* 

The Vasudevahindi'^^^ refers to the Rayanadiva, where Carudatta 
was carried to bv the Bherunda birds.®®® Rayanadiva is also mentioned 
in the Samanliccakakl ®®’ 

Ratnadvipa is mentioned in the Hanvamsa (II. 38. 29 ff). It was 
situated near Vanavasi 

Rayanapura — a city 

Rayanapura was the birthplace of the fifteenth Titthayara.^^^ It 
IS mentioned that Kavila arrived here for purposes of study from Acalag- 
gama (See Acalaggama) 

Rayanapura is identified with Runai about two miles from Sohawal, 
a railway station in Oudh. It was also known as Roinai.®*® 

Rayandvaha — a city 

It is said that Rayanavaha was situated in Gandhara ®®® 

Its site cannot be identified 

Sie Bha^ 18 .8,3 3,7 10 , 8 7 Anta 6, pp 31, 39 , Anutla 1, p 68f, Uva 8, p. 61. 
”” Ndyd 2, p il , Dasd 10, p 364, t/i/a 8, p 01. It is identified with modern Gunaya, 
a Milage situated three miles from Rajagiha in cast. Prdcina tvrtkamdid p 91,. 

018 Bhag 16 

018 Anta 6, p 31 

«80 Brh. Bha Vr 2. 3420 

0*1 The tom on the sutta Nijidta, II, p. 382 

»*5 II 21 2. 

0*3 See Law, Rdjagiha m ancient hlerature 
0*4 JVdyd 9, p 123 ff 
0*0 p 149 

0*8 Also cf Brhatkathdkosa, 93, 168 f, 52 6. 

0*1 6 46, p 29, also Dwynvaddna I, 6 , XVIII, 230 ; XXXV, 503. 
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Rayapura — a city 

It is mentioned that the eighteenth Titthayara received his first alms 
here.®®^ 

Rajapura is mentioned in the MaMbhdrata as the capital of Kalin- 
ga.®** 

Its exact location is not known. 

Revayaga — a mountain 

This mountain is described as abounding in various birds and 
creepers ; it was dear to the Dasara kings. Near this mountain there 
lay the gaiden Nandanavana, with the shrine of Surappiya J'aAAAa. 
Aritthanemi is said to have attained Revalahood at this place.®*® 

Raivataka is also mentioned in the Mahdbhdrata (I. 2. 39) 

Revaya is identical with Ujjinta or Girnar mountain. 

Ritthapura — a city 

It is mentioned that the tenth Titthayara received his first alms heie."®* 
It is the same as Aritthapura (Sec Aritthapura). 

Rohidaya — a city 

It IS said that this town was frequented by Mahavira. There was a 
garden here named Pudhavivadimsaya with the shrine of Dharana 
Jakkha ®®® 

Rohitalca is described as a great city in the Diiydvaddna (VIII, 108). 
The Mahdbhdiata (Sabhii p 32. 4) and Mahdmdyun also mention Rohi- 
taka as a place dear to Kartikeya. 

It is modern Rohatak.®*® 

Ruppakuld — a river 

It is mentioned that this river flowed between Dakkhinavacala and 
Uttaravacala (See Dakkhinavacala). 

Its location is unknown. 

Sdgeya — a city 

Sageya was the capital of Kosala,®*’ one of the twenty five and a 
half Ai'yan countries It Was included among the ten capitals. It is 

sm Am Ml' 325 , also Ava. cu , II, p. 324 
8®* .Santi p 4 3 

Majii .5, p 08, Anla. S, p 2S ,J/llard Tt 22, p 280. 

'■"i 4(0 Mir 324 

09S pJbo 9 , p 49 , aKo Sam 08, p 57 , Mirya 5. 

998 The Geo contents of the Kfaliamayun, Dr. Sylvain Levi, trans. by V. S. Agratvala 
J U P II S , XV, pt II 

911 77n. T/ , 1 t, o 15 Ja , UtUua cu , p 21.1 , According to Abhayadeva, Saketa, Vmita 

and Ayo iliya are identical, Tha. 10. 718, p. 464. 
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Stated that the fourth Titthayara received his first alms here.®®* Sageyi 
was visited by Parsva®®® as well as by Mahavira, the latter assigned a 
limit for the movements of the Jain monks here (see supra p 250). 

Saketa was one of the six great cities of Buddhist India, the others 
being Campa, Rajagiha, Savitthi, Kosambi and Baranasi.®®® The 
distance from Saketa to Savatthi was seven leagues (yojanas).'”^^ 

Sageya is identified with modern Ayodhya. 


SahaHjanl — a city 

This city is said to have been visited by Mahavira.^®* 

Sahanjani is also mentioned in the Hanvamsa (I. 33 4). 

Its probable identification may be suggested with Sahanjan or 
Sanjan, a village in the Thana district, Bombay. 

Sajjha — a momtain 

It is referred to in the Avaiyaka Nuyukti}^^ ' 

Sahya is one of the seven principal chains of mountains in India. 
It is still known as Sahyadri and is the same as the northern parts of the 
Western Ghats north of the river Kaveri.®®* 

Salatavj — a village 

It is mentioned as a village of robbers near Purimatala.^®* 

Saliggdma — a village 

, This village was located in Magadha®*® near Gobbaragama.’®^ 

Its site is not known. 

Sdlisisa — a village 

Mahavira is stated to have journeyed to this place from Gamaya 
and proceeded to Bhaddiya.’®* 

Its exact situation is not known. 
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Samhhuttara — a country 

It was one of the sixteen countries mentioned in the Bhagavati. 

It is same as Suhmuttara, which means “people north of Suhma.” 
Suhma corresponds with the modem districts of Midnapur and Bankura, 
and perhaps dso Purulia and Manbhum in west Bengal.’"® 


Sambukka — a city 

This city was situated in Avanti.”® 

Its exact location is not known. 

Sammeya — a mountain 

Sammeya is mentioned with Campa as a holy place (See Campa). 
It is stated that, except Usabha, Vasupujja, Nemi and Vira, all other 
Titthayaras attained salvation on this mountain It is mentioned that a 
Sangha set out to pay a visit to the shrines on this mountain 

It is identified with Parasnath Hill in the district of Hazai ibagh, 
in Bihar.”® 

Samvaddhana or Simbavaddhana — a city 

It is mentioned that the king Munglivaya or Mundimbhaya was 
reigning here.”* 

Its exact location is unidentifiable. 


Sandibbha or Sdndilya — a kingdom 

This country was counted among the twenty five and a half Aryan 
countiies with Nandipura as capital. 

It may be identified with Sandila, a sub-division of Hardoi district 
in Oudh. San^ilya akama is mentioned in the district of Fyzabad 
in Oudhj which was the hermitage of Rsi Sanijilya.”' 

Sanhkan^ — a city 

It is mentioned that king Jambudadima was reigning here.”* 
Its site is not known. 


10 # Markand^a, p 367. 

no Maha M GuJ. trans (MSS), p. 27. 

ni Aaa Mr 307 ; cf. Maya. 8, p. 120 ; AcS, cu , p. 267. 

n* Uttara Tj , 18, p. 236. 
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Sankhapura — a city > 

It IS mentioned that the prince Agadadatta proceeded to Va^arad 
from here.’^’ (See also Gamaid). 

Its situation is not known. 


Sanulatthiya — a village 

It is mentioned that Mahavira arrived here from Savatthi, and 
proceeded to Dadhabhiimi.’” 

It is unidentified. 


Sarassal — a river 

It is stated that the citizens of Anandapura set out for this river for 
celebrating feasts (see Anandapura). Sarassai was known for pilgrim- 
age.”® 

It may be identified with the river Saraswati of western India, 
rising in mountain Abu in Rajaputana.'**® 

Sarau — a rivet 

It is mentioned as one of the five great tributary rivers of the 
Ganges.’*^ 

It is Ghagra, or Gogra, a tributary of the Ganges on which stood the 
city of Ayojjha 

Saravatfa — a ieltlemenl 

It IS mentioned as the birthplace of Gosala.’** 

Its exact location is not known. 


Sataddu — a livet 

Sataddu is meutioued as one of the five great tributaries of the 
Sindhu.^** 

Satadru is mentioned in the MahdbMrata (I. 193. 10) -and is identi- 
fied with modern Sutlej.’*' 


m UttarS, 4, p. 83a. 

11* See Supra, p 260. 
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Savatthi — a city 

Savatthi or KuqialaAayari was the capital of Ku^ala, one of the 
twenty five and a half Aryan countries. It was included among the ten 
capitals. It is stated that Savatthi was the birthplace of the third Ttttha~ 
yara, who received his first alms here.^*“ It was visited by Pasa’“^ and 
his follower Kesikumara Savatthi was also visited by Mahavira 
frcquentl) It was also visited by Gosala,’®“ Jamali,’®^ and Ajja 
Khanda 

It is identified with Sahet-Mahet on the bank of the Rapti.’®® 
Savvaobhadda — a city 

It is mentioned that king Jiyasatlu ruled here.^®* 

Its situation is not known. 

Sayaduvdra — a city 

It is said that this town was situated in the country* of Punda which 
lay at the foot of the mountain Veyaddha ’®® It is stated that to the 
south-east of the town there lay a city known as Vijayavaddhamana.”® 
It is not identifiable. 


Sdagapum — a city 

It is mentioned that king Selaga joined the ascetic order here. The 
city was also visited by the monk Thavaccaputta, who is stated to have 
arrived here from Baravai and preached his religion ’®^ 

It is not identified. 


Selapura — a city 

It is mentioned that this town was situated in Tosali. Isitadaga was 
a lake in this city where people are said to have celebrated the eight days 
feast (See Isitalaga). ^ ^ 

Its exact location is not known. 


Xa. Sir , 323, 382. 

Sdya II, 9, 10, p 229 J Sirya, 3. 1. 
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SettuSjqya — a mountain 

It IS mentioned that the prince Goyama renounced the world under 
Aritthanemi and attained salvation on this mountain.^®® It is stated 
that a number of other monks also attained salvation here.''®* Another 
name of Settunjaya was Pundariya (See Pundariya). 

According to the Tnsastisaldkapurusaeanta (p 354ir), just as the 
blessed !Raabha was the first Tlrtkankara, so mount Satrunjaya became 
the first Tirtha. 

It is situated m Kathiawar, seventy miles north-west of Surat and 
thirty four miles from Bhavanagar 

Seyapuia — a city 

It is mentioned that the ninth Titthayara received his first alms 
here.'**^ 

Its location is not knotvn, 

Seyavi or Seyaviya — a city 

Seyaviya was the capital of Kcyaiaddha, one of the twenty five and a 
half Aryan countries. It is stated that Mahavira arrived here from 
Uttaravdcala and having crossed the Ganges, proceeded to Surabhipura. 
Next time the Teacher is said to have reached here from Alabhiya and 
proceeded to Savatthi Seyavi was also frequented by Kesikumara.’*® 
In Buddhist literature Setavya was a city of the Kosala coimtry.''** 
Prof. Rys Davids identifies it with Satiabia ; Mr. Vost with Basedita, 17 
miles from Sahet-Mahct and six miles from Balarampur.’'*' 

Siddhasila — a holy place 

It was a holy place and is referred to in the Avasyaka cwmi.’*® (See 
also Nayakhanda). 

Its precise situation is not known. 

Siddhatthapura 

It is mentioned that the eleventh Titthayara received his first alms 
here.''*^ Siddhatthapura was frequented by Mahavira, who arrived 
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here from Vajjabhumi and proceeded to Kummagama. Then he 
returned to Siddhatthapura again and proceeded to Vesali 

Probably it may be identified with Siddhangram in the Birbhum dis- 
trict 

Slhaguhd (cotapaHi) — a village 

This village was located near Rayagiha.’®® 

Sihala or Stmhala diva — o country 

Sihala diva was counted among the non-Aryan countries and was 
known for its maid-servants. 

Sihala is cited as an example of dsndina diva which did not overflow by 
periodical sca-tide like the country of Koukana. It is said that the sea- 
going merchants halted here in the middle of their journey Bharata 
IS said to have conquered this country (See Anga) . 

SimhaJa is identified with Ceylon.'"*® 

Sikapuia — d city 

Sihapura is mentioned as the birthplace of the eleventh Tittha- 
yara?^^ It is also mentioned in the commentary on the Uttaiddhyoyana?’^ 
It may be identified with Simhapuri near Benares.''®' 

Sinavalh — a countrj 

Sinavalli is rcfeired to in the Ava^yaka ciiini '"® It was a desert where 
Caravans lost their way 

Sinavalli should be a tract round about the Punjab or Sind. A place 
called Sanawan or Sinawan is situated in the district of Muzaffargarh ; 
it is almost barren Probably, it may be identified with Sinavalli. 

Sindhavalona — a viounla'm 

This mountain was known for its sendkava salt, and the mines of sovac- 
eala and kdlcilona salts were also found in between this mountain.’®’ 

Saindhavaranya, or the Salt-Range is referred to in the BAjatarah- 


1*8 See Supra, p 280. 

118 History of Bengal, Vol. I, p, 22 
Uo Hayd 18, p 208 f. 

Ill yica ?”• > ® 3, p 223 a. 

Ill G.D,p 186. 

1«9 Ava. Nit., 383. 

Ht 18, p 239 a. 

1S6 Piacina tlrthamdld, p. 4, 

1*8 p, 553 , II, p. 34. Siua\alh is mentioned in the Rgveda, Vedte^ Index, II, p. 440 ; Also 
Bidex to Mahdblidrala, p. 839 ; MdrUmhja Purdnd, n. 300. 
l‘i Das.3,v n.'i. " 
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It is a hill system in Jhelum and Shahpur districts in the Punjab, 
deriving its name from its extensive deposits of rock-salt/'® 

Sindhu — a country 

It is mentioned that the country of Sindhu Sovira was declared Aryan 
from the time of Samprati. 

For various reasons the Jain monks were not allowed to frequent 
Sindhu. It is mentioned that this country was full of water and a home 
of various heretical nuns such as Cankd^ Partvrdjikd, Kdpdltkd, Taccanntkd 
and Bhdgavl If a monk, due to famine, invasion of the enemy or such 
other calamity was forced to visit this country, it was expected of him to 
come back as soon as possible.’" The land of this country is stated 
to be very rough and was flooded frequently ; it had breaches in the 
earth. There were cold brec 7 es and derv-fall .'ll night 111 this country,’®* 
and the corn was cultivated heic by rivers 

The people of Sindliii were fond of eating gouna (pioduction of 
milk), ’"and were used to nicat-caling, and hence the non-vegetarians 
were not ccnsincd in this country’** Sinulaily, ihc vvasheimcn were 
not considered degraded hcie,’*’' and a wine pot could be used for drink- 
ing purposes.’" ft is stated that the monks wcic allowed not (0 lemovc 
the fringes of then gaiments in this country like that of Thiinfl.,’'’ and 
they received their alms with clean clothes 

Sindhu compiiscd the u'hole valley of the Indus from the Punjab 
to the sea, including the delta and the island of Gutch.’'® 

Sindhu — a rivet 

Sindhu is stated to be one of the ten great rivers.”® 

It is the river Indus.”* The best horses were born in the country 
around its bank.”® 


”9 7mAGflC.Xn,pp 170-2 
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Sindhumndana — a city 

It is said that Mahapauma reached here from Hatthmapura.”* 
The Brhatkatkdkosa mentions that this town was situated on the 
bank of the Sindhu. 

It is not identifiable. 

Sindhu Sovira — a country 

This country was included among the twenty five and a half Aryan 
countries with Viibhayapattana as its capital (see Sindhu ; Sovira). 

The two lands of Sindhu and Sovira are mentioned in the Pali texts, 
each of which is described as a great centre of trade and commerce.’^* 

Sippd — a rim ' 

This river flowed near Ujjeni”* 

This IS identified with modem Sipra in Central India 

Sirimdla — a city 

Sirimala was included among unholy places (See Pabhasa) . It was 
visited by VairasamI, who is said to have arrived here from Puriya, ” 
(See also BhiUamala). 

It is same as BhiUamala or Bhinmal, the capital of Guijjaras from 
about the sixth to the ninth century a. d., fifty miles west of Abu moun* 
tain.’'’® 


Sivamandira 

Sivamandira was located on the south range of Veyaddha.”* 

It is not identifiable 

Sogandhiyd — a city 

Mahavira is said to have visited this town. There was a garden 
here named Xilasoya with the shrine of Sukala Jakkha.'^^ 

This town was also frequented by Thavaccaputta, who is said to 
have arrived here from Selagapura (see Pu^dailya). 

It is not identified. 
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Somanasa 

It IS mentioned that the fifteenth Titthayara received his first alms 
here.’'®^ 

Its location is not known 
Sopdrqya—a city 

Soparaya was situated in Konkana on the sea-coast It was a 
centre of commerce and a number of traders are said to have resided 
here Soparaya was visited by Vairasena/®* Ajja Samudda and Ajja 
Mangu 

There was a regular trade between Bharuyakkaccha, Suvail- 
nabhumi and Supparaka Supparaka is identified with modern 
Sopara in the Thana district to the north of Bombay 

Sonynpura — a city 

Soriyapura, which lay on the bank ofthe Jauna,’®® was the capital of 
Kusatta, one of the twenty five and a half Ar> an countries. It is mention- 
ed that king Saun entrusted the kingdom of Mahura to his younger 
brother Suvira, and proceeded to Kusavatta, 'where he founded Sori- 
pura ’®® Mahavira is stated to have visited this town ’®'’ 

Sauryapura is identified with Suryapur or Surajpur near Bateswar, 
which IS situated on the riglit bank of the Jumna in the Agra district.’®^ 

Sovlra — a country 

Sov'ira is mentioned together with Sindliu with Viibhaya as its capital 
(See Sindhu Sovha) 

It IS identified with modern Sind.’®® 


Subbhabhumi 

It is stated that the country of Ladha was divided into Vajjabhumi 
and Subbliabhumi (See Ladha) 

It may be identified with Singhbhum in Bengal.’®® 
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Subhoma — a village 

It is said that Mahavira arrived here from Valuyagama and proceed- 
ed to Succhitta.’®* 

Its exact location is not known. 


Suechittd — a village 

It is stated that Mahavira arrived here from Subhoma and proceeded 
to Malaya. Next time he journeyed to this place from Sumangala and 
proceeded to Palaya.’®' 

It IS not' identifiable. 

Sudamasanaputa — a city 

This town was situated in Avanti.’“® 

Its exact location is not known. 

Suggiva — a city 

It is mentioned that king Balabhadda ruled herc.’^'^ 

Its exact situation is not known. 

Sugliosa — a city 

This town is said to have been visited by Mahavira. There was a 
garden here named Devaramana with the shrine of Virasena.’®* 

It IS not identified. 

Sumangalagdma — a village 

It is said that Mahavira arrived here from Kosarabi and proceeded 
to Palayagama.’’®” 

Its location is iiol known. 

Sumanomukha — « city 

It is mentioned that the Walls of this city were made of mud.*®* 

It IS not identified . 


T04 See J5upraj p 2G0 
Ibid At.a wNif 

) ‘J, p 13b If. , alio see .Ita. Vi», 13 U 3 , 
Lttaia iii IS, 1 1, 

US Ytva. II, 8, p. 84-1. 

1®* See Supra, p. 260. 
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Sumsumliapuia or Susumdtapwa — a cily 

It is stated that Mahavira arrived here from Vesali and proceeded to 
Bho^apuia The sa^e ^^!irattaka is said to have lourneved here from 
Varattapui a 

Susumarapura is identified with a hilly place near Chunar in Mirza- 
pur district Arcordine; to Pah literature, it is the capital of Bhagga 
country 

Supmtihapuui — n c(/) 

This town was situated on the bank of the Ganges.®®* 

It may be identified with Pratisthanpur, also known as Poyanapura, 
near Jhunsi in Allahabad district. 

Suiahhipma —a city 

It is mentioned that alur (lossing the Ganges, Mahfivlra arrived 
here fiom Seyaviyd and piocccded to Thunii 
Its situation is not knowTi. 


Suiayena — a counhy 

Sfuasena was the capital of Mahura, one of the twenty five and a 
half Aryan countries. 

Suiasena was located iminediatcl) to the south of the Kuru and to 
the east of the M.Usva (oiintiv 


Suialtha — a kiiiqilnm 

It IS said that Imm tlw time of Samprati the country of .Suiatth.a 
along isithAndhia Diasida Mahaiaslra and Kudiikka, was opened for 
the preaching of the Jam monks (see Andha) 

Suiattha is included among the twenty' five and a half Aryan coun- 
tries with Baiavai as the capital 

It IS mentioned that Kalaka acarya brought here ninety six kings 
from Parasakiila (see Hindugadesa) and accordingly this country was 
divided into ninety six niandalas?^ Surattha was a centre of trade 
and was visited by the merchants frequently.®®* 


See Supia p 200 , also See Bhag 3 2 
•“> Aia CM .II, p 199 f 

Afajjluma p 61 n, by Rahiila Sankrityayana , SamantapasadikS, IV 862 ; Majjhmn 
I, p .S.S2 

Ilia 9, p 49 1, p 11 

*0® See Supra p 257. 
r /I 7 O', p 706. 

Bth BhS Vr., 1. 943. 

•O’ Oar cu., 1, p. 40. 
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A grass-cutting wooden instrument known as kuliya, was in use in 
Surat^ha. It measured two hands and had iron nails fixed at the end 
with an iron plate attached to it It is said that the corn kangu was 
available in this country in plenty and rice was eaten in its absence 
Surattha comprises modern Kathiawar and other portions of Gu- 

jerat 


Swodaya — a city 

The' town was located in Veyaddha Indadhanu is mentioned as 
the lord of Vijjaharas of the town*^* 

Its site is not known. 


Suttivai or Suthmali — a city 

Suttivai was the capital of Cedi, one of the twenty five and a half 
Aryan countries 

It IS the Suktimati or Suktisahvaya of the Makdbkaiata. The Mahd- 
bhdrala also mentions a river by the name of Suktimati, which is said to 
break through the Kol.ihala hills and flow by the ant unit kingdom of 
Cedi Pargitar identifies the iivei with the modem Ken and place ‘' 
Suktimati neai the modem town of Banda 


Suvannabhumi — a coutiliy 

It IS stated that Suv annabliumi w a^ v wiLcd by Usabha "^ce Adamba; 
and also bv Ajja Kalaga , the latter is said to have arrived here to sec his 
grand-disciplc fiom Ujjeni "* Suvannabhumi and Sihala diva are 
cited as examples oi' dsandinn dJva which did not ovciflow by periodical 
sea-tide Caiudatta is said to have reached here in goat’s skin 
[ajena= laslyena) '''’® 

According to the Vasudecahindi, it was situated ncai the mountain 
Veyaddha 

Suvannabhumi is identical with lower Burma, Pegu and Moulmein 
districts 

so» Viif fu,p 53 (MSS) 

*10 Ibid J, p 129 fMSSt 

S»l C -iG r ,p , G F. B ,p 5S 

*1* L ttnrn 1 8 p 247 

81* G n p lOt) 

•1* -ta cu , II, p 2) 

*1* Acd cu , p 224. 

*1* Suya 77,1 11, p 196 
81T p 149. 

Ill G. B,S,p. 70. 
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Suvanmkhalaya — a village 

It IS mentioned that Mahavira travelled here from Kollaka and 
proceeded to Bambhanagama 
Its siluatjon is not known 


Suvannavdlujd — a iivei 

It IS stated that this liver flowed between Dakkhinavacala and 
Utlaravarala (See Dakkhinavacala) 

Its exact situation is unknown. 

Tagaui—a cily 

It IS said that this town was visited by Rahiicarya®*' ; his pupils 
ainvccl from U]]iiu 

Tagaia is identified with Tera, a village in Osmanabad district of 
Hydeiabad State situated to the north-east on the Tirna iivcr,®*® twelve 
miles north-east of Osmanabad 


Takkhauld— a city 

Takklnisila was the c.ipttal of Bahali and is said to have been fre- 
quented b\ Usablia AVlieii B.ihubah was informed about Usabha’s 
ariual he visited tlie place next moiiimg but then Usabha had ahead> 
left When Brihitlialt could not see the Master he felt much grieved. 
He saw the pimts of the Mastei’s feet, honoured them and put over them 
a jewelled so that no one mav walk on those foot punts**® 

^ Sec also Bahali, Dlianim itakkabhuniika) 

Takkasilfi 01 I'axila was the capit.il city of Gandh.iia kingdom It 
IS frcquentlv mentioned as a cciitic ol educ.atioii in the J.itakas It lay 
two thousand leagues fioiii Benares, and has been identified with the 
ruins near Shahdheri twelve miles from Raw. ilpindi in the Punj'ab *** 

Tdmaltlii — a city 

Tamalitti was the capital of Vaiiga which was included among the 
twenty five and a half .\iyan countries. Tamali Moriyaputta is stated 
to be a resident of this town.*** 


810 .See .Supra, p 2.’i8 

8*0 Hemi\ aliik.x IS mc-nlioiii (1 in the , Vol VII, ch cxiii, p 65. 

8*1 Uttard Vi 2 p 21 .i, .ilsu ihiH ^ 2. p 20a, Marana 480 p 129 a , I^a. Bhd 3 339. 

8** (7 D p 200 cT III!/ Su UUl, p 137 See Asa hmakanducarta/lW ,W 

8*3 Ava f«,p I80r, A’a JVir., 322 , also T. 5 P., p. 186 See also 2iam4)rapa, Uttara 

ch 101. 

8** C .4 G 7 , p 681 , G £. 5 , p. 62. 

8*5 Bha^ 3 I. 
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Tamalitti is cited as an example of dommuha where goods u cie rai i lod 
by land as well as by v/ater.®” It was well-known lor cloth and is men- 
tioned along with Gauda and Sindhu®*' (See also Kofikana). 

Tamalitti was a gieat river-port town of the lime It is identified 
with modem Tamluk, situated on the bank of the Rupanaravan 

Tambdja — a settlement 

It is mentioned that Mahivlia travelled here from Jambuklianda 
and proceeded to KtLviya Sannivcsa.®** 

It has not been identified. 


Tankana — n eniinfij 

Itwas a non-Ai'^ancounliy It Isrc fericd (o in the Sin'ai’ndaiina''^'^ 
as well as in the Bha^avatl.^^^ 

It Is said that the Tankana mlecthas lived lu Utlai. Is ah. i and went 
to Dakkhin.u aim loi liade taking with them gold, i\ oi v and otiici salealile 
commodities Since thev did not follow the language ol tlie souihrm 
eountry, thc) collected their goods in piles and laid then hanch on them 
They did not lift their hands from the ai tides until thev got a suitable 
price for then goods 

Tankana is mentioned in the Brhatkathdkoia Thcie was a 
mountain hcic of the same name Rudiadatta and Caiudatta are said 
to has e killed two goats on this mountain Thev entered into their skin 
and w'cre taken bv the gieeds Bhcrunda birds to the Ratnaebipa. 

The taugauas w'cic a mountain tube and arc mentioned often in the 
Mabdhiidiala T hey inhabitated a large kingdom ruled ovei b\ Subahu 
w'hich was in the middle portion of the Himalayas 


Tejabpura — a oily 

It is mentioned that king Kanagaraha ruled here 
It IS not identifiable. 


*« Brk BkS.\.\0Q0. 

\)a Bhtt.l 32 

S»3 C 4 C p 732 For different names and discussion about Tamralipti see S> haul Li\ I, 
Prt-Ar^an and Pre-Draitiftaii, p 118 f 
*!■ See Supra p 2.58. 
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(/) Tkuna — a selllemenl 

It IS mentioned that Mahavira arrived here from Surabhipura and 
proceeded to Rayagiha 

Sthunil IS mentioned in the Mahatmywrl The Uddna (VII. 9) 
places Sthiina in the country of Mallas to the®®’ north-west of Patna 
on the right bank of tlze Gandaki.®*’ 


(j) Til Olid — a couiilij 

This country was situated in the west of Saketa. Mahavira allowed 
his monks to traveise up to Thfina to the west of Saketa (See Saketa). 
The Jain monks were allowed to weai costly garments in this country, 
but it IS said that their fringes should be removed (See Sindhu). 

It is identified with Thaneshwar ®®® 


Tignlrhl — a cily 

It is mentioned that king Jiyasatlu ruled here.®®® 
Its site IS not known 


Timisagulid — a caie 

This cave was located in the mountain Veyaddha and is mentioned 
along with Khandappavaya.®*® 

' Its location is not known. 


Toranauia —a cily 

This city was situated on the Veyaijdha mountain.**® 
Its exact situation is not known. 


Tosnh — a iiiy 

It seems tli.it I’osali was a ccuUt ol the Jains in ancient days where 
Iheie was a niar\ cllous image of God Jina guarded by king Tosalika.®** 
It is said that Mahavua ariited here from llatthisisa and proceeded to 
Mosali. He returned to Tosali again and set out for Siddhatthapura. 
Mahavira was tied up here seven tunes and was thus caused many griev- 
ances.**® 
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Tosali is mentioned along with Kohkaoa where f>eopIe were fond of 
eating Bnrits and vegetables, and where livehhood \vas earned by selling 
fixdts and fiowers.*** There was plesuy of walei in this conntiv aud <,0 
the com was grown here by rivers even though there were no rains It 
is mentioiied that sometimes due to hea^y rain?, the cropi failed in this 
countrv’ and m that case die Jain monks were allowed to ih e on palm- 
jfruics which grew here ta abundance 

There uvas a Lngc number of she-buitciloes in Tosali ’.s hich laackcd 
people with their hoofs and months and it is stated that acars’a Tosah 
was kiUed here by a buffalo.^ 

This bnintiy was tnown. for its lakes ISdkdaka'jJ^" 

Aooording to Dr, SyKnin L‘bi, Tosali was situated in the district of 
Cuttack, in Ori^a, and the present villag e Dhauli stands on a site near 
to or idmdcal with that of TosalL®^ 


Tmi&smiim — a sicSSknfmd 

Tumbai S^nmavesawassilnaied in it li jtaCed :o be 

the hirthplaoc of V'ajraswijnin.*®'® 

Its esact silnatioin is not knowm 

(f) T»i^® — # sdfewei 

Tufigpya. iSannivesA was kucatod in KosambL®®* 



RSma Balladesa is said to have prasetised pcnancc ion moiuiiuin 

(See KnetonbiraijEoia) , Thus momataia is ahit) relGaned to in the coinii cnen- 
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'Ihc Jam pilgums identify Tungiya with the town of Bihar. Pro- 
bably It may be identified with modern Tungi situated two miles from 
Bihar.*'* 

Tunikka — a county 

Turutka IS mentioned in the Oifly'a*" and other Jam texts. It was 
a substance used for mcense and is mentioned with kdldgum, kmdaiukka 
etc Tuitiikta is either Liquidambar Orientalc [slhalaka, vernacularly 
sitdiasa), or Schrebera Swietenioides {Ssaiskxit ghantapdtala) or the resin 
of Pmus Longifolia (Sanskrit srivdsa) *'* 

Turukki is included among the eighteen scripts.®'’ 

Turushka is identified with Eastern Turkestan *'* 

Turuminl — a city 

It IS mentioned tliaL Sasa^a and Bhasaya, the two monks arrived 
hcie isilli their Mstei Sukunialiya fiom Vanavasl.®'® 

It IS not identified. 

Ucednagam — a city 

Uocdndgan 1% known as a idkhd of the Jam hamanas}^^ 

(See also Varaua) 

Uddandapum — a eilj 

This town is said to ha\ e been visited by Gosala **’ 

This IS identified with tlic town of Bihai in Patna district Bihat 
was also called Daiulapura oi Udandapuia It was known as Dandpura 
as a number of dandim (religious mendicants) collected here and made 
this land their headquaitcrs *** 

Vjjayanta or Ujjinla -a moiinlaiv 

It IS stated that Ai it thanemi attained salvation on this mountain.*** 
This mountain is mentioned as a place of renunciation in general.*®* 
There weie water- falls*" on this mountain and people used to eelebratc 
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here feasts every year. Ujjayanta and Vebhara are referred to as moun- 
tains®** where sports were held. (See also Girinagara ; Hatthikappa ; 
Nayakhanda)- 

The name Ujjayanta is mentioned in both of the Girnar nisei iptions 
of Rudradama and Skandagupta. It is only another name for the 
Girnar hill that rises above the old city of Junagadh.®*’ Ujjayanta 
was also known as Revaya. (See Revaya). 

Ujje^ — a city 

UjjenI was situated in Dakkhinavalia in Avanti It was also known 
as Kunalanayara*** since it was given to the prince Kunala for viceroy- 
ality 

Ujjeni was known for the image of the living lord , and Ajja Suhatthi, 
a contemporary of king Sampai, is stated to have visited it.®*® Ujjeni 
was also visited by acarya Candarudda,®’® Bhaddaya Gutta, Ajjarak- 
khiya®’* and Ajjasadha.®’* 

Ujjeni was a centre of commerce and we hear of the mei chants 
of this place moving about for trade with a caravan.®’® Ujjeni is men- 
tioned along with Mahessara and Sirimala where people nfthe same nature 
including the Brahmanas w ere addicted to drink w me. (Sec Mahessara ; 
also Bhaiuyakaccha ; Malax a). 

Ujjayani is also called as Visala, Avanti and Puspakarandmi ®'* 
It is identified with modern Ujjain on the bank of the Sijna 


Ujjuvdliyd — a tiver 

This river was situated at the outskirts of the city of Jambhiyagamd 
1 See Jambhiyagama) . 

It remains unidentified 


UUuga — d }ki! 

Ullugatira and Khedattjianla Were situated on eastern and western 
banks of this river respectively (See Khedatthima). 
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On the eastern bank was stopping GaAgadeva, the grand-disciple 
of Mahagiri. He used to cross the river and visited his teacher Dhaw- 
gutta on the other bank.®’* 

Its exact situation is not known. 

UUugMra^—a city 

This city was situated on the bank of the river Ulluga and was visited 
by Mahavita.®” (See Ulluga). 

It not Identified 

Unndga — a 

Ir is s.ud lliar alter ifossing a forest, Mahavira arrived here from 
PijiimalaLi and proceeded to GobhQmi *’* Unnata is mentioned in the 
Mahahhdrata (s.ibh.i. 27. 5). 

Its Idcaiioii IS not known 

Ihahhapuia a eity 

It is mentioned that this town was visited by Mahavtta.*’* Tisagutta 
proceeded to Amalakappa from here,®®* 

According to the tradition, Ushabhapura is another name for Raya- 
giha (Sec Rayagiha). 

Uundia — a eti] 

This town wa« located in Kuiu,®®’ 

Its exact location is not known. 

f ^Hanlpafia A o) Ihei n dn i don of India 

\’arious customs and practices of this country are recorded in the 
Jain texts It is said that there was severe cold in this country and people 
having insufficient clothes kept themselves warm by burning fuel.*®’ 
Even heat was unbeaiable heie and there was a constant rainfall in this 
country,®®’ accompanied by snow.®®* 

It is stated that people in this country had their meals at night and 
so, if a monk, due to famine etc., was obliged to travel here, he had to 
follow the same practice.*®' 

*'• l tiara Ti , S n 7Ia 
BhiK 1 1> “> 

Sep Su|jia p 2">'1 hn T: p 284 3 
I iirt II p 1)4 
SS*- Ihn 7 .S7 
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Cora was cultivated heie bywells,®*® aud bai ley-meals was a common 
food in this countiy It was customary here to burn the old glass 
fields so that the new grass may grow m its place 

As inDakkhinavaha, a maternal uncle's daughter was not allowed to 
many m this country (See Dakkhinri\aha) 

Uttarapatha was kno^-n. ior dhamm'uakka^^^ (leligious wheel) and was 
visited by Vairasami It is said that at that time a famine had biokcn 
out in this country and all roads were blocked L'tlaiapatha was also 
fiequented by the sage Divayaiia, who reached licic fiom Baravai 
Uttarapatha was known foi its horses.*®^ 

Originally, two great trade routes both Uttarapatha and Dakkhina- 
patha lent their names to the regions tlmoiigli which llicv passed It is in 
this sense that the districts of Kamsa and Uttaramadhura, which lay on 
the northern high road, are included in Uttarapatha and that Avanti, 
which lay on the southern high road, is included in Dakkhinapalha 


Ullaravmila 

It IS stated that Mahavira arrived here from Dakkliinavacaki and 
proceeded to Seyaviya. (See Dakkhinavacala) 

Its exact situation is not known, 

Vclcdla 

(See Dakkhincivac<ll<i) 


Vaccha {Malsja) — a kingdom ■ 

VacClia or Matsya was included among the twenty five and a half 
Aiyan countries with Vairada as its capital 

The Matsya country comprises the modern tciritory of Alwar. The 
oapital of Matsya country was Viratanagara or Vairata, so called because 
it was the capital of Virata, the king of Matsya 


Vacchabkumi [Valia) — a kingdom 

Vaccha was one of the twenty five and a half Aryan countries with 
Kosambi as its capital. It is said that Ajijasadha and his pupils sojourned 
m this country 
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It IS described in Buddhist literature as Vamsa or Vatsa,®®® ^ud is 
identified with the region near about Prayag 

Vddahdnaga — counUy 

It is mentioned that Karakandu converted the Canfialas of Vada- 
hanaga to Biahmamsm 

Vatadhanas arc mentioned in the (II. 35 8). Their 

country, Vafadhana, was a part of the teiritory stretching from Pancanada 
to the Ganges They mhabitated the countiy on the east side of Sutlej, 
southward fiom Fciozepore 


Vaddhamdna — a villagd 

V.iddliamiina was anotUi r namefur Atfcliiyapama (SeeAtthiyagama), 


Vaddhamdnapnui — a ctiv 

It IS mentioned that the fouitecnth Tillhayaia received his first alms 

here 

This town was Msited by Mahavira Thcie was a garden here 
named Vijayavaddhamana with the shrine of Manibhadda Jakkfia^" 
Vaidhamanapura is mentioned in the Di/iflcamifl, Dr Law identi- 
fies It with modern Buidwan 

Vdhallka 

[See Bdhala) . 


Vaidisa — a city 

It IS mentioned that there was a sandalwood idol of Mahavira in 
Vaidisa which w'as visited by Mahagiri This town was also visited by 
Suhatthi 

Vaidisa and !Mahura are mentioned as manufacturing centres of 
cloths Vaidisa is included with Sindhu, where the holy scripture 
Pannatli was not to be studied 

Kanhadipayana JSiaka (IV, p 28) 

C .4 G / , p 709 
*01 Ultara 7"? , 9, p 134 

S9S P^irguar, Mdrkendeya Purana,'p 312 Also see Dr Motichand’s article Geographical 
and Uroiiornic studies in the Mahabharata, J U P H,S.,V(A XVI, Pt II, pp, 37 f, 
sso A. a Sir 324 
Inn 10 p 36 

*01 C_h B ,p bQ Also see G D., p. 26, 

*0* AjaXir, 1218 

•®* A, a Tt , p 307, Haribhadra 

oo* Suva, cu,, p 20. 
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Vedisa is mentioned in Bharhut insci iptions . According to Cunning- 
ham, Vedisa is the old name of Besanagar, a ruined city situated in the 
forkoftheBesoi ^Vdisa river and the Betwa within two miles of Bhilsa.*®* 

Vavdda, Vndila or Veidda — a cilj 

Virada was the capital of Matsya or Vaccha, one of the twenty five 
and a half Ary''”! countries. It is stated that the Koravas wei e stupefied 
(thambhiya) here by Ajjuna.®°* 

Vairata was the abode of the five Pandavas duiing their twelve 
years’ exile. The country was also famous for the valour of the people 
It is identified with Bairat in Jaipur state 

Vajja--a count ly 

This couiitiy was included as one of the si.vtecn Janapadm **’'* 

The tribes of the Vajjis included accoiding to Cunningham and 
Piof Rhys Davids, atthakula^ oi eight confederate clans among whom 
the Videhas, the Vajjis themselves, Licchavis and the Jiiatnkas were the 
most impoitant. The Vajjis like the Licchavis arc often associated with 
the city of Vesali, which was not only the capital of Licchavi clan, but 
also the metropolis of the entire confedeiacy.“®® 

The country of Vajji is loughly equivalent to the north of Darbhanga 
and the adjacent Nepal Terai.®*® 

Vajjabhumi 

Vajjabhumi was a part of Ladha, a non- Aryan country, where Ma- 
havira is stated to have undergone extreme pains The inhabitants of 
this place, on account of taking coarse meals, were of furious natuie, who 
set dogs upon -Mahfivlia to bite him. The Loid is stated to have arm ed 
here from Ray agiha and pioceeded to Siddhatthapura ““ ('See Ladha ) . 

It may be identified with modem Birbhum. 

Valabhl~a iilj 

It is mentioned that Jain monks assembled heic and put the Jain 
canons in order.®^* 


35 

HO" .Vuj'ff. CK,P Sm 

“‘>1 T U PH S, \'<)l XV, Pi II, p 31 

'■•’S file Bhanaiatl (7 ‘Ij rders to the great battle that look plate between KCiii\a .mil 
Cetlaga MahavTi a piedicleil that Vajjividehapntia would win and the eighteen con- 
lederate kings ol Kasi and Kosala would be defeated Abhavadet a explains the woi d 
vajji m the sense ni Indra (ram=lTulrah) which is inconectw 

sot) G £ B. p 12 f V, ,, 

»!• C.AGJ,p.ll8 
*11 See Supra, p 260. 

>ia 3ee Supra, Section I. 
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Valabhl or Balabhl included the whole of peninsula and the district 
of Broach and Surat Valabhi is represented by the ruins at Wala, 
eighteen miles north-east of Bhavnagar.”® 

Vdl’ijagdma — a village 

It is stated that Mahaviia arrned here fiom Pedhalagama and pro- 
ceeded to Subboma.®** 

Its exact situation ic not known. 

Fdnavan — a city 

It IS said that Jiyasattu, the grandson of Jarakumara, ruled here.®“ 
Banavasi is referred to as a place where Asoka sent his missionaries 
It was one of the capitals of the Kadambas Banavasi lay on the banks 
of the Varada rivei, in Sirsi Taluka, North Kanara distiict.®^ 

Vanga or Bonga — a ooimhy 

Vaiiga was one of the twenty li\c and a half Aryan countries with 
1 amahtti as its capital. It was included among the sixteen countries. 

Vanga is identical ivith modern Eastern Bengal. It did not stand as 
a name for the entiie province as it docs imw ®” 

Vdiu]'(ig(ma~ a tilj 

\’aiiivagama was \lsitcd by Mahavira very frequently,®*® and he 
is said to have passed twelve rainy seasons in Vesali and this place.®*® 
There were many adherents of Mahaviia in Vaiiiyagama, Ananda 
being chief amongst them '’®“ 

Vaiiiyagama is identified with Baniya, a village near Basarah in 
Muzafiarpur ®®* 

Vmadd- a lu'ir 

It is ;.i lied on ihc L'ank ci this iivei the word 'kale was used m ad- 
dressing people.®®® 

Varada is refened to in the Vasudevald)}iiP^ 


gi3 

gi4 

gis 


C..1 a 1 p 697 
See Supra, p 2U0 

Brh Bhd 4, fj Yiu' cu , S, p uOi J also mentioned in the Mahebhirata, 


VI 9.58 
C .t G / , Ji 744. 

GES p 68 

>18 See .iifl An . 4% , .vLo baSa, o, p. l4l ; t'lio. 2, p. 12 
See Supra, p 261. 
tJid. 1 , aleo Bhag. 11. 11 ; 18. 10, 

GD.,p 107 
Das. Cu , p. 260. 

I*. 8'lt. 
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Varadd is the river of Southern India, a tributary to the Tungabha- 
dra.«* 

Varaddma — a holy place 

Varadama was counted among the holy places (See Khandappavaya ; 
Magadha : Pabhasa) 

Varadama is mentioned as a holy place in the Mahdbhdiata (III 
80. 65) ; it was situated near Dvaraka 

VaranA or Varund — a comh y 

It was one of the twenty five and a half Aryan countries with Accha 
as its capital (See Accha). Varana (Caiaua?) is mentioned as a gam 
of the Jam Hramanas in the Kalpasvtlra (8, p 2'30). 

Varana was known by the name of Ucciinagara which is identical 
\sith the modern town of Bulanclashahai in U P The dictionau 
Fan Fanyu has pieserscd an account that the monk Fa-chung, dining the 
eourse of his travels in India I 121-15"), passed b) tlie (own of \'.ininri 
in his journey from Aagaiahaia to Vaidisa 

Even now Bulandashahai is known as Barau 

Vdrdiiasi — a nlj 

Varanasi ssas the capital of K.isl, one of tlic twenty five and a half 
Aryan countries It was included among Uic ten capitals 

ViininasI was the biithphu c ol the seventh and the twenty thud 2 illlia- 
Vara nasi was visited b\ Mahavira, who is said to hav e airiv ed here 
from Kosainbl and proceeded to Rayagiha It was also frequented 
by Gosala The Vdnapatlha mendicants are stated to have put up 
here on the bank of the Ganges 

In tlic Buddinst world Kapailavatthu, B.iranasT and Kusinara weic 
tliice places ol pilgiiraagc.®®^ 

It is identified wdtb modem Benares 

Vdrattapura — a city 

It IS stated that monk DJiaiinaghosa travelled to this place from 
Rayagiha.®*® 

It is not identified. 


*** Itnp.Oaz \oI XIII, p 403. 

hpi^rnjilna Jiirhca, Vol I, 1893, p. 37U 

I he Geog contents of the Mahantayuri, Dr. hylvain Levi, Trails by V. S Agrawala. 
Jounial, L P. II. S, Vol XV, Ft II (^nrana ib also mentioned in the Mahdbhd 
(XIV. 71. 2) 

«« Ava Air., 382, 3h4 and 1303. 

Bhag.15. 

«»» Airya. a. 3. 

Dll I}tgha,\'o\ II, MahipaiiniwaiiasUttl. 

»« Ai/a, eu., II, p. 199 , Ji., 628, p, 160. 
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(1) Vasantapura — a village 

This village was situated in Magadha.®*® 

It may be identified with the village Basantapur in Furnea district.®** 

M 

( 2 ) Vasantapura — a city 

It is said that king Jiyasattu ruled here with his queen Dhariflii ;®*‘ 
a congregation {gaccha) of the monks is stated to have been moving 
about in this town.”*® 

It is not identifiable. 

Yalta — a couiiUy 
(See Masa) 

Vatthagd — a nver 

This river flowed between Kosambi and Ujjeni. Girimukha was a 
mountain on the bank of this river (SeeGirimuha,®*' alsoElakacchapura). 

Probably Vatthaga and Vettavati are identical and may be identified 
with Betwa, a river in Bundclkhand which rises in Bhopal State.®*® 

Vayagdma — a village 

It is stated that Mahavira arihed here from Siddhatthapura and 
proceeded to Alambhiya.®*® 

It is not identifiable. 

Vebhdragiri — a mountain 

This mountain lay at the outskirts of Rayagiha near Nalanda.®*® 
A detailed description of Vebhara is given in the Kdyddhammnkahd,^^ 
where queen Dharini is said to have gone to accomplish her picgiiancy 
longing Various monks and ascetics .11 c described to have practised 
penance and achies’cd iheir goal here Near tins mountain was 
situated the spimg knosvn as Alahiitas o\ atirappabha (See Mahatavova- 
tuappabha) 

According to the Vuidhalhihakalpa, the eleven ganadliaras submitted 
to padopagamana and attained salvation here.”** 

It is one of the five hills of Rajagrha.”** 


a33 

S34 
93S 
11)6 
eiT 
93S 
639 
6 to 
811 
64 ) 
643 


iS'iTjfl Kir. 11 0. lUOr. 

iee DistnclGaz. Pmnea^ p. ISJ. XXVI, lllll. 
Ogh. jVit, 449) p. luS . AlII. cii , p, 034. 

Aim Su Ti.) p. I*! (Haii.). 

Maraiia, 470. p. liSa , albo Aia. cu., II, p. 11)0. 
Imp. Gaz. Vol. 11, p. 334. 

See Supra, p. 260. 

Bhag. 2. 6 ; 3. 4. 

1, pp. 10, IB. 

Marafia 444, p, 12da; tftti&dt tS., p. 57, 

р. 22. 

с, A.G,t,, p. sao, 
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VesSli — a city 

Kun^apura, a suburb of Vesali, was the birthplace of Mahaviia, 
and hence he is called as Vesaliya. Vesali was the centie of activities 
of Mahaviraj who visited it ficquently and passed tnclvc laiuy seasons 
there.**® 

At the time of Buddha, Vesali was a very large city, iich and pios- 
perous, crowded with people with abundant food. The courtesan Amba- 
pali, who was famous for herbeauty, helped m large measure in making 
the city prosperous.**® 

Vaisali is identical with modern Basarh in the Muzaffarpur district 
ofBihar.*« 

Velariftz — a river 

This river is lefcncd to in the Suyagadanga cw/ni*** and the Uttard- 
dhyayana.^^^ 

There were sevcial iivns ol this name. One iii (Jnssa is uicnlioned 
in the Mahdbhdiata (I JHl 22). It is again ideiilincd with the livcr 
Dantura which rises near Xasik and is in the north ol Basscin It is 
luithcr identified with a lucr m Ghaiwal on the load between Kedara 
and Badrinatha.*®* 


Veliavall — a river 

Carudatta is said to have crossed this river by the cane creeper.®” 
From the Jatakas we learn that the city of Vettavatl was on the banks 
of the river of Vettavati. It is the river Betwa in the kingdom of Bhopal, 
an affluent of the Jumna, on which stands Bhilsa or the ancient 
Vidisa.*” 

Veydli — a village 

It is referied to in the Avasyaka cwmi.*** 

Its location is not known. 


Veyaddhagin — a mountain 

It is said that the mountain of Veyaddha lay near the mountain 
of Gandhamadanavakkhara in Avaravideha®** and is said to have been 
frequented by the Vtjjdharas *** 


• 4.B 
Sir, 
SiT 
S48 

949 

950 

951 


Sec Jsupra, p, 201 ( 

Malittitiggai p 208. 

Law, G. Esiays, pp 17 1, CA.GJ., p o07. 
p 1S9 

19 59 , also see Majjtnma, III, p. 185 ; Rdmajiaifir, 111 , 63. 20, 
G E B , p 40. ' 

Sujia.cu., p. 239. 
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According to Hemacandra’s Tiisastisaldkdpurusaearita,^‘^ VaitatJ- 
hya mountain was four hundred miles long touching the rivers Ganga 
and Sindhu on either side It was given as dominion to Nairn and Vina- 
mi byDharancndia, the piotcc ting deity of the fust Tirlhankara, Adinatha. 
Kami occupied the southern Vaitadhya and founded fifty cities including 
Ja^anti and Rathanupurarakravala andVinami occupied the northern 
Vaittidhya and similarly founded another fifty towns. 

It IS not idcntifialile 

— <7 me} 

This liver flowed near the village Atthiyagama (See Atthiyagiima). 
It IS pel haps the same as Gandak 

Vibhdsd — a tiver 

This rivei was one of the great tributaries of the Sindhu.®** 

It IS thesame as Vipasa ofthc d/tfMWw/rt/rt (I 193 0) and is identified 
with Bias.®’® 

Ytbhela oi Vebhela — a settlement 

This Sannivesa was situated at the fool of llic Vinjh.agiri,“®“ 

It is not identified. 

Vi'larbha — a country 

This country is referred to in the St^agadanga 
Vidarbha coi responds to the modern Berar.®®* 

Videha — a country 

It was one of the twenty five and a half Aryan countries with Mihila 
as its capital 

Tisala, the mother of Mahavira, was known as Videhadinna, a 
native of Videha ®‘'* Similaily, Kunika was known as Videhaputta, the 
son of Cellami, a native of Videha 

Videha is identical with ancient Tribhukti, modern Tirhut. ®* 

Vidisd — a liver 

It IS said that tlic city Vaidisa was located near this river.®** 

S’idisi IS mentioned in the Mafidbhdiala (II. 9. 22). 

It is identified with the liver Bes near Bhilsa.®*’ 

“M p 173 ff 

Martin's EaUern InJin, 11, p. 9. 

See .Supia, p 27ti 
GEB,p 38 

Bhag ,32, also Viiyn 3 I 
“81 p 240 
•os r; D , p 38 

Kalpa Su , 5. 109. 

•94 Bfing 7 9 

■cs GEB.p 30, cf Vu irlfia., p. 33. 

Ann ju,30, p 137. 

•l-' GEB,p.35, 
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Viibhaya — a city 

This city was the capital of Sindhu Sovira, one of the twenty five 
and a half Aryan countries. It is also known as Kumbhakarapakkheva 
^See Kumbhakarapakkheva) 

It mav be identified with Bhcra m the Punjab. (See Kumbh.i- ' 
kai apakkheva) 

Vijayaputa — a city ^ 

It is mentioned (hat the fifth Tuthayata received his first alms here 
This city is said to have been visited by Mahiviia “““ 

Probably it may be idertified with Vijayanagai which is situated 
on the bank of the Ganges in southern Bengal 

Vijayovaddhamana — a city 

This town was situated in south-east of Sayaduvaia. It extended 
over five hundred villages over which the distiict-ofliccr Ikkni ruled. 
(See Sayaduvara) 

Its situation is not known 

Vintld — a rity 

It is mentioned that at the time of the coronation cei emony of 
Usabha, the citizens sprinkled water o\ei his feet The Indra remaikecl 
at that time that the citizens were well behaved {vini(ii) and hence this 
city came to be known as Vinlta Vinitfi ivas the birthplace of the 
first and the fourth Tilthayatas 

According to the commentary on the Ava<yaka,^^^ Vinita was an- 
other name for Avodhya. 

VtHjfia — a mountain 

This mountain lay on the southern bank of the Ganges The 
Vindhya forest was noted for its elephants 

It IS the same as the Vindhya range. The celebrated temple of 
Vinduv.asinl is situated on a part of the hills near Mirzapur.®’® 

Vuamhdna 

This place was situated at a distance of twch/z yojanas from Ujjcni 
on the way to Bennayada.®” 

Its exact situation is not known. 

Ava Nn , 323 
SO'' VuS II. 4 p,64 
GD p ,ie ’ 

*"1 L'« \tr JOO. 

Ihid , 382 

9IS p 244a Sec also T".? P., p 149 f. 
sit an. 

91« Ptnda Mr , Ti , 83, p 31, 

SIB GD.p 37. 

SIT Utturd Tl., 4, p. 68, 
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Viiapma — a cilj 

The twenty first Titthayara received his first alms here.”® This 
town IS sdid to have been visited by Mahavira.®^® 

Its precise situation remains unknown. 

Ti mhd — a alv 

Mahavira is said to have visited this town.®®® 

Chinningham identifies it with Ayodhya ®®* 

Vitollhd — a ii'ei 

This river was one of the great tributaries of the Sindhu.®®* 

The Pali name of Vitattha is Vitamsa, It is the river Jhelum.®®® 

Viuh — a mountain ' 

The mountain Viula lay in Rayagiha. It was considered a holy 
place where a number of monks practised penance and arc stated to have 
attained liberation.®®'*' 

According to Pali literature, Vepiilla is one of the five peaks near 
Rajagiha ; this was the highest of them.®®'* It is also known as Pacina- 
vamsa, Vankaka and Stipassa.®®* 


ha Mr, 326. 

Viva , II, 3, p 64. 

910 Bhag 18.2 - 

981 C AO I, p 400 
•88 See Supra, p 276. 

•88 0 EB ,p 55 

984- , 1, p 46 f ; Bhag, 2. 1 , Anta. 6, pp. 58 , 42 f. 

•88 Samyutta I, p 67 
•88 7iirf,II, p. 1901. 
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This section consists of the list of the non-Aryan countries mentioned 
in the Jain texts, which includes mainly the list of non-Aryan tribes and 
ihc foreign female slaves As already rcici led to, these lists have become 
Ml (otiupt that it IS vciy difficult to identify the plarc-names and the 
names of the tubes. For instance, Aia\aga lias changed into Akkhiige, 
Clillala into Villala, Maccha into Vatcha and Cina has disappeaicd 
altogether or its name is caiicealed undei that of another people Hovv- 
cvei, we have tried to identify the place-names wherever possible.^ 

Abhdsiya 

Abhisas weie known to the Mahdbhdiata (VIII. 91. Ui) 

Its location is not identified. 

Amhada’^ 

Ambaatha is mentioned in the BthaUamhitd (1-1 7) 

.Vccordmg to Dr Pargitar, the Ambasthas occupied the coimtiv 
between Ambala and the Sutlej with tlie Sivis on then cast and south 
and the Trigartas on their north-west.® 

Anakkha (or J^akkha) ? 

Its exact situation remains unknown. 

Andha 

{See Supra) . 

Arabaka 

The maid-servants Arabakis were brought from here (see also Ang.!) 
It IS mentioned in Alexander’s invasion on the river Arabics in south- 
ern Baluchistan.* 

A)osa or Harasa? 

If It IS Karusa, it may correspond to the country of Baghelkhanci .* 

Ayyala or Ajjhala or jalla 
Its site is unknown 

Babbara 

The maid-servants Babbaris were brought from this country (also 
see Afiga) . 


1 The following texts may be studied for references Bhag 3. 2 , Panha, l,p 13a , 

Panna 1 37, Suya Ti , S l,p 122a, Utlara 77 , 10, p 161a, Pravacanasdroddhara, 
p 445a, dXsoNdyd l,p 21, Rdya Su , 210, Ovd Sii , 33, Jatnbu.Sii 4.S, p 18'), 
J^isl cu , 8, p 523 

2 In the Pnn/iaz/ana (1, p 37) Ambatthas irrc, howe\ er, included among the Aryans 

* Mark Parana, p 370 , also see McCrindle’s Im>asion of Mia by Alexander, p 166 n Also 
Bhandailai, Caii'iu,ltatil 1918, p 168 

4 McCrmdle’s Ihe Itwanon oj India, p 187. 

^ Bharat bhumi aur uske midii , p 206, 
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The Epics and the Puranas mention the Barbaras as a northern or 
north-western people. The eountry of the Barbaras was in noith-west 
houtier of India, and it stretched up to the Arabian sea® It is the 
Harbaiii-umor Baibancoii emporium mentioned in the Peiiplus of the 
Erythiean Sea ’ 

Bdhallka 

(See Bdhall ) . 

Bandhuya 

Its exact situation is not known. 

Bausa or Paosa 

The maid-servantSj known as Bausis, were brought from here. 

It cannot be identified. 

Bhadaga 

The Bhadrakas appear to have been situated on the west bank of 
the Jumna, somewhere between Delhi and Mathura.® 

Bhilla 

Bhil was a pre-liyan race inhabiting the Vindhya, Satpura and the 
Satmala or the Ajanta Hills The Bhils were the chief of the large group 
of tribes that at one time held most of the country now distributed 
among the provinces of Mewar, Malwa, Khandesh and Gujerat.® 

Bhultua 

Probably i( may be identified with Bhotiyas (from Bhot, the corrupt 
loim of Bod or Tibet), who aic ol Tibetan oiigin.^® 

Cildya 01 Cildyaloga 

The maid-servants known as Gilatikas were brought from here (See 
also Auga) 

The Cilayas were also known by the name ol Avada. They 
icsided in the no i (h and possessed ol j large munbci of mansions, 
conches, scats, \ eludes, slaves, cattle and much gold and silver They 
were rich, arrogant, powerful and fiery and proficient in the art of fighting. 
They are said to have fought with Bharata .ind defeated his forces.*^ 
The place near Assam and Sylhet was called the country of Kirata. 
Its capital was Tripui a which is identical with modern Tipara.“ 
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C..4 G i , p 693 

Law. Tubes in Ancient India, p 92 
Paigitdi Mdikandeya, p 309 

/«!/» Off cUeei, Uudei Bhil' , see also The Tubes and Castes of the C. P. qf India, by Russel, 
anil lliialal Vol 2, pp. 278 ff ; Census of India, 1931, Vol. I, Pt. Ill, pp. 61 ff. 
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Cillala 

Perhaps it may be the same as Cilaya. 

Clna 

Gina was known for soft cloth known as clmmmya 
Gina comprised the country of Tibet along witli the whole range of 
Himalayas In the MaAai/iflrate they are always spoken of with respect 
and admiration 

Cueubka or Siiyali 

Gulikas or Sulikas arc mentioned in the Mdtkandeya Pnulna as a 
people through whose countiy flowed the river Gakshu or pet haps Oxus ; 
if soj the Sulikas would be a people on the Oxus in Turkestan.*’ 

Cuncuka 

It is mentioned in the Mahdbkdrata (XIII. 116. 17) as well as the 
Brhatsamhild 

According to Sylvain LiHi, this country is situated near Ga^ipui , 
he identifies it with Cenchu of Hiuen Tsang.” 

Damila {Dram^a) 

(See Supra) 

Dhoruhna 

The maid-servants known as Dhoiukinl were brought from this 
country 

Its situation is not known 
pomba 

The Dombas are mentioned among despised class in the Jain texts.** 
The Dombas are mentioned in the Rdjatafangini It was a caste 
ot degraded musicians and may be regarded as representing early in- 
habitants of northern India.*® 

pombalaga 

It may be the same as Domba 
Gandhauaha or Gandhahaiaga or Gandima. 

Gandharakas arc mentioned in the Mahdbhdiata*^ (See also Gan- 
dhara) . 


15 Bxh Bhd.,i Sb62 , Anu .Sa,37, p 30. 

1* Fargitar, Markan^eja, p 319. 

» Ibid, p 323 

16 14 18. 

II Atanonnl SjLain IfLi pp 242-3, Pans, 1937. 
IS likd 3 OJ . S'lJ/ cu 11, p. 747. 

'M Vol I, V. 319, 389-390 
10 Census India, in3l, V ot I, Pt. I, p. 364. 
Sorenson, Index la Mahabharata^ p, 291, 
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Gajakanna 

Tts cKact situation is not known. 

(in (hi 

]l ]l )>, Goiidri, it may be identified with Gond, the principal tribe 
of the l)ta\Klu’n f.imily, and perhaps the most important of the non- 
\i) an foicst ti ibc in India The Gonds are found in a large propoition 
m the Ccntial Provinces,’* 

Godlinia or Godhodamha or Godhai 

riic Godhas aie mentioned in the MakdbhdrataV 

Hajakanxa 

Ils l(i( ,1(1011 IS not identifiable. 

Havnmnhn 01 TviKgaimklia 

Asvamukhds are mentioned in the Matsya Purdifa as dwelling north 
of the Himalavas 

H'lii'i 

Huiias were known for their oppression.*® 

Hunas are mentioned as an outside people to the north along with 
Ginas, etc In the Ragfmvamsa, they are placed to the northmost part 
of the Indus *' 

Isdiia 

The maid-scivants known as Isaniyas were brought from here. 
Its location is not known. 

Jalla or Ajjahala 
(See Ayvala) 

Jatkiha 

fSic Supra) 

Ki'tka or Kdya 

Tlie Kakas are mentioned in the Mahabharata.*^ 

(See Supra). 

Kamhoya 

(See Supra). 


** See Russel and Hiralal, Tnhes and Caster of the Central Proritices, Vol III, p. 41 ff ; 

Census of India, IdSliyo] I, Pt III, pp 76 ff 
’* Soitnsim ibid , p 300 
I^aigitai, Mart p 368 
ii Asa cu., II p 248. 

SIS Pargitar, Mdrka^ya, p. 370. 

S’ VT 9- 64 
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Kanaka 

Kanaka is mentioned in the Brhalsathhitd^^ Dcy identifies the region 
of Kanaka i\ith Travancore," 

Kekqya 

I Sec Supra) 

Khatamuha 

It remains unidentified. 

Khaca 

The Khas.i'. ate identical with the present Khakha tribe to which 
most of the petty chiefs m the Vitasta valley, below Kashmir and in the 
neighbouring hills, belong.®® 

Kh^ya 

Khasis ate mentioned as an aboiiginal tribe in Assam®* and the 
Kumaun Division 

Konia 

It location cannot b e traced. 
honkanaga 

'Sec supra under Konkaua). 

Kuhuna 

Kuhakd Kuhuka or Kuhu are mentioned in the Mitka ndtm 
Purana as a people on the line of the Indus 

R ulakkha 

The Kulalthas arc mentioned in the Mahdbhdrata'^ and in Markan- 
iln a PurSna as a people of the north of India.®* 

Lanka or Lhdsiya 

The female slaves known as Lasikas were brought from here. 

Can this tribe be identified wth the Nasikyas of the Pnranas ■* 
They were the people of ancient Nilsika.** 

Lausa or Laosa 

The maid-seryants known as Lausikas were brought from here. 
It is not identifiable. 

>S U.31 
JB G D , p 88 

RHiatarriKgini \ oj 71. A Stein , p 430 

Secimp iinrfrr Khasi , CnuM e/Znija, 1937, Vol I, Pt III, no *>4 77. 

** P. 324. * " 

s* VI. 9.66. 

•* Pargitar, p. 37S, 

>* Law. Trthu, p. 179, 
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Maggara or Mahuara 

1 'he Margaras are mentioned in the Brhatsa mhttd^ and the Mardrakas 
in the Mahdbhdrata.^ 

Malaya 

Along with Sauviras and Saindhavas, the JCiirma Parana (x. vii 10) 
mentions the Hiinas (or Kunas) and Malayas (or Salvas) 

Marahatta 

(Sec Supra) 

Mamya 

(See Supra) . 

Mclsa or Pdsa 

In cannot be identified. 

Meda 

Meda lb desctilitcl as a tribe of the mlccchas which used to hunt 
animals day and night with bow and anow 

Meda is mentioned 111 the Mahdbkdiata as the name of a low caste 
Thc\ wcie the sca-laiing people of the N'lakiiin coast “ 

Mimlhiyamuha 

Its exact situation remains unknown. 

Mondha 

Miindas w'eic a laigc Diavidian tribe in Chota Nagpur ** 

Munnsda. 

The maid-sci\auls known as Muiuiults wcic biought horn hcie 
Hemscaiidiagi' csLampaka asanothei uaniefoi Murundci. Murim- 
da IS mentioned in the Allahabad Pillar Inscription of Samudragupta. 
Cunningham suggests that pcihaps Muiund.is .uc the s.imc as Mundasj 
one of (lie aboiigin.d liilies ol E.ist India 

Di Stem Rouow liolds that Muniiida is the latci loim ol a Saka 
meaning ‘ lord” 01 “mastei” ; the Icim Saka-Miuuncla possibly stands, 
theiefoi c, foi these yaka loids or chieftains who sverc ruling m the regions 
ofSuiiislia and Ujjain at the time of Samudragupta.** 

N 18 

*1 isoicnsoii, 0 /?. , p 4.SI. 

ss SIdikaniltinV tX! 11 s 
Hih Bha \ 27bh 
"‘I liidu tn ^fahSI/limilii p a77 

■^1 H Ki'.le}, 77ir o/ C'a/cuUOj 1908j p. 141, 

** Paigitar, Alirk Purdria, p 3C’9 
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Mutthiya 

Can they be identified with Mntibas of the Aitareya Brahmaria, who 
are mentioned along with the Andhras, Pulindas and Savaras. Perhaps 
they were located in the south.** 

Nehura or J{edura 

Its exact situation is unidentifiable. 

Nin^ga 

Ninhaiyi is included among the eighteen kinds of Uvu described in 
the SamavayMga (See Supra). 

Its location is not known. 

Pakkantya or Pakkanaya 

The Pakkaniyas were the maid-servants brought from this country. 
Pakkaniyas arc perhaps the same as the Pareikanioi of Herodotus. 
This is also implied as a counter example to Praskanva in Sutra (6. 1. 153) 
and is staled by the Kadika to have been the name of a country The 
Pareikanioi, who are said to have formed a part of the empire of Darius, 
may be identified as the ancient inhabitants of modern Ferghana 
Geographically Ferghana is situated immediately to the north of Pamir 
or ancient Kamboja 

Pakkhah, Pukkhah or Pakkani 

The maid-seivaiits, known as Pakkanis, were also brought from here, 
This countiy was famous for fine horses. According to Haribhadra, 
Pakkhali is the same as Vahllka.” 

Pallhava 

(See Supra; ■ 

Pdrasa 

(See Supra^ . 

Piilmda 

The maid-servants known as Pulindls were brought from here. 
Pulindi was also known as a script. (See Supra). 

According to the Kathdsaritsagara (IV. 22), the kingdom of the 
Pulindas ^^'as situated amidst the Vindhyas on the route which goes from 
Kausambi to Ujjayini.*® 


/W.p 173 

Dr. V S iVawala J UP Wi:, Vol. I6,pt. I. p 88. 

Das. n, 6. _ 

M See Sylvain Levi, Prt-Arjmn and Dramixnn in India, pp 88-91. 
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Ramat Roma, Roma^u or Romqya or Romaka or Rmapisa or RumS vtsava 

Roma was known foi clean (amila ) cloth, and rumd salt.*‘ 

Romaka is mentioned in the Mahabhdiata H. E. Wilson identifies 
Ruma with Sambhai , and as ravma means “salt,” it is probable tha t 
the term may have been applied to the Sambhar lake in Rajputana, as 
well as to the.Salt-Range of hills in the Punjab/" 

Ramadkn 

Ramathab aie also meiitioiied m the Mahdbha. (II. 36. 

According to Di byh am Levi, Ramatha should be located between 
Ghazni (Jaguda) andVi^akhan (Vokkana) Like Jaguda, Ramatha was 
par excellence the conntrv pioducmg kingn fasafoetida).®* 

Rum or Eham or Bkamaruja 
lib ’'scBtior i*- not kno’vii 

Sabarc. 

The maid-sers ^nts known a-i Sabaiis were brought from here. 
The Savaias Pulindas aie described in the Purdnas and the 
Mahubhdiala as the inhabitants of Deccan. They are usually identi- 
fied \Mtl' the Suaii of Pliny and the Sabarae of Ptolemy, and are 
probably icprcsentcd by the Savaralu or the Sauras of the Vizagapat- 
tam Hills and the Savaris of the Gwalior territory ®* 

Saga 

Inrret', , including liirkcstan in Central Asia, is the country of the 
Sakas Accrnding to the Greek geographeis, the Sakas lived to the east 
of Sogdutna nuts called the Pamir, the country between Bokhara and 
bamaiqajid, According to Strabo, the country lying to the can of the 
Caspi’ap Spi was called Setthia,®* 

Sihalii 

Sec Supti^ . 

r aukana 

(See Supra). 

Tiitiya 

Taiituikas are mentioned in the Paraiia** as well as the 

Mahdbha) ala 


\fii li 7. p 107, Das cu 3, p. 115 
»® C A G I, p. Ibl 

In.iuA oj Ihf L /’ Hiaoncal '^ocirty,\oi XV, Pt, II, p 11 
” P HM,p, 70. 

“ GD.p.lTi 

CXIli 49. Pargitar, J/ar^r, Pwrifa, p. 339. 

‘5 ^’I. 50-61. 
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It is same as Odra or Orissa. According to the Btahm ipiu dmi, Odr a 
extended nor&wards to Vraja ma^dala or Jajpur." 

Vokkasa 

Vokkasa or Bokkasa is mcluded among the mixed castes An 
offspring of Nisada fathei and Ambattha mother was called a Bokkssd.’’ 

Vokkaria or Pokkana 

Pcikkana is referred to in the Brhatkolpa Bbdsya 
Vokkana is mentioned in the BrhaUamhitd^* as well as in the 
Divyavaddna.^ 

According to Dr. Sylvain L6vi, Vokkan<v is identified with Wakhaii 


« C. D.,p. 43. 

f jiro Vir. 26 ; A/anu. X. 1 S 
'* 3.4523. 

•• 14.20. 

•® XXXVII, p. 580 

'* J U.P.H.S., 'Vo\. XV, Pt. II, p. 49. 
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INTRODUCTION 


It may be noted that the chronological side of the Jain Canons is 
very weak and so a systematic chronological framework cailnot be expect- 
ed from such a class of work As a matter of fact, the Jam texts are full 
of legendary traditions interspersed with loose facts here and there, 
which were narrated by the religious teachers to enliven their sermons and 
to illustrate their doctrines Like Buddhist kings and monarchs, here also 
we notice the kings and emperors renouncing the world and attaining 
salvation on some mountain after severe penance Very often we meet 
king Jiyasattu in these legends which seems to be a common designation 
of kings like Bambhadatta of the Buddhists or the epithet Devanampiya 
of a later age 

Jam texts mention a number of kings and rulers who were con- 
temporaries of Mahavira, but it should be noted that except foi a few 
well-known kings such as bremka, Kumka,Pracl\nta and Udayaiia,none 
of them IS identified We know nothing even about such a powerful 
king as Cetaka, who was followed of eighteen icpublican kings of Kasi 
and Kosala and a staunch follower of Jam religion Similarly, nothing 
is heard about Dadhivahana ofCampa, Dasannabhadda ofDasanna and 
Udayana ' Rudravana of the Buddhists) of Mibhaya so well-known in the 
Jam Canons The Iasi mentioned king is described as one of the eight 
chief kings^ ordained by Lord Mahavira himself In the same wav other 
contemporary kings^ of Mahailia aic unidentified so far, and their his- 
toricity IS in absolute darkness 

Regarding the kings and pimccs, .uiolher point which should be 
noted is that most of the notable ruleis aic equally claimed by Jams and 
Buddhists® as followers of their respectne faith Tins oulv proves that 
the rulers in ancient India showed uniform courtesy towards religious 
teachers of different sects, and people m general were not so sectarian 
as we not ce in later ages ^ 

Wherever possible with the help denied from Brahmamc and Budd- 
hist traditions, we have tiled to arrange the loose and laiiedfacts embodied 
in the Jain Canons As m the previous chapter, m the absence of chrono- 
logy, we have felt it advisable to arrange the kings m alphabetical order 
along with their descriptions as given in the Jam Canons 

1 The other jtings were Eneyaka, Virangaya, I'irayasa, Sanjaya, Seya, hiva .no Sankh 
(TAa 8 621) Besides, Dasannabhadda (Aia cv , p 47b) and Pasannacanda {ibid , 
p 455f) are mentioned among other rulers who joined the ascetic order of Mahavira. 
* Some of these kings are Adinasattu (Viva, II 1, p 591, Hatthivala lu 5 123) 

Mittanandi f Tiia . II, 10 p 64-2) . Siridama f Tit a, 0, p 3b), Soriyadatta (I iia, 8, p 4.7f), 
V'asayadatta tVud II p 04) and Vijaya (I'l.n 1, p 2) 

® Cf for instance that Scniya Bimbasara of Magadha up to the day of his death was given 
to the praises ol Buddha, iDiVi II p 202) Similarly it is mentioned that Abhavaraja- 
kumara asked Buddha to aceipt him as his disnplc and embraced the Masters faith, 
Abhayarajakumarasutta Alajjliima In the same way Ananda is said to have preached 
his sermons to Udayana and his queens (Cullavagga, XI I 13) 

4 Cf the equal reception given to Thavaccaputta, a Jam monk, and the mendicant Suya 
by the citizens of Sogandhiya (Nayd 5 p 73) 
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CHAPTER 1 


THE SIXTY THREE GREAT MEN . 

According to Jains, there are two cycles {kalpa) each having two eras, 
thsAvasarpim and Utsarpinl. In the former, rfAarma goes on decreasing 
until in the end chaos and confusion reign over the earth, whereas in the 
latter there is an evergrowing evolution of dharma. Each of these eras 
are further divided into six ages (kdlas), viz., (i) Svsamdsusamd (the period 
of great happiness), (2) Siisamd (the period of happiness), (3) Susamd- 
duiomd (the peiiod of happiness and sorrow), (4) Dusamdiuiamu (the 
period of sorrow and happiness), (5) Lusamd (the period of sorrow) 

(6) Dusamddusamd (the period of great sorrow). 

The first age Susamdsusamd is described as the happiest age when the 
children born were always twins, a boy and a girl, and their parents 
died immediately after their birth. In this millenial age all needs were 
supplied by the ten desire-yielding trees {kalpav rksas) The worst of all is 
said to have been the last age, named Dusamddusamd. It is stated that 
during this period terrific storms would blow, there would be dust all over, 
the clouds would shower poisonous water and except the mountain, 
Veyaddha,and the rivers Gauga and Sindhu, every thing else would perish 
and the whole earth would be blazing with fire. The people would live 
during this period in the caves would catch fish and tortoises and would 
satisfy their hunger with fle.ih and dead bodies,* 

THE l\\r,\rYrOUR TrRTHANIOVR-\S 

The earliest reference to the twenty four Tirthankaras is made in the 
Samavdya, Ralpasuha and the Avasyaka Nir}ukti* It is mentioned that 
Usabha was boi n in the third age while the remaining twenty three 
Tvthankaias, elisen Cakraiailins, nine Baladeios, and nine Vasudevas 
and Pralivdsudevas in the fourth. 

Usabha, w ho is known as the first king, the first monk, the first Jina 
and the first Tuthankaia, is said to have been born in Ikkhagabhumi 
(Ayodhya) in the house of Nabhi by his queen Marudevi. It is stated 
that when Usabha ivas born, Indra approached king Nabhi with a 
sugarcane and Usabha stretched his hand to take it, and thus was formed 
the dynasty of Ikkhagu. 


* See Jamhu» 18-iO, 

• They are Usabha Ajiya, Sambha\a Abhinandana, Suniai, Pauznappabha, Supaas. 
Candappaha, Suvihi, Fupphadanta, Siyala, Sejjamsaj Vasupujja, \ iznalaj Asantay 
Dhamma, Santi, Kunthu, Ara, Malli, Mumsuvvaya, Nami, Anttbanenu, Pasa and 
Vaddhamana, Sama, iSm 24 , Kalp. chs. 6 snd 7 j Asa, JVir.-369ff, also cfi SobybriPgi 
Qp, ciU, p. 21. 
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In course of tune, Usabha married his own sisters, Sumaugala and 
Suiianda. The former bore a twin, named Bharata and Bambhi and the 
latter another pan named Bahubah and Sundari \Vhcn Usabha ascend- 
ed the throne ofVinlta, he is said to have formed four coiporations (ganas). 
VIZ , Uggas, Bhogas, Rainiias and Khattijas 

It IS mentioned that during that period people ate uncooked roots 
and Usabha taught them cooking in earthen vessels At this time arose 
the potters, blacksmiths, weavers, carpenters, and baihers. Further, 
Usabha is said to have taugh( alphabets toBiahini, aruhmetu U) Sundari, 
rupakamma (sculpture) to Bharata and otttakavima (painting) to Bahubah. 
Thus came into existence the seventy two aits lor men, sixtv foui foi wo- 
men and one hundicd geneial arts (sippa) it was cluiing this peiiod 
that the' the Indiama/ia, the institution of mariiage, and the 
building of the thnbhas (mounds) as memorials to the dead were pro- 
mulgated 

Usabha is said to have reigned for countless number of vears. and 
then retired 111 favour of Bharata, who was dcclaied as the first universal 
monarch of Vinita Aftci taking to the ascetic life, Usabha is said to hav'e 
travelled through a number ofplaces He is said 10 have passed through 
the countries of Baliali, Adamba and Ilia and 1 cached Hatthina- 
pura where he was offered sugaicanc bv Sejjamsa, the giandson of Bahu- 
bali Usabha is said tb have attained oniniscience in Purimatala in 
the garden of Sagadamuha and attained sah.ition on the mountain 
Atthiivaya ® 

Malli IS said to have been the mncteeiitli Tulhankata, of the Jams. 
It should be noticed that ,iccoidiiig to the Svetambaras, she was a female 
and accoiding to the Digambaias a male It is stated that the kings 
Padibuddhi of Kosala, Candacchaya of Aiiga, Sankha of Kasi, Ruppi 
of Kunala, Adinasattu of Kuru and Jivasattu of Pancala waged war 
against Kumbhaga, the father of Malli,* 

Nami, who was known as the toyal sage 'ruyaiui), was the twentieth 
Tlrthankara He was the son of Mayanarcha by Jugabahu, who was 
stabbed to death b) his brother At that time Mayanarcha was pregnant. 
She fled avvav out of fear and delivered her child in the forest Here 
the child was picked up by king Paumaraha of Mihila, who handed it 
over to his queen In course of time, the king renounced the world and 
Nami was anointed on the throne After sometime Nami also joined the 
ascetic order ° Nami is described as a contemporary of Karakandu, 
Dumuha and Naggai, who are referred to as four Pratyeakabuddhas. All 
of them are said to have renounced the world and reached Khiipaitthiya.* 

3 Jamhu Hu 3 30-33 Kalpa Su 7 205-228, Aia Mr noff Aia. cu. pp 135-182 Vasa 
pp l.-jt-Lb"!, It.-) , aUn T S P .pp 100 ff. 

^ \ayd 8 
; 5 Uttard, Su 9 

- ® Ibid 18._ 46 \ami is identified ^^^th Janaka, the Brahmanic philosopher king of the 
Mahdbhdratti, who is known as Mphajanaka II in (he Jatakas, According to the Rdfudyt^M 
and Ae Puranas, Namf vias the founder of the royal family pf Milhila PP» 48ffi 

p, 45j also Caraka 26, p, 666 
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Nemi or Aritthanemi was the twenty second Tlithankara He was 
the son of king Samuddavijaya of Soriyapura by his queen Siva Kanha 
Vasudeva is mentioned as Antthaneiiu’s cousin (see Kaplia). It is said 
that Aritthanemi was to be married to Rayamai, the daughter of Uggase- 
na When he set out in his chariot for marriage, he heard the pathetic 
groans of the cattle which were kept together to be slaughtered for the 
dishes of the guests Aritthanemi felt very unhappy at this and immedi- 
atelv renounced the world He proceeded to the garden, Sahasambavaija, 
on the mountain Revaya and having practised asceticism, attained 
salvation Rayamai also is said to have followed the fool-steps of her 
lord and attained salvation ’ 

Then we come to Parsva, the twenty third Ththankara He was born 
in Benares and attained salvation at Sammeya ® 

Mahavira, also known as Vaddhamana or Nayaputta,® was the 
last Tlrthankara of the Jains. He was the son of Siddhattha by his queen 
Tisala and was born on the thirteenth day of the bright half of the moon 
in the monthof cuiha, in Khattiyakundaggama Siddhattha, the father 
of Mahavira, also known as Sejjamsaor Jasamsa, belonged to the Kasava 
gotta Mahavira’s mother, Tnsala, belonged to the Vasittha gotta and 
was also known as Videhadinna or Pukanni Supasa is described as 
Mahavira’s patteinal brother, Nandivaddhana his elder biother, 
Sudamsana his sister, Jasoya of the Kodinna^otta his wife, and Piyadam- 
sana, his daughter It is mentioned thatAnojja was given to Jamah, 
who gave birth to Sesa%ai, also known as Jasavai 

Mahavira renounced the world when he was thirty years old It is 
said that for a little more than a year Mahavira went about with a robe 
and afterwai ds w andcred naked. Leading a life of sevei c asceticism for 
over twelve years, he is said to have attained omniscience on the bank 
of the Ujjuvaliya outside the city of Jambhiyagama, Mahavira spent 
his last rainy season in Pava in the office of the survey-ministers [lajjuga- 
sahhd) of the king Hatthivala and died on the fifteenth day of dark half 
of kdrtika at the age of seventy two. The night Mahii\ira died, the 
eighteen confederate kings of Kasi and Kosala are said to have observed 
posaha and made an illumination At the time of his death Mahavira 
IS said to have preached fifty five discourses on the result of good deeds, 
the same number on the result of bad deeds and thirty six discourses 
on unasked questions 


’ L'ttara 22 
* See Section I, ch 1. 

® For other names see Schubnngj op cit,, p 26 f 

Kalpa, Su 5 Accoi cling to the Digambaras, however Mahavira was never conceived 
by Devdiianda , he remained a bachelor and when he renounced the world his parents 
were h\ing. ^Scc jmasena’s HariLcmsa Pirara <.li II) Howe\er cf that the same 
work (36 8) mentions the viialiamaogala. of Vira with Yasoda 

Sec Kalpa, jfl., chs , 1-5, su 1-148 , also Stevenson, Heart of Jainism, pp. 24-44. For the 
life of Mahavira see Jagdish Chandra’s Vardkamano Mahdiirai Allahabad 1945. 
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The remaining Txrthankaras were born in Ayodhya, Hastinapura, 
Mithila, Camp a and other places, and a majority of them attained 
salvation at Sammeya,** 

THE T\VELVE CAKRAVARTINS 

Then we come to the Cakrc"arttns or universal monaichs, the earliest 
reference to whom is made in the SamavdySnga Bharata was the first 
universal monarch and he was the son of Usabha by Summangala, 
Bharata Is said to have started on his conquests nith his "cakia' jewel and 
conquered the holy places such as Magadha in the east of Jambudvipa, 
Varadamain the south, and Pabliasainthe ucsl, and the goddess Sindhu, 
the Veyaddha and Timisaguha Then he crossed the gicat river Sindhu 
by the ‘cernmn’ jewel and conquered the countries of Simhala, Babbara, 
Anga, Cilaya, Javanadiva Aiabaka. Romaka Alasanda, the mlecchas 
known as Pikkhura, Kalamuha and Jouaka, the mlecchas residing on the 
southern direction of the Veyaddha, and the region from south-west 
direction up to the Sindhusagara, and finally the most beautiful land of 
Kaccha Then Bharata is said to ha\c marched tin ough the Timisaguha 
and ordered his general to open its southern gate Then Bharata is 
stated to have crossed the rivers named Ummaggajala and Nimaggajala 
and defeated the Cilayas known as Avada, who were dwelling in the 
northern half of Bharaha and were rich, arrogant, powerful, fiery, like 
demons on earth Then he conquered Culla Himavanta and proceeded 
to Usabhakuda mountain where with his 'LaganV jew'el Bharata wrote 
down his name stating that he was the first universal monarch. Then 
he proceeded to the north of the Veyaddha mountain where Nami and 
Vinami, the Vidhyadhara kings, offered him the ‘woman’ jewel, viz , 
Subhadda Then Bharata conquered the river Gaiiga and proceeded 
to the cave of Khandappavaya situated on the western bank of the river 
Ganga, and ordered his general to open the northern gate of the cave 
Here Bharata found out the nine lieasures 

Thus attended by the foul teen jewels Bhaiaid icturiiccl to\ inltawheie 
his coronation cciemoiiy wa^ pcifoimod with eicat pomp and splendour. 
After Bharata had seated himself on the thionc, he asked his ninety 
eight brothers either to sci\e him or quit the country, whereupon they 
renounced the world and joined the ascetic order under Usabha Then 
Bharata sent an envoy to Takkhasila where his brother Bahubali was 
ruling and asked him to obey his commands At this a battle took 
place between Bharata and BiLliubali when the latter abdicated his king- 
dom and joined the ascetic order. In couise of time, Bharata too 


1* For references sec Jia An 382 ff, Vtlcra Si. 9, VUtra Ti 18, jp 244 fl , 8 

Kalptt SB 6 1 70-184 , Vasu pp 3C0 3C1, 340 ff, 346 ff 
J® They are Eharaha, Sagaia Mag^a^a, Sanahkcmaia, Eanti, Kunthu Ata, Subhema 
Mahapauma, Hariscna Ja>a and Bambhadalla, Sii 12 , also Aia Mir 374f, TAa, 10-718 
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renounced the world and attained salvation at Atthavaya. It is said 
that it was from Bharata that India is said to have derived its name Bha- 
rahavassa (Bharatavarsa) 

Like Bhaiata, Sagaia also is said to have set out on>hi3 conquests 
and being attended by the fourteen jewels, became the lord of six divisions 
of Bharaha He was maincd and his queens are said to have given 
birth to a large number of sons Once with the permission of Sagara, 
Janhukumara, the eldest son with his younger brothers, set oui on the 
journey of the earth, and in course of time, reached the mountain Attthava- 
ya. Here they saw the shrine ci ccted by lord Bh Virata and decided to dig 
up a moat around the mountain for the protection of the shrine. They 
look the ‘staff’ jewel and began to d'g up the earth At this lime the 
homes of the Xiigas were split open and the Nagas being terrified, approac- 
hed their king Jalanappaha, who was enraged anfl hurried away to Sagara’s 
sons But Janlni pacified him saving that thev had no intention of giving 
them trouble and thev' vvcie digging up a moat for the piotection of the 
shrine. The moat was uacl), but it would not look propel without 
water. Sojanhukuniara took the'stafi jevi cl again and spin mg theGanges, 
brought her water into the moat b he watei i cached iJie homes of the 
Nagas and Jalanappaha was seized with wiath again and he dispatched 
poison-eved, big-hoodcd scipcnts to the sons of Sagaia, who burnt them 
to ashes immediately 

It is stated fuither that some time afici, the people residing near 
Atthavaya approached Sagara and rcpoited that the Gauga had begun 
to flood the suziound.iig villages. S.tgaia summoned his grandson, 
Bhagiralia, and askt d him to pi octcd lo th av av a and to draw the vv ater 
of the Ganges to the eastern ocean It was done and Bhagiraha returned 
and made a report to his grand-l<-nier, who icnounced the world and 
joined the ascetic order “ 

Sanakkumara was the fourth C'lhavaWi He was the son of king 
Asasena by his queen SahadevT He belonged to the Kuru family and 
ruled over Hatthinapuia Sanakkumaia attained salvation at the 
itiountain Samme> a 

Subhoma was the eighth Cakiavaitt and the son of Kattaviriya, who 
is mentioned as the son of kmgAnantavinvaofHatthindpura Renuka’s 
(Jamadaggi’s consort) sister vvzis the C|Uecn of Anantaviriya Once 
Jamadaggi gave Rcnnka bambhanacaru and, her sister khaliiyacam 
to eat, but the former exchanged it with the latter In course of 
time, Renuka gave birth to Rama and her sister to Kattaviriya. Later 
on, Rama is said to have killed Anantaviriya and Kattaviriya was annoin- 


Jamiu 111 ,3 41-71 . Aifl ciJ pp 182-228, f«aru Ti ^ 8, pp 232 a f , Faiu. pp. 186 ff ; 
also Schubnn5, o/i cif , p 19 1 Also see Mdiatiharuia I 101. 

IS Utlara Ti. 18, pp 233a ff Vastt , pp 300, 304 f, also cf Mchalha III. 106 IT; 

Ramajanal. 38 ft, Culcmmsa Ixxrvii 34. 

1^ Sanatkumara is also mentioned in the Mababbiraia (III. 188 24 ; I, 69.24} ; abo see 
Dlgha. II, pp 210 fr 
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ted on the throne. He died at the hands of Rama and after his death 
his consort Tara delivered Subhoma. Then to take revenge on Rama, 
who was a Brahmana, Subhoma slew him and was satisfied after slaying 
Brahmanas off the earth twenty one times.” 

Bambhadutta, the last CabaiaTtl, was the son of Bambha by Culani, 
who had alliances with the kings such as Diha of Kosala, KadavaofKasi, 
Kanerudatta of Gayapura and Pupphacula of Campa After Bambha’s 
death, king Diha is said to have managed the affairs of the kingdom of 
Kampillapura Later on, a battle ensued between Bambhadatta and 
king Diha in which the former was killed by the lattci 

The remaining Cakravaitins were born in Hatthinapura, Kampilla- 
pura, Rajagaha, and Savatthi, and as usual renounced their kingdom 
and with the exception of a few, attained salvation at Sammeya 

Then there were nine Baladevas,^'^ nine Vasudevas^^ and Prativd- 
mdevas** the earliest reference to whom is made in Arayaka Bhd’ya.** 
It IS mentioned that the Baladevas and the Vdsudeias were alvsavs born as 
brothers and the latter were the rivals of the Prdtvawdciai ** For 
example, Rama and Laksamana the two brotheis, were boin as Baladeva 
and Vusudeva respectn ely ; the latter slew Ravana, the Prativasudeva. 
Similarly, Rama Baladeva and Krsna were born as the last Baladeva and 
Vdsudeva respectively ; the latter slew Jarasandha, the last Prativasudeva ** 


U Ava eu , p. 620 ; Vasu., pp. 235-10. See also MahaLhd IIM17 f ; XII. 48 ; Rmayana, 
1 74-77 

Uttard "Ti , 13, p> 187 a H* For Brahamadatta see als o the ^ohdumagga jfatakai the 
Soapnava^avadatld and the Rdmdjfana (1.33.16 IT) 

10 See Ultard Ti , 13, pp 187 ff, 236a-249 , Vasu,,pp 128-131, 233-240,340-343,346-348. 
*1 Ihcv are Ayala, Vijaya, Bhadda, Suppabha, Sudamsana, Ananda, Nandana, Pauma and 
Rama 

n They are Tivittha, Divitthu, Sayambhu, Puributtajna, Fuiisasiha, Punsapimfiarlya, 
Datta, Narayana and Kanha. 

They arc Asaggiva, Taraga, Meraga, Mahukedhava, Nisumbha. Bah, Paharaya, 
Ravana and Jarasandha 
n 41 ff. 

*4 See Vasu. pp. 240-245 , 310-.316, 319 , Uttad Ji. 18, 266a. 

For Kr;^a legends, see Vasudevaknfi : Uttard. Su, 22. 



CHAPTER II 


KINGS AND RULERS 

The following is the alphabetical list of some important kings and 
rulers, together with their descriptions as given in the Jain Canons. 

Andhagavahnl 

It is mentioned that king Andhagavahn? was the lord of Soriya- 
pura* ; he also reigned jn Baravai (see under Baraval). 

The following is the geneological tree of the Yiidava clan according 
to the Jain tradition® ‘ — 


1 . 

2 , 

3 . 

4. 

5 . 

6 . 

7 . 

8 . 

9 . 

10 . 

11 . 

12 . 


Jadu 



Sori (Founder of Soriyapura) Vifa or Suvira 
J L (Founder of Sovh a) 


Andhagavahnl 

1 A 


Bhogavahni 


Samuddavijaya 


Uggasena 


Akkhoha 



r 

1 


Thimia 


1. 

Aritthanemi 

Bandhu 

-^PajuQQa 

Sagara 


0 

Rahanemi 

Subandhu 

Samba 

Himava 




Kamsa 

Bhanu 

Ayala 

— 

1. 

V.isudet a 

Ravamatr, etc. 

Subhanu. 

Dharana 


2. 

Baladcva 


etc. 

Puraiia 


3 

Jarakumara 


Abhicanda 


1 

Akura 

1 Sumuhakumara 

Vasudeva->- 



Saranga 

1 Dummuha 

Kunti 


tl 

Suhadaraga 

Kiivadaraya 

Maddi 


7 

Anahitthi 

1. Nisadha 




Siddhattha 

5. Kujjavaraa. 


— 

9. 

Gayasukumala.etc. C. Dhantjha, etc. 


> For other traditions regarding Andhaka-Vrsni sec Vedic Index. II, pp. 289f and 
P. H A.I, p. 118 , alio G/iala Jataka (No. 461). 

> Kalpa ri.6.p.l71 

* Vasil pp 77, 78 ff. 110 1, IIV f ; Ullara 'li , 22 1 ff 2 pp 37, 3P. 46a ; Anta. 3, pp. 8, 
22; Kalpa. li 6, pp. 172-1715 , .Vinpa 6 

4 It should he noted that Haribhadia identifies Andhagavahnl with Samuddavijaya, the 
father of Airtthanerai and Rahanemi (Das. 208. Ji.), although in UtlarS. (22"4) Arittha* 
neini i' described ns the ton of SamuddaMjaya. 
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Asoga 

Candagutta is mentioned as the first king of the Mauryan dynasty. 
His son was Bindusara and his grand-son was Asoga They all ruled over 
Padaliputta The Mauryan dynasty is compared with a barley grain 
which IS thick in the middle and thin at both ends It is stated that Chand- 
ragupta was less powerful in army and equipment. Bindusara was more 
powerful than his predecessor and Asoga still more, whereas Samprati 
is described as the greatest of all. After Samprati the Mauryan dynasty 
began to decline ‘ 

Balamitta 

It IS said that Balamitta and Bhanumitta were two brotheis, the 
former was ruling over Ujjeni It is said that Balabhanu, the sister’s son of 
Balamitta, was ordained by Kalaka acarya as a result of which Kalaka 
had to quit the town According to another tradition, Balamitta and 
Bhanumitta were the sons of Kalaka’s sister ® 

Bhambhasdra, Bhimbhasdra or Semya 

King Bhambhasara or better known as Seniya finds an important 
place in the Jam Canons It is said that during the reign of king 
Pasenai, the city of Kusaggapura was a frequent prey to fires Once 
through the carelessness of the cook, the king’s palace caught fire when 
all the princes left the house in a confusion At this lime piince Seniya 
took a drum {bkambhd) and came out and since then he came to be 
known as Bhambhasara ’ 

Seniya was a contemporarv of Mahavira and is said to have asked 
a number of questions to the Teacher which arc recorded in the sacred 
books of the Jams Seniya is referred to as “lion of kings” (rdjasiha) 
in the Uttardd'yayana Snlra,^ and is said to have belonged to the Vahiya 
clan.®‘ 


HIS queens 

The Antagadadasao” gives the following names of twenty three 
queens” of Seniya Nanda, Nandamai, Nanduttara, Nandaseniya, 
Maruya, Sumaiuya, Mahamaruya, Manideva., Bhadda, Subhadda. 


® Brh Bha 1 3278f For other traditions regarding Asoka see P H ^ 7, pp 4, 249 also, 
- - Law, some-ancient Indian kings, Buddlasltc studies, pp 206 IT 

8 TViji ru,10, p G30 ff For the identity of Balamitra and Vikramaditya, see Vira Nirvana 
aur Jain Kal Ganana, JVP.p 14] 

1 Ava cu , II, p 158. cf ParamaUhadipam, the com on the Udana, p 104 where it is said 
Seniya possessed a great array or he belonged to the Seniya gotta and so he was known 
as Seniya. He was called Bimbisara because he was of golden (btmbt) colour, 
s JO 58 

'■> Alia, cS. II, p, 166. 

JO 7, p. 43 f. 

,i* Accordipf; to Buddhist Uteiature, Seniya bad five hupdred queens {Mahai!egga,Wl'l'\i) 
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Sujata, Sumana, Bhuyadinna j K^i, Sukali, Mahakali, Kanha, Sukanha, 
Mahakanha, VirakanhiijRdinaka^ha, Piusenakanha and Mahasenakanha 
It IS ■Jaid that Scniya had all the virtues of a prince, but his father 
would not give him the kingdom, so Seniya was frightened and fled 
away to the city of Bennayada, where he married Nanda, the daughtei 
of a merchant In course of time, Nanda or Sunanda became oicgnant, 
and Seniya left for Rayagiha Later on, Sunanda’s father took ucr to 
Seniya where she gave birth to Abhaya, who, later on, was appointed as 
a Prime Minister to Seniya Dhanni was anothei queen ol Seniya, 
who gave birth to Meghakumara Prince Abhayakumara was present 
at the time of Meghakumara’s birth Cellana was the third queen 
of Scniya It is mentioned that Cellana was the youngest of the seven 
daughters of king Cedaga of Vcsali, vho was kidnapped b> Seniya 
secretly Abhayakumiiia was piesent at the time of this secret 
escapade Apagatagandlia is mentioned as still another queen 
of Seniya 


HIS SONS 

According to the Avasyaka curni, Seniya had a number of sons,’® 
The Anuttarovavaiya sutta}'' lecords the following ten names of his sons . 
Jail, Mayali, Uvayali, Purisascna, Variscna, Dibadanta, Lattliadanta, 
Vehalla, Vehixyasa and Abhayakumara Out of these the frst seven 
were born of Dhanni, Vehalla and Vehayasa. also known as Plalla and 
Vihalla, of Cellana, and Abhayakumara ol Nanda The same work 
records the following thirteen names of Seniya’s sons Dihasena, Maha- 
sena, Lattliadanta, Gudhadanta, Suddhadanta, Halla, Duma, Duma- 
sena, Mahadumasena, Sihasena, Mahasihasena and Punnasena All 
of them are said to have mined the a-.cetic order and attained salvation 
Kala, Sukala, MahSkala, Kanha, Sukanha, Mahf.'canha, Virakanha, 
Ramakanha, Senakanha and Mahasenakanha*® arc mentioned as other 
sons of Scniya by the queens Kali, Sukali, Mahak.ili, etc mentioned 


l* itna cu,p 51G , A,a Ti , Han p ‘tI7a Nanclaoi Siinant'aifihrjainsmaybcidenli- 
fied with Ambapali of ihe Buddhists Abhatakimaia wrs lir diet lunate son by king 
Bimbisara ( r7»a>'imi,rtii ot the Mulasars'astis acta Gilgit A.aiiL^c rift' \oI HI,pt 2, pp 
20 f) According to another tradtlion, Abhava wai the son ol Padumavati, a courtesan of 
UjjenI, the com on the T/ierigdl/id, pp 39-41 
JVfljifl 1 

14 Atia cu II p 166 f Cellana, also known as Vaidchl, and her elder sister Si'jettha of the 
Jams are identical with Ccla and Upacela of the Buddhist traoiuon Both were the 
daughters of Simha, the commander-in-rhief of the I,ccrha\ is and the nieces of Gona, the 
chief minister of Bimbasara Tor the full story, see Kiiiauirrli/ ol ihe r.'filasrrvastivada, 
pp 12 f In Pah literature Kosaladevi (Jafalr., in p ^2 f] and M-emn {U,wrahA- 
/laroni, the com on the /lag" loro I, p 342 ) are mentioned as other quci ns f Sen >a Ihe 
former is s ud to have been the mother of Kunika, otherwise known a*: Ajutasatru 

Nisi ru , Pi , p 16 

15 11, p 107 

H 1. 

18 

18 Ch. II. 

•8 NiryS. 1, 
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above. It is mentioned that these ten princes fought in a battle with 
Kunika against Cedaga." Nandisena and Kuniya are said to have 
been other sons of Seniya We are not told much about the 
former except th3.t he controlled Secanaka, the pet elephant of bis 
father.” Later on, he joined the ascetic order.” Kiiniya, Halla 
and Vihalla were born of Cellana, Kumya being the eldest There 
was a great war between Kiimya and his younger brothers. * Halla 
and Vihalla entered the ascetic order under Mahavira ” 

AboutAbhaya, it is said that once he asked Mahavira, “who will 
be the last royal sage.” The latter declared “The last royal saint is 
king Uddayana and after him the crowned kings will not take a \ow.” 
Thereupon, prince Abhaya, fearing that his taking a \ow' would be 
impeded, refused to accept the throne. Once king Semya went with 
queen Cellana, to worship Mahasira When they were coming back, 
queen Cellana saw a great hermit standing in a meditation and enduring 
the torture of cold The queen felt very sorry for the hermit. She 
went and slept at night in her bed In course of the night, her hand 
slipped out of her blanket and became cold She was immediately 
reminded of the hermit and wondered how would he get through the night. 
The king heard her speech and became doubtful about her chastity 
Next morning Seniya ordered Abhaya to burn down the harem, and 
himself went to Mahavira to ask whether queen Cellana was the 
wife of one or many. Mahavira replied that she was devoted to 
only one husband and he explained what had happened The king 
returned to the palace full of remorse In the meantime, prince Abhaya 
set on fire an empty elephant stable and went to worship the J'ua. Later 
on, Abhaya renounced the world and joined the order, and Seniya 
made up his mind to give the kingdom to Kiiuiya 

It seems Seniya also had daughters We are told in the Avasayaka 
curni” that he married one of his daughters to the son of Kayapunna of 
Rayagiha, who is said to have saved his pet elephant Secanaka from the 
jaws of a crocodile The same work also mentions a sister of king 
Seniya. Sena by name She was given to a Vijja’'a>a in marriage, but she 
was killed by the V’jjdhans. Sena had given birth to a daughter who 
was sent to Seniya after the death of her mother and was given to Abhava - 
kumara in marriage.*® 


11 Paiima, MahSpauma, Bhadda, Subhadda, Mahabhadda, Faumasena, Paumagumma, 
Nalinigiimma, Ananda and Nandai^a are mentioned as the ten sons of Kala,Sukala, etc. 
hhid 2 ) 

« /I ff cu II, p 171. 

** Ihid, p 659. 

•* See under ’Kflniya’. 

Ava cB , 11, p. 174. 

« lb,d. p. 114 f. 

*1 P 468. 

II, p. 160. According to the Buddhist tradition, Seniya Bimbisara ruled for fifty two 
years {MahSvama II. 28 f) For a full account, see Law’s some ancient Indian Kings, 
Buddhistic Studies, pp, 186 ff 
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Bhesaga {Bhxsmaka) 

Jt IS said that Bhesaga ruled at Kundinl His son Rukmin (or 
Ruppi) along with the king Candacchaya of Anga, Padibuddhi of 
Sageya, Saukha of Kasi, Adinasattu of Kuru andjiyasattu ofPaScala,** 
was invited to Kampillapura to attend the marriage of Dovai Rukml^i 
was the sister of Rukmin who was given to Sisupala in marriage, but 
Kaijiha Vasudeva kidnapped her (see Kodinna) 

Bhoga {Bhogardja] 

Bhogas are enumerated with Ugra, Rajanya, Ksatriya, Jhata, 
Kaurava and Iksvaku The Bhogas held the position of a gara.®* 
According to the Dasaveydhya curni, Bhoga was a particulai class of the 
Khatciyas, and Ugrascna is sa.d to have been born m this class In 
the Dasareydliya sutta'^, Rajimati calls hcisclf (he daughter of Bhoga- 
raja and flaribhadra Sun 111 his commentary identifies Bhogaraja with 
Ugrasena 

Candagutta 

According to thej am tradition, Candagutta was the son of a daughter 
of the chief of a village of pc acock- tamcis (mom/iojcga), which belonged 
to the Nandas It is said that when Canakaya was insulted by the 
last Nanda in Padaliputta he went to this village and took charge of 
Candagutta Candagutta grew and in course of lime, Canakya, 
together with the boy, laid siege to the city of Padaliputta but was van- 
quished by the <iimy of Nanda Nanda ’s horsemen pursued Canakya 
and Candagutta, who were forced to run away Later on Canakya went 
to Himavantakuda and entered into an alliance with the king Pavvaya,®* 
promising him half of Nanda’s countiy if he would aid him to subdue 
Nanda They waged war against Nanda in which he iosi and conse- 
quently was allowed to leave his kingdom, caiiying with him all that 
he could place m one car Accordingly he put his two wives and a 
daughter m his carnage and loading it wi.h some treasure he drove off 
While Nanda was going, his daughter saw Candagutta and fell in love 
with him, whereupon Nanda allowed her to go and marrv Candagutta. 
But when she was getting into Candagutta’s chariot, nine spokes of the 
wheel broke. Candagutta would have turned her out, but Canakya 


19 

ao 

31 

tl 

33 


S't 


JVaya 8 

Bjh Bhd Vr , I 3265 
P 88 

28 . . » , 
The Buddhist tradition also testifies the connection between Morlya (Maurya) 
and mnra (peacock) It is said that the city which the Mauryas founded had buildings 
of blue stone like the neck of the peacocks . Mahdiam^a 'TtlS,'p 180 Aehan informs us 
that the tame peacocks wcic kept in the parks of the Maurya palace at Fataliputra 
(^P H A /,p 216) 

Compare the Buddhist account in the Mtihavamsn Ttka, pp. 181 ft, according to which 
Pabbata was an heir of Dhanananda, the last Nanda 
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prevented him saying that the new dynasty would flourish for nine 
generations. Later on, the kingdom of Nanda was divided between 
Candagutta and Pawaya. when the latter, along with his sln.ie also took 
the'poisonous’girl (matenti). Pawaj a enjoyed With hci and in eourse 
of time died, and thus Candagutta got possession ol both kingdoms. 

But Canakya was not satisfied with this He v\ anted to exterminate 
the entire family of Nanda. One day he saw a weaver, named Nala- 
dama, who was burning out the holes of ants [makkoda] . Being que.. 10-icd, 
the weaver answered that his son had a bite fiom an ant and so he would 
destroy their whole species Canakya was pleased to And out such 
a person of resolute mind and he employed him to destroy the family 
of Nanda. Thus Canakya was successful in ovcrthiovmg the Nanda 
dynasty and anointing Candragupta on the throne of Pa(laliputta.®“ 
We are told in the commentary on tne Bthatkalpa Bl.clsya that when 
Candragupta ascended the tiuoiie some K'-at^.L^as dni rot obey his 
commands, because he was the -.ou of. pei cock- tanner i,(.n Canakya 

knew this, he started incognito as a Kdrpdtika and by burning out the 
whole village to ashes, punished the offenders 

A Jain tradition related in the Rdjavalikathe observes that Candra- 
gupta was a Jam and that, when a great famine occurred, he abdicated 
m favour of his son, Simhasena, and icpaiicd to JMysorc where he died 
Two inscriptions on the noith bank of the KiLveri near Senngapatam of 
about 900 A D , describe the summit of the Kalbappu Hill, 1 e Candra- 
giri as marked by the foot-prints of Ehadraba.hu and Candragupta 
Munipalt (Rice, Mysore and Corn g from the inscriptions, pp 3-4) Plow'ever, 
It should be noted that the earliest literal y form of this tradition is 
found in the Brhatkathdko'a (131) by Harisciic, dating from about A D 
931, according to W'hich Bhadrabahu had the king Candragupta as LiS 
disciple 

Cedaga 

Cedaga'*® belonged to the Haihaya clan and was a ruler of Vesali. 
He was the most eminent among the Licchavi princes and an influential 
leader of eighteen confederate kings [ganaiajd) of Kasi and Kosala, 
who were his vassals. Cedaga’s sister, I’lsafa, was the mother of Maha- 
vlra and his seven daughters are said to have been given in marriage to 
various kings and rulers His daughter Pabhavati was given to 
Uddayana of Viibhaya, Paumavati toDadhivahana of Campa, Migavati to 

35 UltarS Ti pp 57 ff; A^a.cu,o%Zi Also thptiadiUon recorded in the Kathasarisa- 
^ara, Vol I, Bk. II, ch V. 

•■8 ] 2-189, Pinda Bhd 44 ff p 142 For other tradition regarding Ghandragupta, see 

P.HA /., pp. 216, 296, 242n. 

31 P.I/A.7., p. 241 f. 

33 According to the BxhatkathSkoSa (65*166}, Keka was Ce^aga’s father and Yaiomati 
his mother. 
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Sayanlyaof Kosambl, Siva to Pajjoyaof Ujjenr, and Jettha to Nandivad- 
dhana of Kundaggama ; Sujjettha renounced the world and the 
youngest Cellana married Seniya of Rayagiha 

It IS mentioned that after Abhaya renounced the world, king 
Seniya gave a pair of divine garments [devaduscyugala) to Nanda, and his 
famous elephant, Seyanaga, and a huge necklace of eighteen strings 
to his twin sons, Halla and Vihalla It is said that the value of the 
elephant and the necklace was as much as the whole kingdom of the king. 
It is stated that Kumya, the eldest son of Seniya, after usurping his 
father’s throne, at the instigation of Lis wife, Paumavai, demanded from 
his younger brothers the return of both gifts On this Halla and Vihalla 
dcmanclccl half of the kingdom, which w’as refused to them Thereupon 
Halla and Vilialla fled away to their grand-father, Cctaka, in Vesah. 
Kunika sent an embassy to Cctaka asking him to liand over his younger 
brothers with the gifts, but the latter refused to do so, saying that ifKunika 
was prepared to give half of his kingdom, then only some settlement 
could be made Thus having failed peacefully to obtain the extradition 
of the fugitives, Kunika waged war against his giand-fathcr, Cetaka. 

Kunika made pieparations to attack Vcsali with a huge army 
together with the ten p»-inces viz , Kala, SukTa, etc., and passing 
through '^'ideha, iTcached Vcsfili On the other side Cedaga called 
together the nine Licchavis and nine Alallakis, 1 e the eighteen confe- 
derate kings of KasI and Kosala, and asked them whetlicr they would 
satisfy Kunika’s demand or go to war with him, when the latter course 
was adopted 

King Cedaga was a skilful archer and he never missed his aim. 
But since he was a sdvaga he had taken a sow not to shoot more than an 
arrow a day When Cedaga killed ten princes, viz , Kala, Sukala, etc. 
within ten days, Kunika ’s mind was distracted w'lth fear Later on, 
he is said to husc made use of tw'o wondciful engines ofwai, mentioned 
before 

The eighteen confedeiatc kings icluincd to their cities and Cedaga 
to Vesah Kunika laid siege to Vcsali and w'aited foi the city to fall. 
Thus much time passed, but still Kunika could not succeed Halla 
and Vihalla joined the older under Alahavlia Later on, Kunika is 
said to have bi ought the couitcsan, Magahu.l, and the ascetic Kfilavalaya 
together, which brought about the fall of the city of \’csali No sooner 
this was done, than Kiiniya entered into the city and destroyed it. 
King Cedaga is said to have suspended an iron image (lohapadtmd) in 
his neck and plunged into a well The citizens of Vesali are said to 
have been carried away to Nepala [MemdlavaUinam) by Mahissara.*® 


3“ According to t}ic Brhatlathakoio (91 36), Cctaka’s queen as Subhadra, who gave birth 
to se\ en daughters 

*0 JVirjiiT 1; Am Cu II, pp 164-174 , ,BAog. 7 9, ijfl Bha 10 535 f For the Buddhist 
tradition regarding the war between king A^Stasattu and the Licchavis, see Djgha., Mah8- 
pannibbkyasutta, and its Com. 
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DadhivSham 

It is mentioned that king DadhiviLhana ruled at Clampa with In^i 
queen Paumavai. It is said that when the queen was pregnant, she 
went to sport in a forest on an elephant along with the king But the 
elephant ran away into the forest, when the king caught hold of the 
branch of a banyan tree and the queen was earned awa) to a far off 
place, whence she reached Dantapura and entered the ascetic order. 
In course of time, the queen Paumavai delivered Karakandu, who 
ascended the thione of Kancanaura and later on waged war against 
his father, Dadhivahana. At this time the nun Paumavati is said 
to have appeared on the scene and prevented bloodshed Later on, 
Dadhivahana transferred his kingdom to his son and entered the ascetic 
order 

Another reference to Dadhivahana is made in the Aiaskaya Knyukh 
When king Sayaniya of Kosambi imadcd Campa, a great confusion 
arose and Vasumatl, the daughter of Dadhivahana, and her mother 
Dharini fell into the hands of a royal officer (uitya), svho wanted to make 
Dharini his wife Later on, both were bi ought to Kosambi where 
Dharini died and her daughtci Vasumati was sold to a mer- 
chant, Dhanavaha After some time the merchant s wife, Mula, became 
jealous of her and having cut her hair, put her into custody Vasumati 
or better known as Candana, is said to have offered food to Mahavira 
and joined his rank as a nun.*’ 

Damadanta 

It IS said that Damadanta ruled at Hatthisisa Damadanta and 
the Pandas as of Hatthinaura were not on good terms with each other. 
Once when the former went to visit the kingjarasandha of Rayagiha, 
the Pandavas aie said to have plundeied and buint the city of Hatthisisa. 
Later on, Damadanta besieged Hatthmiiura and the Pandavas shut 
themselves in their palaces in fear 

Damaghosa 

It is mentioned that Sisupala was the son of Damaghosa, who was 
invited to attend the marriage of Dovai in Kampillapura. He was ruling 
in Suttivai with his five hundred brothers.** Mad^, the daughter 
of Andhagavahni, was the mother of Sisupala.*' 

Dandagi 

It is stated that Dandagi ruled at Kumbhakiiakada. He married 
the daughter of Khandaga of Campa (see under Dandakaranna, 
Section V) 


*1 Ava CS , II, p 20 s ff ; UttarS. Tt, 9, p. 132a. 

Ava JVir, 620 f ; Ava. Ti , p. 294 f ; 

43 Aid cS p 492. 
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Dandaki is indentical with Dandakya of Kautilya and DancjLaka 
of the Rdmayana and the Mahdbharatay^ 

Dasdra 

The ten Dasara kings are mentioned as the sons of Andhagavah^I ; 
Samuddavijaya was the chief amongst all (see Andhagav^nl). It 
IS said that first they were reigning in Mathura but from fear of Jata- 
sandha, migrated to Baravai and began to rule there." It is mentioned 
that the description of the Dasara kings was given in the fourth 
chapter of the Bandhadasd, which is now lost.*® 

Dhruvasena 

Ohruvasena ruled at Anandapura. It is said that when his son 
died, after gSo or 993 years of Mahavira’s death the Kalpasutra was 
recited.*® 

Dhundkumdra 

It is said that Dhundhumara ruled at Sumsumarapura. His daugh- 
ter Angaravatl was an adherent of the Jain faith. It is stated that in 
order to get her. Pajjova laid seige to the city.'® 

Dlha 

Oiha ruled at Kosala. In Pali literature he is represented as 
Dighati." (See Bambha). 

Dummuha or Jaya 

It is mentioned that king Dummuha, otherwise known as Jayai 
who was born in the Hari family, luled at Kampillapura Once a great 
diadem (mahdmauda) was unearthed from the ground, which was put by 
the king on his head By its magic power the king is said to have become 
two-faced 'dumrr. iha), and hence he came to be known as Dummuha. 
It is said that Pajjoya had an eye on this diadem and so he demanded it, 
but Dummuha replied that if Pajjoya was prepared to part with his 
elephant, Nalagirj, his chariot, Aggibhiru, his spouse, Siva and his letter- 
carrier, Lohajangha, then only he would part with his diadem. On this, 
Pajjoya declared war against Dummuha, in which the former lost and 
was taken prisoner. Pajjoya was brought to Kampillapura where he fell 
in love with the princess, Mayanamanjari, and married her. 


tb 

4T 


43 

49 

eo 

31 


P 5 /, p. 57 fF „ . . 

Das.cu tX) 41 , Dasirahas are mentioned as a group of KhatUyas (■Siimyulta, 11, p. 266f]. 
According to Buddhaghosa, they were so call^ because they took one-tenth of the com 
(Com. II, p 167} , also see MahSbharata (II'40 6 } 

Thd. 10-765 
Kalpa. Ji, P- 8a. 

Aua. CS., II, p. 199 f. 

See Midiivagga, pp. 342 if, 
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It is said that once there was a great festival in honour of Indra in 
Kampillapura Dummuha beheld the banner of Indra falling down and 
thenceforth he i enounced the world.®* 

Duvaya 

It is mentioned that Duvaya ruled at Kampillapura. He sent in- 
vitations to various kings and rulers requesting them to attend the 
sayaihvara of Dovai 

According to the Mahdbhdrala, Drupada was the king of Paficalas, 
son of Prsatu and the father of Dhrstadyumna, Sikhancjm, Draupadi, 
etc.'* 

Gaddabktlla 

It is said that Gaddabhilla, the father of Vikramaditya, ruled at 
Ujieni He abducted the sister of Kalakacarya, who proceeded to Parasa- 
kula (Persia) and returned with ninety six kings {sdha), and declared 
war against Gaddabhilla The kings of Lata, who were also insulted by 
Gaddabhilla, are said to have joined them. In this war, Gaddabhilla 
lost and the kings from Persia were placed on the throne of Ujjeni (See 
under Hindugadesa) 

It is said that after some years, Gaddabhilla’s son, the glorious Vik- 
ramaditya, lepelled the invaders and re-established the throne of his 
ancestors According to a Jam tradition, the rule of Gardabhilla lasted 
for thirteen years and that of the l^akas for four years " 

Jamkumdm 

Jarakumara is desciibed as an eldei brothei of Kanha Vasudeva 
When the five Pandavas renounced the throne of Paiidu Mahura they 
anointed Jarakumai a as a king ” Jarakumaia is also said to be a ruler 
ol Vanavasi where he ruled with the princes Sasaa and Bhasaa (see 
under Vanavasi, Section V) 

Jardsandha 

It IS said that Jarasandha ruled at Rayagiha ; his son Sahadeva was 
invited to attend the marriage of Dovai in Kampillapura (see supra) 

We are told in the Vasudevahtndi^’' that Jarasandha was a very power- 
ful king of Rayagiha He was the son of Viyaddaha (Sanskrit Brhadra- 
tha) and many sdmmta kings paid him respect. Kalindasena was his chief 


n I’llara Tl 9, p 1351, cf the cause of his renunciation according to the Buddhists, see 
Kumbhakdra Jdlaka For other traditions, see also P B I , p iS , P H A I VP 
61.70,114 

•7 J<fdyd 8 p 178 

<>* Index to the Mahdbhdrata, p 269 f. 

C J Shah, Jainism in North Indie, pp 28, 188, 
ta Utlard 77 , 2, p. 42a 
ai Fp. 80, 247, 306, 366, 369. 
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queen and his daughter Indasena was given in marriage to Jiyasattu of 
Vasan'apura Anothr" of his daughters, Jivayasa, was given m marriage 
to Kamsa He attended the ^'lyamvaia of Roliini where a fight took 
place Later on, the prophecy of Aimutta came to be true and J ai abandha 
was killed at the hands of Vasudeva Kanha * 

Jiyasattu 

Jiyasattu (the conqueior of enemies) seems to have been a common 
designation of kings like the epithet Dcvanampiya of the later age Like 
Bambhadatta of the Buddhists, Jiyasattu is known as a generic name, and" 
IS represented as a ruler of a number of cities. It seems that Jiyasattu 
(also Jitari®" or Hatasattu®*) was also known by the name of Kakavanna 
or Kakajangha.®* He is described as a ruler of a laige number of 
cities — 


( 1 ) 

Acalapura®® 

(li) 

Aojiha®* 

(lli) 

Alabhiya®® 

(IV) 

Amalakappa®® 

(v) 

Bhaddilapura®^ 

(vi) 

Gampa®® 

(vn) 

Chhattaga®“ 

(Vlll) 

Lohggala’® 

(ixj 

Mahura” 

(xj 

Kakandi’® 

(Xl) 

Kampillapura’® 

(XU) 

Khiipaitthiya’* 

(xui) 

Savatthi” 

(xiv) 

Migako^thaya''* 

(XV) 

Mihila” 

(xvi) 

Padaliputta 


It is mentioned that king Jiyasattu besieged the city of Ujjeiii and 
as a result of which the king of Ujjeni died and the city was captured by 
the enemy The king of Ujjeni had four sdvaga servants One of 
them applied oil to one foot of Jiyasattu and challenged any one 


58 Kalpa Ti , 6, p 173 

•* Aiiocl Siiya etl,p 340 Tot the Vedic tradition, itc Z' // .4 /, p Oh i I H T , p 282. 

88 Aiti cu p 745 

81 Uttara cu 2, p 78, Vasu p 11 1 

8* Aja Cu ,p diO , AMiJAdiiaioia. acQoidingtolhe f'aru i_p (>3), Kakajangha at reigning 
in Tosali 

83 Uttara Ca , p 62 

84 Uttara 77,18, p 233a. 

88 Uvd 6. 

88 JVqjia II, p 226. 

8* Arita. 3, p. 7 f 

88 Uvd 2, p. 22 , Ndyd. 12, p. 135 

•8 Ava. J^ir. 450. 

’0 Ibid, 490. 

Ava Ti , p 504a. 

18 Anta.3,p 61 i4na«. p. 61. 

13 Uvd 6 p, 43. 

14 A^a, Mr. 1318, Ava. cu. II, p. 158 ; PijifZa Mir., 80 p 30, GaceA. Vf. p. Il6a. 

18 Rdya. su. 140. 

18 Ava. cu., p. 619. 

11 Sur. Su. 1. 
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who was equal to him in doing so to the other. Jiyasattu felt a burning 
sensation and it is said that since then he turned black and came to be 


Paficala*® 

Sawaobhadda®* 

Ujjeni®* 

Vaijarasi®® 

Vasantapura*® 


known as Kakavampa 
(xvii) Polasapura'® 

(xviii) 

(xix) 

Poyaijapura®^ 

Tiginchi®® 

(xx) 

(xxi) 

(xxii) 

(xxiii) 

Vanavasi®* 

(xxiv) 

(xxv) 

Va^iiyagama®’ 

fxxvi) 


Kamsa 

Kaiiisa was the son of king Uggasena of Mahura. It is said that at 
the time of Kamsa’s conception, his mother had a chronic longing to eat 
the flesh of her husband The child was taken to be unlucky and as soon 
as he was born, he was kept in a box and was floated in the Jumna ; 
later on, he was picked up by the merchant Sonya, who handed him over 
to king Jarasandha of Ravagilia. Jarasandha gave him his daughter 
Jivayaaa in marriage In course of time, Kaniaa grew up and came to 
Mathura He made Uggasena prisoner and began to lulc over the king- 
dom of Mathura. 

It is said that once Jivayasa, placing Devaki on her shoulders, was 
dancing with pride. At that time she saw the ascetic Atimuktakakuma- 
ra, the younger brother of Kamsa, and invited him to play w’lth them. 
At this Atimuktakakumara predicted that the seventh son of DevakI 
would slay Kamsa It is said that Kamsa asked for seven issues from 
Vasudeva, the husband of Devai Kamsa had already killed six sons of 
Devai but when the seventh one was born, Vasudeva quickly exchanged 
him with the daughter ofjasoya, the wife of Nanda In course of time, 
Kanha Vasudeva grew up and he killed Kamsa®* (see Andhagavahni ; 
Kanha) . 

When Jarasandha heard of the death of his son-in-law, he got very 
angry with the Yadavas. Thereupon Samudravijaya, Krsna, Balabhadra, 
Nemikumara, Ugrasena, etc. and many other Yadav'as are said to have 
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Aua CS p 640 ; also Abhidhanarajendrakosa, under "Kakajangha " According to the 
Furanas, ^isunaga was succeeded by his son Kakavarna, and according to the Ceylonese 
chronicles, by his son Kalasoka According to Professor Jacobi, Geiger and Bhandarkar, 
K^asoka and Kakavarna are identical Bana in his Hanacarita gives a curious legend 
concernmgthe death of Kakavarna (Kalaioka). It is stated that Kakavarana Saiiunaga 
was taken somewhere in an artificial aerial car and was murdered in the vicinity ofhis city 
with a dagger thrust into his throat (P H i4. / , p. 180 f , Pradhan, op cit., p. 223f. 
Uva. 7. 

JVqyd. 8, p 108. 

BtH. BhS. 6 6198 f. 

VtvS. 6 p. 33 
Ibid. II, 9. p. 64-2. 

Ana. P/ir , 1274 ; UltarS Ti 4, p. 78a. 

PrA. Bbd, 4. 6266 f, 

Uad. p 32. 

[loa, 1. p 4 ; Jiyasattu mentioned here is identified by both Drs. Hoernle and Barnett 
with CedagaofVesali, [Aid p. 6. 

QgA. JVir., 450, p 168a, Aaa.cu.p, B34, 
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migrated to the west of Mathura, where Satyabhama, the wife of KrsQa, 
gave birth to Bhanu and Bhramara, and founded the city of Dwar^a. 
Later on, Jarasandha marched to Dwaraka and was killed by Krs^ia.*® 

Kanha 

Kanha or Kanha Vasudeva and Baladeva were the sons of Vasudeva 
by Devaki and Rohini respectively Jarakumara is mentioned as another 
son of Vasudeva, who was the cause of Kanha’s death.®^ It is mentioned 
that as predicted by Aimuttakumara, Deval, the mother of Kanha, gave 
birth to eight sons, out of whom six were exchanged for the still-born 
children of Sulasa of Bhaddilapura by Harinegamesi.®* The seventh was 
Kanha Vasudeva and the last and the youngest was Gayasukumala, who 
is said to have renounced the world before he married.®® Kanha Vasudeva 
ruled over Baravai together with many piinces and chiefs 

I£tS CICCEN'S 

At cording to the A'avcidhammakal d, Kanha had a large number of 
queens,®® but his eight chief queens aic mentioned in particular. 
His fiist queen was Saccabhama, who was the daughter of Uggasena 
and who bore Bhanu and Subhanu Then we have Paumavati, the 
daughter of Rudhira (Hirannanabha, according to the commentary of 
tht Panhavdgmam, 4, p 88) Gori, the daughter of Meru of Viibhaya, 
Gandhari, the daughter of Naggai ofPokkhalavai, Lakkhana, the daugh- 
ter ofHirannaloma of Simhaladiva, Susima the daughtci of Ratthavad- 
dhana of Arakkhurl, Jambavai, the daughter ofjamavanta of Jamba- 
vanta, who bore Samba, and Ruppini the daughter of Bhesaga of 
Kundinlpura of Viyabbha, who bore Pajjunna 

These queens aie said to have been ordained by Aiitthancmi, who 
was the cousin of Kanha Vasudeva, and who was very dear to the Yadavas. 
Before Anttlianemi joined the ascetic order there was an “arm-battle” 
{bdhujuddtia) between him and Kanha in which the latter is said to have 
lost Later on, Kanha became jealous of Aritthanemi lest he might 
overpower him and usurp his kingdom.®^ 

In course of time, Aritthanemi renounced the world and prophesied 
the destruction ofBaravai at the hands of sage Divayana Hearing this, 
princes Pajjunpa, Nisadhasuya, Sarana, Samba and others and queen 
Ruppiiji (according to Antaga^y Paumavai) together with many princesses 


Kalpa. Ti. 6, p 176. ff ; for the Vedic tradition see P. H. A. /. p., 119. 

I/Uora. 71 i , 2, pp SdafT. 

However, according to another tradition, her six children were killed by Kanua (see 
under Kamsa). 

** Anta 3. 

** J^qya.d p 68. 

■)< 6, p. 68. 

BS Van. pp, 7Br, 82, 94, 98 , 8-626. 

** UtlarA. Ti.y 22, pp. 278 ff. 
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joined the order under Aritthanemi. It is said that in course of time, the * 
prophecy came to be true Kanha and Bala together with Rohini, Devai 
and their father, Vasudeva, went to a place of safety After some time 
Kaijiha was sho^t dead by the arrow of Jarakumara.®® 

Karakandu {see Dadhivahana) 

Kundla 

Kunala is described as the son of Asoga The city of UjjenI was 
given to him as viceroyalty {kumdrabhutti) . It is said that, when pi nice 
Kunala was a little more than eight years, king Asoga sent a message 
asking the prince to commence his studies {ad/iyatdm kiimflrah) But as 
the luck would have it, Kunala’s step-mother put a dot on “a" which 
changed adhiy aidin' ' into “andlJyaldm” and now the message was changed 
into “let the piince be made blind” {andklyatdm kvmdiah) After perusing 
the letter, Kunala thought that the loyal commands fiom the Maurya 
dynasty must not be disobeyed and he stoutly put out his eyesight with a 
red hot iron rod and he lost his sight for c\ci Ii is meihioncd that in course 
of time, the b'i’id Kunala cam . 1 1 the com. •'•1 Asoga, disguised as a mins- 
trel and gate a musical pcrlorrnance ficm behind the curtain Asoga 
was very pleased and promised Kuiifila to give him anything that 
he might ask for Kunala begged fox' a AdA-cin? whicli in the Ksatiiya 
language denoted the sovcicignty of the kingdom Later on, when 
Kunala s identity v\ as disclosed to the king, be questioned him as to vsnat 
he would do with it as he was unfit to carry on the woik of government. 
Thereupon Kuiuila replied that a son was bom to him only recently 
{sampai) and it was for him that he wanted kingdom Asoga granted 
him Ins request 

Kunika 

Kunika, also known as Asokaear.>l'», v'ajjlvidehapuria oi Vicleha- 
putta, was the son of knrg Seniya by Gellan.i 1 1 is said that when Kunika 
was born, he was cast on a dung-hill outside the city, where his little 
finger (kanaugiili) was wounded by the tail of a cock and since then he 
came to be known as Kunika 

According to another tradition, after his bn th Kiinika was cast in a 
garden named asogavaniya which became illuminated and hence Kunika 
came to be known as Asogavanacanda or Asogacanda The third 
epithet of Kunika was Videhaputta. He was so called because his 
mother Cellana belonged to the country of Videha.^®^ A detailed 


93 Jl,icl p S7 fl , for the Buddhist tradition, TCe G/iaioya(ofa , also/* B 7. p.23 
09 Brh Bhd Pi 292 ff, t 32757, JVui £u,p 437, 5, 87 (MSS) For Buddhist tradition, 
see Law, G Essays, p. 41 f 
190 ^i,a. cu , II, p. IbC 

*01 BAag. Ti 7 9 , The Buddist Nikayas also call Ajatasatru by the name of Vedehiputta. 
Buddhaghosa, however, resolves “vedeht” mtoveda-i/ia, vedanaihalt or intellectual effort 
(The com. on the Digha, I P. 139). 
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description of king Kiinika’s pilgrimage to Mahavira is given in the 
Oraya.’®* It is mentioned that at the time of Kumka’s conception, there 
arose in Cellana a chronic longing to eat the flesh from her husband’s 
belly. In course of time, when Kunika was boin, ha was cast on a 
dung-hill as stated above, by the maid-scrvants of Cellana But when 
Seniya came to know of this, he got angry and brouolit the child back.*®® 
In course of time, when Kuniya grew up, he wanted to kill his father 
and rule over the kingdom himself So he called the ten princes, viz. 
Kala, etc and discussed with them the plan to d ivide the kingdom into 
eleven parts It is mentioned that one day Kuniya airested his father, 
and patting him into a prison installed him self on the throne He ordered 

his servants to give Sem>'a one hundred la',h 3 , eve.’v morning and evening 
Cellana was not allowed to have any interview with her husband and 
even food and dri nk was stopped to him Later, when Cellana was allow- 
ed to see her husband, she concealed beans (tnnm ha) in her hairs, besmear- 
ed them with wme and visited Seniya Inside the prison she is said to 
have washed her hairs a hundred times uilh water which turned into 
wine, and it is said that owing ^o the sticngth given him by the wine, the 
king was able to endure the whipping *®* 

It is said that once when Kuniy i went to touch the feet of his mother, 
she related to him an incident of Iiis childhood, when his little finger was 
torn off by the tail of a cock, and to cure the intense pain caused by this, 
his father held this finger in his mouth and sucked its pus and blood *®‘ 
When Kuniya heard this he was full of icmoise at the treatment given 
to his fathei, and he immediately started with a hatchet in his hand to 
set his father fiee But, thinking that Kunna might put him to death 
by some painful contiivance, Semya swallowed the poison known as 
tdlapuda and died AVhen Kuniya cam'' to k. 10 w about this sad coinci- 
dence, he felt very sad and being umblc lo cnduic Ins sorrow', shifted his 
capital to Campa *®® 

10* , 6, p 20 

108 According to the Jiifika, the longing was to dunk blood from tlie right knee of king 
Binibisaia Tsee the com on the iJig/io I d 

104 Kiryd 1 , Aia cu,ll, p 171 According to the Buddhists, Ajataiatru kept his father 
in Tapanageha and only his mother was allowed to interview him First she earned food 
in her hairs, then in hei golden sandles Later on, she applied scented water on her bodv 
which was licked by the king But this too was stopped Later on, Agatasatru ordered 
his servants to tear off his lather’s leet and bake them in salt and oil on fire Conse- 
quently the king died At this time a messenger brought the news of a son’s birth 
Ajatasatru was very much pleased to heai this and oidercd to set his father at liberty 
But he was no more , the com on the Dijha I, p 135 IT 
195 According to the ilifl ca (11, p 171) once it so happened that when Kuniya was taking 
his food, his child’s urine Icll into his dishes, but without taking any notice of it, KOn.ya 
went on taking his food Afterwards he asked liismother, whowas sittingnearby, “Mother, 
did anybody ever love his son so much Ihcn his mother narrated him the story of bis 

childhood. Alsocf the com on the Digha, I, p. 138 For the Buddhist account of 
Ajatasatru, see Law’s some Ancient Indian kings, Buddhist Studies, pp. 195 fL 
ug //irjid, I ; Ana. cS. II, p. 171. 
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Paumavai was the queen of Kuniya, who gave birth to Udayi ; 
Udayi ruled over Padaliputta.*” Dhariiji was another of his queens.“® 
Then Subhadra and others are mentioned as other queens of Kunika.”* 

e 

Lecehavl 

Licchavis are mentioned along with the Mallakis m the Jain Canons. 
The Suyagaiangc^^ refers to the clan of Licchavis Licchavis and Mallakis 
of Kasi and Kosala are said to have fought with Cedaga against Kuijika 
(see Cedaga) . The nine Licchavis and nine Mallakis were among those 
who observed fast and instituted an illumination on the fifteenth day of 
the new moon.“* 

Mallakl 

The Ovdiya Suita mentions the Mallakis, along with the Ugras, the 
Bhogas, the Ksatriyas and the Licchavis, who are said to have gone to 
receive Mahavira in Campa.'“ According to the Suyagaianga curni^^ 
the Mallas had a strong unity among themselves and it is said that when 
some forlorn Malla died they disposed of him, and gave protection to the 
poor people of their caste. 

Mayurdnka 

King Mayurahka is said to have issued the dindia coin inscribed 
with his name.'** 

Muladeva 

Muladeva is described as a prince of Padaliputta, who arrived at 
Ujjeni and lived with the harlot Devadatta, Later on, he left the city 
and in course of time, became the ruler of Benijayada. He was known as 
Vikkamaraya.**' 

Murunda 

(i) It is said that Murunda ruled at Kusumapura ;**® he is said 
to have sent his envoy to Purusapura.*" 


101 JVirjra 1 , Ava. cS. II, p. 179. 

108 Q„a Su ,7, p 23 
101 Ibid , 33 p. 144 

110 1 13 10, al8oeurni ,p 316. For the Buddhist origin, see the com on the KkudJakapStha, 
pp 53-60, also Dig II, p. 73 f. For some interesting social customs among Licchavis, 
see Vinayavasttt of the Mulasari^astivada, pp 6-18, also see P. H. A. /..pp. 103 ff. 
l‘l Kalpa su 123 
m Su 27. 

US p 23 , also Aisi cS 8 p. 521 For Buddhist tradition regarding Mallas, see Digha, II. 

pp 146 f , MahSsudassana Jdlaka, 1, p. 391 
11* Msi eB., 11, p. 843 
115 Uttara. eu., 4, p. 118. 
lit BfA. BAa3 4123f. 

IK Bxh. Bha. 4'6626. 
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(2) Another Murunda was a contemporary of Padalittasun, who is 
mentioned to have cured the king of the terrible headache he was suffenhg 
from, and was ruling over Paittliana.”® 

Sten Konow tells us that Murunda is a Saka word, moaning lord.”' 

Naggai 

( 1) Naggai, oLhenvi.jO known as Siharaha, ruled at Pundai add'iana 
in Gandhara It is m:.ntioned that once the king Siharaha ic.. lod a 
mountain and married a beautiful maiden, who was lesiding there in a 
palace. The king used to go to the mountani cvciy fifth day to visit his 
spouse and hence he came to be known as Naggai {jamhd nage cm) Tn 
course of time, the king is said to have budt a charming city on the 
mountain where he erected the Jam temples and ruled with justice. 
Later 00 Naggai re mu iced the woilcl a.i'l atiaiaed fiial cma'icipation.^'® 

(2) iknother Naggai is '-'ated to be the ruler of Purujapuia 

Nahavnhana 

It IS st ated that Nahi'/.a liana a aJ S aha a,h"iaa w e.e contemporaries 
The former av as iich in trcrsi-ic aiid thelattci \/as equipped with a power- 
ful aany It is said that oahva'iana beneged tlic city ol Bhaiuyakaccha 
eveiy year where Nahavahaiaa lulcd Na'iav.lh.ina gave awa) xcwards 
cf hundred thousands to his servants who bi ought the liancls cn heads of 
any number of the enemy’s soldiers TLi, ceased e gicat haaoc 
in the enemy’s camp and thus Sahvahana used to rctiun to Paitt- 
haiia. Once Sahvahana made a conspiiacy with his minijtri He 
apparently insulted his minister and banished him The ministci reached 
Bharuvakaccha and was appointed as tlic min' >ici of Nahavahaiia Tn 
course of time, he spent some of ins miinstei 's w’calth in biukliiig temples, 
mounds, ponds, lakes and ti’cuc'iea and • om., 111 making oiii.tments for the 
queens Now the ministci sent a sccict message to Sahvahana Who 
invaded the city and got pOoSv .'■ion of Liiaiin .Jcaccha 

It IS said that oiwc t c qu-' cn f jum.ivr.i w.. iLcd to liitv.!! to the poetry 
of Vairabhui, wlio was a vciv g'md suigei The tcach.ci was invited to 
the haicm but the queen wa'> d.sappointcd on seeing his ugly face 

Manda 

It has already been said that when king Ud.i)! died without any 
heir, a barber boy [nhaviyad'isa) ascended the throne of Padaliputta 
and was known as the first Nanda.*^* But it is mentioned that thcDan- 

“8 Pindo Nit., 498 

11'* See Supra, under Muruncl. . sortion 

no Utrard TV , 9 , pp 141 ff N.-ig^-rji is also rae'tif'npd in the Jalrta (TIT p ’.77, C81j; 

also -1/ hd'hd VII 4 fi 
1’ Ac cu , II, p 208 , also cf w ,p 78 
1S» A a Ntr , 20'J , A a cu II, p 200 f 

1S3 Vya Bhd 3 58f, p 14 f Foi .’lubhoiahana oi N-'hapana, sec P H A I p 400f. 

1*^ It happened sixty years after the Alritf/ia of Mahavlra, [S.fav VI 23.-243). Nanda 
and his descendants continued to rule Magadha till the last Nanda king was dqiosed 
by Canakya 16.7 years after the death of Mahavira (iAirf339). 
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das, Bhadas and Bhoyagas, taking him to be a slave-boy, would not pay 
him honour. At this ^haviyadasa got angry and executed some and 
took others prisoners. 

Kappaka, the son of Kavila, was his minister {kumdrdmaua ) . Once 
Nanda got angry with bis minister and ordered him and his family to be 
cast into a well. When the vassal kings heard that K appaka was no more, 
they besieged the city of Padaliputta and reduced it to great distress. 
Later on, Kappaka was set free and was taken out of the well and the 
enemy fled away in panic. 

Mahapaduma was the ninth Nanda, who made Sagaflala his 
minister. Sagadala was a descendant of Kappaka He had two sons, 
named Thulabhadda and Siriya, and seven daughters, namely Jakkha, 
Jakkhadiima, Bhiiya, Bhuyadinna, Sena, Vena and Rena.^®* 


Paesi 

King Paesi, who is mentioned as an impious king, ruled at Seyaviya 
in the country of Kegaiaddha. Once he sent gifts to his va'ssal king 
Jiyasattu, who was ruling over Savatlhi 

The Rdyapaseniya sutta records a dialogue between Kesi and Paesi, 
when the latter, being influenced by the teachings of the former, became 
a samanovdsaga. Since tnen the king became indifferent towards his 
kingdom and was poisoned by his queen Suriyakanta.”’ 

Pajjoya 

Pajjoya or Gandapajjoya was a powerful ruler of Ujjeni, who was 
known as the lord of Avanti (Avantipati). He married Siva, one of the 
seven daughters of Geflaga of Vesali, and who was considered one of the 
four jewels of Pajjoya. King Pajjoya had two sons, named Gopala and 
Palaka.”® Khanflakamma is mentioned as a minister of Pajjoya. 


Aoa.cu pp. 181 if; also hatltdsaiitmgara'Vdl I, ch. IV. For Buddhist tradition of the 
Nandas, see Mahaiamsa TikS V'16 , also P H, A, /. pp. 187 f for the Vedic tradition. 
R^a. si., 142 ff ; also see Digha, Payasisutta. 

IIT sa. 162-204. 

liS Xhe following is the genealogcal tree 
Pajjoya 


GopSla 


Pataka 


Avaativardhana 


R aftravardhana 


- , Avantisena 

{Aim. Xtf. 1282 ; also lee Prattjava. T , Kaihasont \ol I ; fll, p. 87 ff) 


Maniprabha 
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PAJJOYA AND ABHAYA 

King Pajjoya is said to have fought a number of battles. Once he 
invaded Rayagiha, when Abhayakumara is said to have foiled him in- 
telligently It is said that Abhaya buried iron jars full’of dindras at 
a place where the enemy would encamp round the city. When 
Pajjoya besieged the city, Abhaya sent him a messenger saying that 
Seniya had already bought over his allies, who would hand him (Pajjoya) 
over to Seniya, bound hand and foot If he did not believe it he should 
dig up the camping ground and see if his confederates had not received 
the gold. Pajioya discovered the money and was confused. He was 
routed by Seniya’s army and returned to Ujjeni.’*® 

When Pajjoya reached Uj jcni, he was told how he had been deceived 
by Abhaya. Thereupon Pajjoya decided to fetch him from Rayagiha. 
A courtesan set out with seven other women to Rayagiha, where she 
pretended to be a chaste widow devoted to the Jain faith. One day 
they met Abhaya in a Jain temple and invited him to a feast when he was 
made drunk and was carried to Ujjeiii in a horse-chariot. Abhaya lived 
in the court of Pajjoya for a long lime and did his ministerial work. 

Now Abhaya wanted to return home. But before going he took a 
vow that, as he had been brought by leligious deceit (dkammaechalena), 
he would throw himself into the flames, if he did not avenge himself by 
taking Pajjoya tied to a bed and crying, through the streets of Ujjea! 
to Rayagiha Abhaya left for Rayagiha with his wife. 

After some time Abhaya returned to Ujjeni with two courtesans 
and began to live as a merchant. King Pajjoya saw them and was ena- 
moured of them. He sent a female-messenger to them twice or thrice, 
but they drove her out angrily. Latei on, they asked Pajjoya to see them 
on the seventh day. Abhaya also hired a man to become his brothel 
and feign madness He was given the name of Pajjoya. He would every- 
day be tied to a co', taken to the house of a physician, although he cried 
aloud that he was Pajjoya Now at the appointed time, Pajjoya met the 
two courtesan girls, when he was caught and was bound doivn to the cot 
and carried through the city, although he cried that he was Pajjoya. Paj- 
joya was thus carried away to Rayagiha in the presence of Seniya, who 
came to kill him with his sword but was prevented by Abhaya. Later on , 
Pajjoya was honoured and was sent back to Ujjeni*’ 

P.AJJOAA AND S.AYANIYA 

Pajjoya also waged war against Sayaniya, the father of Udayana of 
Kosambi. When Pajjoya reached Kosambi, Sayaniya transferred his 
forces from the south bank of the Jamuna to the north bank, where the 

WS’ Accozding to the Mojjhma (111 7),Ajala»atiu, tl cEcn cfliartsESia, fcrliftd RajJgil » 
because he was afraid of an ini asion of his territories hv[FradyGta, 

130 jipa, eff,, 11, pp, 159-163 
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enemy could not reach easily. The servants of Sayaniya rode on their 
horses, and cut the nose and ear of the soldiers of Payoya Thus Pajjoya 
was defeated and fled away in panic.’“ 

It is mentioned that once a painter, who was turned out of the court 
of king Sayajiiya, icachcd Ujjcni and presented a painting of queen 
Miyavai to Pajjoya Pajjoya became cnamouicd of hci beauty and sent 
a messenger to Sayaniya saying that either he should hand ovci his queen 
to him or must be prepared for war As Sayaniya would not yield, Pajjo- 
ya marched against him, and the former died of dysentery [alisdia) 

PAJJOYA AND UDDAYANA 

Another wai was declared between Pajjoya and king Uddayana 
of Viibhaya It is said that Udc’ayana had a sandalwood image of Maha- 
vira in his possession which was looked after by Eevadatta, a hunchbacked 
slave gill Once a from Gandhara came to woi'^hip this image m 

Viibhaya Hr was pleased with Dc\adatta and gave hci some magic 
piUs Devadattr s^^allo•v^od one of them and lier body was transformed 
to the semblance of molten gold Then bcaung Pajjoya m mind she 
swallowed anoihcr pill and as a lesult Pajjoya came hnnying with his ele- 
phant, Nalagiri, to take her away Devadatia, who was now called 
Suvannaguli\ a, insisted on takmg .'dong the image to w'hxh Pajjoya 
agieed. Next morning, Uddily. na found Ins sItac giil and the image 
both missing People saw (fie foot-jj'i.ni of jValagiii, Ins mine and 
excrement, Tbcicupon Uddayana sent a messcngei to Pajjoya saying 
“I care nothing for the scisant gul , send me the image " Lut Pajjoya 
would not give the image 

In cour-( of time^ along with his ten vassals, Uddayana marched 
against Paijoya and reached Ujjcnf A Pglit ensued bctw^ccn Uddayana 
and Pajjosa in w'lnch the latter suffcicd a defeat His forehead was 
branded wnli .1 bontlct leading ‘ilmsband of slave gnl” {ddsipn), and 
Uddayana hastened back to his town After some tunc, the day of 
pajojsana apiiroanhcd and Uddayana pai cloned Pajjoya and set him at 
libel ty' Then m order to cover the letters das^pah, Uddayana invested 
him with a golden plate fjcwanr/iff/to) and gave him the realm It is 
said that ficm tba.t time the kings were invested with the plate, before 
this they were invested with the diadem [maiidabaddlia) 

Pandu 

It IS said that Pandu ruled at Hatthinapura He, with Kunti, the 
daughter of Andhagavahni, as his queen, was invited along with his five 
sons, named Juhitthila, Bhima, Ajjuna, Nakula and Sahadeva, and Duj- 


131 Ibid., p 167 
iss A.a Cfi p 88f 

133 bUara 77,18, pp 263 ff , Ava.cu ,p,400f: For other traditions, see P H A.I pp. 97, 
123, 166. ’FI rr 
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jodhana, Gangeya, Vidura, Dona, Jayaddatha, Sakuni, Kiva, and 
Assatthama to attend the jw»ara marriage of Dovai in Kampillapura. 
The five Panglavas were chosen by her.^®* 

Sdlivdhana {Sdtavdhana) ° 

King Salivahana ruled a1 Paitlhina with his minister Kharaya. 
It is said that he used to invade the city of Ehauiyakaccha every year 
(see Nahavana) It \\ as at the request of S.alivahana that Kalaka changed 
the day of paiicaml to catihilu lor pajjosana?^^ (See Paitthana) 

Sampai 

It is mentioned that after Kunfila, Sampai came to the thione of 
Ujjcni Sta> mg m Ujjcni, he conqucicd the iiolc of Dakkiiinavaha and 
brought all the frontier states undci his subjugation Sampai is said to 
be a veiy powerful jluIci of Upeni and a gicat pation of Jam religion. 
He gave away chaiUics at the fom gaics of the nty and olTcied garments 
etc. to Jam jiionks W’hatcs Cx food w as left after being distributed to the 
poor and tlic oiphans wa'i given lo the Jxim jiionks (because the Jain 
monks are not allowed to accept food horn a king) Sampiati paid for 
this food to the conks He was a great desotcc of the Ji./i’niwr and he 
gloiificd the ‘'Sam nia Sangha" He called llic kings of the neighbouring 
countiics and a'kcd them (o show' dot oiiun tow aids rra/n'inm At the 
festival oiiahajaitdy he used to w alk m the company of Daiida, Bhada and 
Bhojikactc with the ch..riot and olfcrcd flowcis, scents, ornaments, gar- 
ments, and cowiics Samprati cclebiatccl tbc woi ship ofj am image with 
gjcat pomp and shotv, wlien other kings also joined him He told his 
vassal kings that he did not wa.it money , liut if they considered him to be 
their lord, they wcie lOpay then icspcct to the Samprati pro- 

claimed non- killing ((mdgWk,) and he built temples He trained his 
warnois and sent them m the disguise of Jam monks to border lands 
[paccanladcsa) and thus made Andhia, Diatida, Mah.ii .'stra, Kudukka, 
Suuistia andothei countiies suitable foi tlic mot emciit of Jam monks 

In the words of Smith, ‘’Sampiati is icputed to have been zealous 
in promoting the cause of Jainism as As'oka liad been m propagating 
the religion of Buddha 
Udayano 

Udayana,^®® who was the grandson of Sahas', iniya and the son of 
Sayaijiya, ruled at Kosambi 

134 Kdja.16 for the Buddhist tradition, see (No 636). When the child was 

born, the king adopted her as his own daughter Thatis whyDevai is called ‘Dvcpitika’ 

■ in Buddhist literature (Malalasekara, op cit , under ‘Kanha’) 

3^3 Also see Ca/Hi 1 iffuali /i, 1 0, p 136 fT ,Praba?u!liaciittdniaiii, i,p 17, also see Eerlji Hjilirji 
of the Deccan, pp 29-31 

'">> Sih Bhd 1 3278-3289, JVu/ ra,].), p 1115 f also cf Stliaii>diaItcartla,Xl 
m Oxford Htilorj oj India, p 117 , alsocf P H A I ,p 291 

3”’^ Acrordingto the Buddhists, Udena’smothtr when pii gmnt was cairird off by a monster 
bird and deposited on a ticc near the icMdtnrc ol Allakappa The rhild was born at 
the time of a storm (uiu), hence he came to be known Udena; Dkammapada A, l,p.lbSi , 

. also cf. Kathdsmtsagara, Vol. I, Bk. II, ch IX, pp. 94-102, 

1«» Shag. 12 2. 
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UDAYANA AND PAJJOYA 

It is said that when Sayaniya died of dysentery, Udayana was veiy 
young and so the responsibility of governing the kingdom fell on the 
shoulders of queen Migavati. At this time king Pajjoya repeated 
his old demand^*® and asked Migavati to marry him But the latter 
tactfully requested him to permit her to defer her decision till her son 
grew old enough to govern the kingdom independently, and suggested 
to Pajjoya to make the city stronger in the meantime by means of forti- 
fication and storing grains, etc. Pajljova returned to Ujjeiii In course 
of time, Lord Mahavira reached Kosambi and Migavati went to pay 
reverence to the Teachei She wanted to Join his order and so she 
asked Pajjoya foi permission which the latter could nol refuse in the 
presence of an assembly where Mahaviia also was present. Migavati 
entrusted Udayana to the care of Pajjoya and along with eight queens of 
Pajjoya, namely , Angar avail, etc j oined the ascetic order under Mahavira.**’ 

It IS said that when Abhaya was residing in the court of Pajjoya 
as a minister, the king’s elephant Nalagiii got loose and no one could 
approach him Abhaya suggested the name of Udayana of Kosambi 
who was a very good musician, and said that he could bring the elephant 
under control by his music Knowing that Udayana was fond of ele- 
phants, Pajjoya sent a mechanical elephant, to a forest near Kosambi 
carrying men inside. As soon as Udayana saw this elephant, he 
began to sing, and was caught hold of by the king’s soldiers Udayana 
was brought to UjjenI where he was asked by Pajjoya to teach music 
to h’s daughter, Vasavadatta Put Udavana was warned not 
to look at her a" she was one-eyed, and would be ashamed if he did so. 
Vasavadatta also was told that her teacher was a leper and therefore 
would teach her from behind the curtain. Vasavadatta was attracted 
by her teacher’s voice and looked for an opportunity to have a look 
at him. One day, she sang badly, when the teacher exclaimed angrily 
“Be hanged, one-eyed person ” She retoitcd “You do not know your- 
self, oh ' leper ” He knew that she was no moie blind than he was a 
leper He diew away the cuitain and both fe'l in love with each other. 

One day Nalagiri got loose and Udayana was asked to tame it 
Udayana proposed that he and the princess would sing i iding on the she- 
elephant, Bhadravati.’*® The elephant was caught, but Udayana 
and Vasavadatta eloped 


1*® See Pajjoya 
Aia. cu p 91 f 

1** Vasavadatta uas born of Anijaiavati (Aoa Cu 11, p 161). It is also coroborated by 
Pratijnayau^andfiardyana of Uha'ja and the hatiidsaritidgara I I’radyota, Uda>ana and 
Sremka — A. Jain legend byGunc,yl S 0 /, 1920-21 
* In Buddhist literature bcsidct the she-elephantBharldavatikS, and Kaka, a slave, Pajjoya 
IS sajd to lia\c had ihice oilier fleet-footed conveyances two marcs, Celakanni and 
Munjakesi and an elephant Nalagm About the she-elcphant Baddavatl, u is said that 
she could iravel fifteen leagues in a day. Udena made use of her m h -s elopment with 
Vasuladatta At first the king paid her great honour, but when she grew old she 
peglected, Dhmmapadn .d. I.p. 19G f. 
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According to another tradition, however when the elephant was 
brought under contiol, king Pajjoya went to his pleasure-garden. This 
opportunity was seized by Jogandharayana, Udayana’s minister, who 
had come to UjjenI with the vow of carrying away the princess forking 
Udayana. He filled four jars with the urine*** and together with 
Kancanamala, the maid-servant of Pajjoya. Vasanta, the elephant- 
driver, Ghosavanti, the zTnu, Udayana and Vasavadatta ran away 
from Ujjeni riding on the she-elephant, Bhadravatl King Pajjoya 
ordered his servants to chase them on Nalagiri But when Nalagiri 
got near them one jar of urine was smashed near the approaching ele- 
phant, who was held up In the meantime they travelled twenty 
five yojanas When Nalagiri approached, again the same trick was 
played. By smashing three jars, Udayana and his party travelled 
seventy five yojanas and reached the city of Kosambi.**' 

Udddyana ( Udayana) 

Udayana was a pov/ciful moniiLh of Sindhu Sovha It is 
said that Udayana ruled at sixteen jampadas, viz , Sindhu sovira, etc. 
and sixty three cities, viz , Vubhaya, etc , and he was the lord of the ten 
crowned (maudabaddha) kings, viz , Mahasena, etc Udayana was a 
devotee of the Tai'asaj His queen Pabhavai gave birth to Abhitikumara. 
It is mentioned that onee Udayana thought of paying a visit to Mahavira, 
who was in Campa at that lime It is said that the latter knew his 
thoughts and came down to Viibhaya m order to ordain him Udayana 
anointed Kesikumara, his sister’s son, on the throne and joined the order 
under Mahavira *** Uddayana came to be known as a royal sage 
[rdjarisi) and was the last king to renounce the kingdom with a crown 
on his head. After him no king was allowed to lenoimce the world 
wearing the ciown *** 

It is mentioned that at the behaviour of his faihci, Abhitikumara 
felt very much disappointed He went to king Kunika in Campa and 
began to live there.**® 


1** According to Buddhists, Udayana took bags of gold and silver coin and when 
pursued, opened first a sack of jold and then one of silver. See for the story Dhammapada 
A I, pp 191 ff For the full account, see Law's Some Ancient Indian Kings, BuddKtstic 
Studies, pp 214 ff 

1*3 Ca. II, p 160. ff, for other trad.tions, see SvapnaiasaiaJattS, Mdlanga Jdtaka, A'of/.a- 

saritsagara, P H. A, I p 164 f, / H Q,,lfi30, pp 676-7C0 

>*« Bhag. 13-6. 

3*7 lira. Cu., II, p. 171f. 

i*« Bhag, 13’6. 
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Udayana was sojourning in Viibhaya when he was poisoned by his 
sister’s son and died.**® 

Uddyi . 

When Kiimka died, his son Udayi ascended the throne of Campa 
But on account of his father’s death he would not like to stay in Campa 
and so he founded a new capital on the bank of the Ganges which came to 
be known as Padaliputta **“ Here he is said to have built a Jain tem.ple 

It is said that once a vassal king ofUdayi committed some olTcnce 
as a result of which he was dethroned. At this the son of this king made 
up his mind to take revenge on Udayi He rvent to Ujjeni and i elated 
the story of his distress to the king of Ujjcni, who promised to assist him 
in his errand Later, the disguised prince went to Padaliputta and joined 
the ascetic order as a novice It is said that once, together with other 
monks, he went to the king’s palace for religious discourses, and at night 
when all were asleep, he took a pair of iron scissors {kankaloiiakatliha), 
and hit the Icing at his head It is said that in order to save icLgion from 
disgrace, king Udayi cut off his head and died * 

Usuyara 

King Usuyara ruled in the city of Usuyara, situated in Kuru 

King Usuyara may be identified with Esukari of the Hatthipdla^ 
Jdtaka 


itB Ava. cu , II, p 36 Cf DuyduaJana (ch xxxvii). According to the Buddhists, king 
Rudrayana was reigning in Roruka with ius queen Gandraprabha, Sikliandi was his prince. 
It IS said that an image of Buddha was sent by king Bimbisara to king Udayana to 
acquaint him with Buddhist religion. In course of time» Gandraprabha joined the 
order and died Later on, Rudrayana also followed her The Buddhist writers do not 
mention anything about tliv sister’sson ui Rudrayan-t and so here the prince siklian^i '‘UC- 
ceeds lus fattier It ib xncnti ned that kinj; sikhandi was misguided by nis wicked minis- 
ters When Rudrayana knew of this, he carae back to give adv’ce lo his j>on, when a plot 
was hatcIioJ up and di monk Uddayana was put to deatn See also Mum Jai avijayaji^s 
ariicl 1 fuiaJ alp 2uS ff 

150 T wo me l^dyu Purdin LJda^i bam .he my of Ivusumapuru in the fourth ^ear 

oi his -cig L {P il A / , p 70; 

lal Ava, Cu , II, pp i.79f Udayibhadda is also mentioned in the Vinayavastu of the 
Mulasarvastik ada, pp 42 f , also see P, H, A, I pp, 176 ff for puramc tradition 

169 Uttara Su ,l4t , Viva. 11, p. 04. 

159 IV, pp. 473 ff. 
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1 It IS admiltctl now that the histoiy of Jainism begins froi^ the~ 
advent of Parevanatha and not fiom Mahaviia as was popularly supposed 
by scholai') Piiisva wa^ a pou erf ul leligiouN teacher who flourished 
towards the end of the ninth teuiuie B (! , 230 )ears before Mahaviia 
It W’as he who for the fiisl time founded the foiii oidcis in the Jam 
tommumlt 

Unlike Buddhism tiu sticni'th of Jauu^ni la\ in the mass of lay fol- 
lowers, wliuh helped in the sursisal of the Jam leligion Another cause 
of Its suivual was its ri^id c oiisci \ atism w'lmli kept it fice from Tiintiika 
developments, unlike its sister i< ligion Buddhism This tonseuatisin 
of holding fast to then oiiginal institutions and dot times did not allow 
an) chringi 111 essentials of leligion .md iiciit the religious life of the 
Jamcomnnmttt eicnnow is substantialK tin same as it was two thousand 
vears a,go The new tituals and piattuis ol X'aisnavism, saivism and 
other setts i oukl not create any aUiiit iiient .iiid so Jainism lost its impot- 
tance m the somli w'hcrc it had oiitc gamed dominance Jain religion 
has mamlamid its old sjiirit .md o\en now it iveiciscs its hold on 
an influential tommimits 111 India 

1 he Jam Canons, on whith the picsent woik is based do not bcloivg 
to one partieulai petiod Thc\ were compiled and icdacted thrice 
between 4th century B C to jlh cenluty A 1 ) The object of the thesis 
is to present the social inatctials embodied m the Jam Siltras and e\- 
egetical liteiature and thriefoie the basis ol the presenlation is not m 
e hronolog It al ordei 

The pt'iiod ol llie lonimt lUaiics whith laiies bom the fiist ccntiuv 
to the seventeenth century A i) could not be mixed up wnth the Si/tin 
period But since the commcnlaries pic'crye .1 good deal of old Iradi- 
tion.s and without them the Affam/h could not be ptopciK understood, the 
material cinliodiecl in them isutiiiscd m thepiescnt woik Howevei, the 
material embodied in the Jam C .monis piett) old and may be compaicd 
yvith the Buddhist \ult(i\ .md otlui wtuks of the tarh period beftiie 
the Christian era 

2 We hayc seen that thcyounli) wasdu idedmto small pimcfpalities 
which wete either governed by the king 01 had rcpulihcan constitutions. 
Generally, the kings were autocrats and the judicial arrangements weie 
not sound and efficient \ er> often innocent peismis were charged and 
sent foi exctutioii \'atJOus offences such as lobbcry, adultery, murdei 
were prevalent and most seycic punishments yscrc inflicted on the culprits. 
Prison-life ysas \eiy hard Tlie rdjadhilnl or the capital city was the 
seat of government There w'ere big cities with busy markets and the 
villages which populated with the teeming millions of India 
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3 The economic condiUon of the people w.is not bad The 
ioiintry was ricli and prosperous, flourished m trade and eommcrce. 
Yet die condition of the general masses cannot be said to have been ideal. 
There was sufficient to cat and siifficiem to fulfil then simple needs 
People were Iuxury-lo\ ing and weic fond of ornaments, clothes w leaths, 
lloweis. perfumes, music, dancing diamas and singing The rich 
people possessed palatial buildings, maiiicd seveial cvomeii, paid large 
lees to courtesans, went out suiioiindcd b\ sen ants and atlcndams in a 
goigeous piocession accompanied bi- damsels I'lie middle class people 
too liscd a life of luxury and made magnificem donations to the order 
The condition ol pool people was dcploiable They had to eain their 

livelihood with gicat diftcults Tins sulfcicd most ai the hands 
of money-lenders and horn famims ifsulimo fiom di aught and 
pestilence 

4 Theie was < ,i,i< ssstem and souei\ isa^ disided into Ksatriyas 
Bialimanas, ^als^as and .Sfidias V Sftdia had the most degraded 
position in the societs 'I’he iamils was the pnman cell ol social 
organism J heie was the )oinl familv ss stem, and the head of the familv 
was lespected most The position ol women ( annot be dcscubed as 
satisfacton, although the jam piophets alloived them equality with 
men and peimitted them to attain Xiwdna Aits and scieiues were 
manifold and people acquiicd cffitienc \ in fine .nts such .is musu paint- 
ing and sculpture The seculai sciene es sm h .is niathcm.ifies .isiionomv 
and astrology and the science of an In is and archuectuie- flourished. 
There weie religious mendicants belonging to \anous oidcrs who played 
.111 impoitant part m moulding the mateii.ilas well as the spiritual life 
o’ the people People beliescd luinaeu and a vaneu of supeistitions. 
There were sports and amusements and \auous teremonies lield by 
the common-folk , fuucial nles were obsercect with pomp 

5 During the life timeol Mah.isii a,lh( spu ad of Jainism was limited, 
and Jam monks did not seem gcncialh lo has e ( lossed tlu boundaries 
towards cast of S.lket.i beyond .Viiga-.Magatlha, lowaids south lieyond 
Kosambi, towards w ( St Ik \ ond ’I’lifia.i and towards i he iiortli beyond 
Kuijiala, which conesponds to ihc tiacl ol a portion ol modem Bihar 
eastern United Prosmees, .md a pail of western U. P But latei on, at 
the time of Sampiati, who was a de\ out Jain this geogiaphieal limit 
was chanced and the [am monks tould tia\eiseas fat as .Sindhii Sovira 
.ind Sur.listra mwest, Kaliiiga in the east, Dravida, .Vndhta .md Goorg 
'Kudukkal m the south and some pail of the eaiteru Punjab It seems 
that Jam monks because of icstnctions of food etc never left 
the shoics of India and went abioad like ihc Buddhist monks .md even 
Mahavira did not go beyond Bihar, north-western Bengal and a part 
of the eastern United Provinces, his visit to Sindhii SoWra and other parts 
of India seem< to be doubtful 
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As fai <is possible the ^eogiaphical names have been identified, 
yet unfortunately a bulk of them remain unidentified, particularly the 
small \illage!. in Bihar, M'herc Mahavira touted during his ascetic life. 

The Jam canons, besides givine information about the Aryan coun- 
tries, give a list of many non- Aryan countries probably thereby meaning 
that Jamism had not penetiaied >nto those countries In these lists 
some of the countries, peoples and the jinapadai are recognisable, 
but unfortunately the traditional I'scs have become very corrupt through 
the centuries of their transmission The author has, however, made an 
attempt to collate the lists occui '■jnp in various texts in order to find out 
the correct names 

6. It should be borne in muid that the histoiioal material in the 
Jain lanons is so scantv that V., ’dlv any history in the real sense of the 
word could be written; hence r>-." i ^ . otcf should not be treated as pureh' 
historical Herein simply an .lUinri nas been made to put together 
the historical material picsciicd 1 ‘he Jiin Canons V number of 
kings and rulers are menticuv c. ’ . me Jam Canons, most of whom 
seem to be fictitious riicvg»i‘n. < lit ious teacher, attend his religious 
sermons, renounce the ivorld .,i,a M£.m salvation on some mountain 
Even the kings who ate desct.btd . v i nniempcraries ot Mahavira seem 
to be quite legendary. Except fo" a few notable kings such as Sremka, 
AjataSatru, Pradyota and Udavana history has not given any clue to 
them so far. Regarding kings and inlers, another point which should 
be noted is that most of the well-known rulers are claimed by both 
Jains and Buddhists as their own. in fact, they showed equal regard 
towards religious teachers of diffe^'ent sects and hence it is verv 
difficult to sav that thev liclonucu (. . -larticular faith 
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Index i 

This index contains important Fral^rif and Sanskrit words 
from tlie book. 


Abaddhiyas 26 
Abbhintaraniyaminl 132 
Abhiras 94 
Acela 27 
Addhakhalla 133 
Aadhoruga 132 
Adoltyd 238 
Agamas 31, 33, 34, 43 
AgatUhtma 3 1 2 
Aggibhxru 75 
Aggoyara 13 1 
Agneyakita 6711 
Ahadiyd 124 
Ahena 240 
Ahildifa 77 
AjHanavada 212 
Mima 77 
Aknydvdda 212 
Aknydvadi 202 
Akuramata 266 
Ald ^ 76 
Alankdi asabhd 133 
Alankdrypasabhd 74 
Alattapudaga 103 
.dma/j'fl 59 

31 

Ankana 77 

Antal andakagoliyd 118,318 
Anteura 54 
Anurangd 1 1 7 
Anuyogadhaidk 33 
Arahatta 89 
Ardhajanghika 1 33 
Ardhamagadhi 177 
Aidhaphdlaka 28 
Asatiposana 106, 159 
Asivopasamini 8i 
Assamaddaya 77 
Assasdld 77 
Assavdhaniyd 77 


Asvatara 77 
Avdha 240 

Avdnmukhamallakdkdia 82 
Avasatpini 371 
Avasdvana 305 

B 

Bahvvyamiitil 132 
Bahumilakkhumaha 239 
Bahurajas 26 
Balavduya 78 
Bahkamma 74, 235 
Bambhavajjhd 216 
Bhdsa 40 
Bhatta 305 
Bhdvand 20 
Bhavana 54 
Bhayaga 108 
Bhotya 83 
Bhoyadd 1 3 1 
Bhoyanapidnga 74 
Bhuikamma 228 
Bhutabali 223 
B/iuyavijjd 179, 224 
Bodiyds 28, 204, 237 
Bidbmi 176 


Calinikd 132 

Candaiuradamsaitiya 15O 
Caraka 73^ 

Caragaiohana 150 
Cdtuydmasamvata 21, 22 
Canddasavijjattlidna 142, I7t 
Canjjamadhamma 20, 21, 23 
Caummdsiyamajjanaya 239 
Cavalaga 310 
Gey'S 222 

Celacilimih 131 " 

Celagola 238 
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Ckalitakdvya 174 
Chedasutras 3 1 
Chvmpdya 97 
Chiva 77 • 

Clnapittha 154 
Cilrasald 

Ciliakomma 372 
Colapatta 2711, 28, 131 
Cnlopana 150 
Cota 279 
Cotopalli 66 
Cunni 41 


D 

Dagana 1 1 7 
Ddndmd 213 
Oandadhat a 56 
Dandandyaga 60 
DanddiakUuya 56 
Danlikkn T17 
Dantaidntjja 100 
Data 13 1 
Datapfitvi 29 
Ddsimaha 107, 239 
Ddnjai 396 
Dnvtya 9 
Desibhdsd I'/'j 
Dluim'naoa! ka 34 1 , 346 
Dhanuh )a 181 
Dhdrattija r 1 1 
Dhtjjdi 140 
DTndta 142 
Diidcata 208 
Disdpokkhi 204 
D~vija 103 , ISO 
Dohada 149 
Dokinydi 26 
Donamuha 1 1 3 
Dosiya 97 
Dnttyasdid 119 
Doidnja 156 
Dt amnia Gi, 120, 273 
Dubhmjd 81 
Dusa, five 130 

Dd(a 78,7811 


Egasddiya 13 1 
Egapuda 132 
Ekadandins 2 1 1 
Ekka-sambhogo 29 

G 

Gaddara 305 
Gama 82 

Gambhlrapoyapattana 113 
Gana 23,27,34,36, 164,372 
Ganadaharas 23.25.32,34 
Gandhahastin 76 n 
Gandhiyaidhl 105 
Ganikd 163!? 

Gampidaga 25 
Gaitjasdld 90 
Gatitdavuha 79 
Ghanghdsald 325 
Ghat ajdntd uya i Go 
Gilh 76 

Giddhapitthaka 241 
Giiijanna 239 
Gokilailja 90 
Goliyaidld 1 1 9 
Gontvaidld 1 rg 
Gorahaga 238 
Gotthi 240 
Gujjhagas 222 

H 

Hadibandhana 68 
Hale 305,351 
Hamsalakkhana 13 1 
Hatthidamaga 76 
Hattfiakamma 202 
Haithildvasa 127,204 
Hatthivduha 76 
Hetanniya 119 
Hingola 240 

I 

Ibbha 108,14311 
Iddfiisakkdta 242 
Ikkacld 305 
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Tndakm 216 
Ingdlakamma 95 , 106 
Jttigdmaha 239 


Jaddasald 7 ^ 

Jdgai ikd 1 50 
Jakkha 153 , 220 , 220 n 
Jakkhaggaha 22 i 
Jalapattana 113 
Janapada'i 16,251 
Jdnasdid 1 1 7 
Janavaymilidia 192 , 246 
Javghika 133 
Janlapadimd 187 
Jan! amid 91 
Javaniyd 130 , 163 
Javasa 1 7 
Jdyakamma 150 
Jinakappa 20 , 27 r, 27 n 
Jlvapaesiyas 2G 
Jogf 227 
Juddhamaha 240 
Jugga 117 
Jujjliagas 222 
Jungly a 106 
Juyakhalaya 240 

K 

Rabbada 113 
Kaccha 301 
Kadipatia 28 
Kdhdvana 61,120,120 n 
Rdkinl 120,390 ^ 
Kakuha 52 
Kdliyasuya 33,37 
Rdhyavdya 118 
Kammantasdld 119 
Kammdrasdld 100 
Kartcuka 132 
Kaiicukm 55 
Ranthaka 77 
Kdpotikd 102 
Kappaka 63 
Kappdsiya 97 


Kdianika 65 
Rdiusa 100 
Rasa 77 

Katibandha 131 • 

Raumudlpracdra 72,238 
Kayakarana 182 
Rdyambari 125 
Kevddika 120 
Revalin 29 
Khalina 77 
Khallaka 133 
Khandhakaram 132 
Rhandhdvdianivesa 78 
Khandamallakdkdra 82 
Khapnsa 133 
Rharostn 176 
Klietta 89 
Kkira 305 
R'hola 124 
Rodumbiya 60 
Kodiimbiyapunsa 108 
Kolia 97 
Kolluka 91 
Komudika 81,81n 
Koiicavlraga 118 
Kosaga 133 
Rottaka 92 
Knydvada 212 
Kudaggdha 94 
Kudalehakarana 66,175 
Kudasakkha 66 
Kula 34,36 
Kulakaia^ 49,73n 
Kuliya 340 
Kumdi asamana 21 
Kundikdsramana 203 
Kundiya 35,71 
Kura 305,312 
Kuttiydvana 114,124,224 


Lakkhdrasa 103 
Langula 218n 
Lankha 145 
Layar^a 191 
Livis 176f 
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Madagale^a 241,281 
Mddambija 83 
2\Iadanah ayoda rf 238 
Alahdmal a, four 216 
dilakchnahana 14] 

^Idhana 1 J 0 
Mahdmrmtia 14:5,14:8,226 
lahdp! dnai tala 32 
yia} dstldkonlaka 79,79n 
Mahattma 56 
Ji.Iahm'oiTgTya 186 
Mandaga .3(0 
Maiidalaiandlia 49j73n 
^langalaten a 1 91 
Ma^diagalla 99,99n 
J latliic, i>( dhoyao ] 0 7 
Mil’'rgdma il'J 

Alayahaia 8 ! 

J\[ayak(U(it 21-i 
Mayri)ilnguiuhkd 99 
Manila TG 
Mctandaka 124 
Afoi npoiaga 3.S1 
Alulasnlras 31 

N 

Kdgabali 219 
J^klg'ijai na 219 
J^Pgataaovrild 2, S 
Nagaiagiiitiya 08 
Afukkhaltaiijjd 17b 
A'dmamuddd 99 
Nanddvatta 07,184 
Nantika 97 
A'dni 124 
Negoma 03,114 
NHaa 120 

X as 20,21 22,23 

XiJJ"lli- '-/O 

Xikk ' ( tr,npa\ukkd) a 1 94 

XillaffJianakamma 117 

Xinzitta 228 

Xindu 147 

^{itavekkha >50 


Nirvdpa 124 
Afiyattana 90 
Xtyoga 162 

0 

Omacela 131 
Oioha 54 


Paccantagdma 82 
Paccanhya 144 
Pacchdkada 20 
Pddalehaniya 101 
Paddnusdri 227 
Padipucchagdni 32 
Padt^saya 20 
Padiydna 77 
Pahena 240 
Patnna 3 1 

Pajjdsana 29,228,239, 396 
Pdkkandtgabbha !309 
Palamba 36 
Pallaga 305 
Pdndgdra 1 24 
Panama 212 
Pancamahavvaya 20 
Pandwanga 207,211,237 
Pamyasdld 101 
Pdovagamana 206,353 
Pdpasruta 17 If 
Parisd 7 1 
Parisad 59 
Pdsdvaccijja 20 
Patta 57 
Patta 132 
Pattana 113 
Pavd 298 
Pavittaya 205 
Pdyacchitta 10 , 202 , 202 n 
Pdyatta 78 
Phodikamma 89,106 
Phussaialha 53n 
Pindanigaia 240 
Pindolaga 21 t 
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Posaha 373 
Prasada 5i 

Pratyekahuddhas 35,297,312 
Pudaga 133 
Puggah 325 
P'daka 124 
Punnamdstni 238 
Puruddamya 1 9 
Purohita 53,58 
Purvaprabandha 38 
Putabhedana 119 
Puvvds 32 

R 

Rakajatld 397 
Rahamusala 79 
Rajjuya 62 
Rajjuyasabhu 62, i 
Rakkhdmandala 11 1 
Rakkhapottah va 11 <s 
Rasavd/ujja 1 1 1 
Ratthakvda 63 
Ratiavadas 202,236 
Ratthavdla 186 
Rayagasdld 97 
Rupajakkha 64 
Rupakamma 372 


Sdbharaka 120,281 
Saddavehi 182 
Sagadavuha 79 
Sakassapdga J 04,146,181 
Sdkkd 34,36 
Sakkuli 123 
Sdkyaputriyas 202 
Sdlabhafijikd 188,188n 
Sallekhand 242 
Samanas 5,192 IF 
Samana Phggantha 193 fF 
Samanasangha 195 IF 
Samavasarana 26 1 
Samrmla 240 
Sampraddyagamya 39 
SamputamaUakdkdia 82 


Samuccheiya 26 
Samvdka 90 

Samvaccharapadikha^ 239 
Sandamdni 117 • 

Sandhtvdla 60 
Sangdmtyd 81 
Sangkddaa 32 
Sanghdta 132 
Sankhadi 126,239,317 
Sankucchdyd 122 
Sanndhiya 81,81n 
SantaruUaro 23 
Santihoma 58 
Sasatakkka 204,207,214 
Satthavdha 110 
Sdvekkha 50 
Sayagghl 79,79,n 81,81n 
Sayapdga 104,146,181 
Secanaka 7 () 

Seduga 97 
Senupah 53,60 

Semppawu 53,65,78,83,109,109ii 
Setfhi 60,110,143 
Seyabhikkhu 198 
Seyavadtyabhikkku 154 
Siddkdnta 31,34 
Sihakesara 124 

Sippa 109n,171n,172,172n,372 

Sissabhikkham 195 

Sildjanna 89,89n 

Siavga 97 

Sivikd 117 

Sotihiyasdld 119 

Sottiya 97 

Soydmani 186 

Srutakevalin 29 

St^asdstra 66n 

Stkavirakalpa 27 

Sikakas 59 

Sumtnasattha 148 

Sum 95 

Suiikapdla 62 

Suphani 305 

Suvitfapddhaga 142 

Suyandna 31 

Svavamvata 158f 
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U 


Taccamiya 202,237 
Talavara 60 , 
fdla jG 

Tdlapiulaga 242,391 
Tain a ]32 
Tdlodaka 344 
Tdlugghddanivijjd 67 
Tanluidya 97 
TaniiiLdyasdld 97 
Tegicchayasdld 179 
Tejolesid 209 
Ttuln^as 20 , 21 ] 
Thdinl 77 
Thalapatiana 113 
Thandila 241 
! hdmipfuutamnha 239 

riitidiali }) 
rill til 
Thnbha 
Tlkd 41 
Tilthodaga 307 
Tilagakarani 105 
Toitajutta 77 
Tiinndga 67,97 


Ucchughara 91 
Uccula 76 
Udagabatthi 67 
Uggahanantaga 132 
Ujjdniyd 238 
Ukkacchi 132 
Ukkdliya 37 
Ullantyd 104 
Updngas 31 
Utsargamdrga 202 
Utsarpim 371 
UUdanamallakdkdta 82 
Uttanjja 131 
U t hydsamana 208 


Vdcand 32,33,37 
Vacandbheda 36 
Vaddakumdn 21 
Vaddhai 187 
Vdgharai nasdld 159 
Vdhiydh 77 
Vaisika 164,171 
Vdnamantara 289 
Ventaka 312 
Visakannd 382 


77, 3((5 

19,21 1,215,3u9,309n,372 
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'The Sections V and VI of this book have already been alpha- 
betically arranged, so this index contains the words mainly from the first 
foul Sections of the book. The letters k and y in bracket denote kings 
and yaksas respectively. 


A 

Abdication 50 
Abhaggasena C8 

Abhayadeva 36, 37, 42, 211, 223, 
255 

Abhayaraj akum ara ( Abhay aku- 
mara) 22, 24, 56, 79, 119, 
229, 379f, 395, 398 
Abhitikumara 399 
Adambara (y) 217, 222 
Addayakumaia 127, 201, 202 
Adultery 69 

AgadadatU 5J, 153, 171, 182, 331 

Agriculture 89 

Aliimsa 22n, 23, 23n 

Ajivika Sramaiias 207ff, 226 

— their folloivers 208 

— their doctrines '208 

Ajja 224 

Ajjasadlia 316, 315 

..\jjdkalaga I'sec Kalakacaiya, 
Ajja Khaiicld 2U0, 312 
Ajja Khdudila (Aiya Skaiidila) 3 3 
Ajjd Khauda 226 
Alia Mdh.igiii 26, 27, 29, 2 jJ, 282, 
281, 301, 314, 318, 347, 319 
Ajja Maiigu 255, 309, 337 
Ajja Rdkkhiya (Arya RAsita) 28, 
29, 40, 170, 174, 255, 280, 309, 
346 

Ajja Sama 38 
Ajja Samiya 263 
Ajja Samudda 337 
Ajjd Simhagiri 4(> 

Ajjd Suhamma fscc Suhamma) 
Ajja Suhdlllii (sec Suhallhi) 

Ajja Vdiia 29, 10, 65, 92, 190, 199, 
227, 263, 277, 278, 304, 325, 
326, 336, 344, 348 


Ajjuna Goyamaputta 208 
Ajjunaya 103 
Akalaoka 30 
Alaka 219 

Amarakanka 159, 320 
Ammada 206, 293 
Amrapali I64n, 165n,354 
.^landa 89, 117, 143, 351 ' 

Anandaiakkhiya 21 
Andhavana I67n 
Aiigaiavati 24, 385, 398 
Aimikaputta 317, 318, 321 
Aiboricultuie 95 
Architecture 187f 
— vaiious teims 188f 
Ardhamagadhi l76f, 251 
Aihannaga 236 
Aiitliinetic 178 
Arjuna 159 
Aiiny, foul fold 76 
Auhabastra in Piakrit 171n 
Alls, seventy two 172f 
Ai)a and Anaiya 139 
Ar\ .1 by Bii th 
— b\ Jamily 
— by trade 
— by country 
— by art and handia'aft 
— by language 139, 176 
Aryan countries 250f 
Asadha 26 
.\sadhabhui 186, 201 
Asibandhakaputta 22 
Asitadevala 213n 
Assamitta 26 
..Vsscmbly, lour 71 
Assesment and collection 62f 
Astronomy and Astrology 177f 
Asurukkha 64, 171 
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Attapa 240 

Avavadaka 22 
Ayala 61, 113, 165, 320 

B 

Bahassaidatta 69 
Bahubali 270, 341, 372, 374 
Bahuka 213ii 
Balakotta 313 
Baladeva 218, 258, 259 
Bambhagutta 148 
Barabar Hills 211 
Battles 79 
— arrays 79, 79n 
Bhadd-l 147 
Bhadda 222 

Bhadiabahu 28, 29, 32, 36, 10, 226, 
317, 319, 383 
Bhadrataiya 28 
Bhadiagupta 40, 316 
Bhagiralia 219, 283 
Bhamblilya 64, lil 
Bhat!idira(y) 222, 255 
Bharaddaya 2b 
Bharaddaja 208 
Bharata 183 
Bhattotpala 211 
Bhiita 223f 

— a marketable commodity 224 
— obsession by spirits 221, 221 
Bihelaga(y) 220 
Bindumati I65n 
Bindusara 7 In 
Birth ceremonies 15Uf 
Boats and ships 118 
Bodhiya Mlecchas 167, 310 
Brahmatias 140f 
Biahmaijia mendicants 206u 
Biahmanas awarded lighter punis- 
hment 70 
Brahmi 372 

Buddha 21, 22, 203, 265, 276 
Building materials 102 


0 


Cauakya 71, 201, 276n, 287, SOlf, 
393n 


CanakkakodiUa 171n 
Caiidacchaya (k) 156, 372y 381 
Gandajasa (k) 76, 80 
Ca^idaiudda 346 

Candana(Vasumati) 24, 107n, 154, 
252, 384 

Candrakanta62 

Caravans, their classification 117 
Castes 139fr 
— mixed castes 140 
Cattle 94 


Chariots 75, 75n 
— ^Aggibhiru 75, 385 
Choice by divine will 52 
Cilaya 107 

Cities, ten capitals 251, 529 
(liOa 35, 111, 183 
Coins 120 

— ^leather coins i2Un 
Cokkha 168, 206 
Conseciation ceiemony 5:s 


Hooking 124 
Houises of study 169f 
Jouitesans 163 ff 
-Amrapah 164n^l65n, 354 
—Bindumati 165n 
— Devadatta 165 

4 . . - t 


— Magahiya 383 
— ^Kamajjhaya 69, I64n 


— Kosa 165 
— Nandini 16G 
— Sudamsaija 69 
— Upakosa 165 
Co-wives 57 

Crime and punishment bOtt 
Gudamani 177, 228 


D 

Dairy farming 94 
Dance 184 
Da^idaniti 64, 171n 
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Dattavaiiika 164 
Death, causes 242 
■ — suicide 242 
Debts 111, 121 
Devadatta 161 
Devadatta 165 
Devadatta. 166 
Devadatta 70 
Devananda 140 

Devardhiga^i K?ama,Sramai:ia 33, 
34, 38 

Devendragani (Nemicandra suri) 42 

Devilasatta 193 

Dhana 113, 275 

Dhanadatta 161 

Dhanagutta 347 

Dhanavasu 113 

Dhanna 67, 68, 74, 107 

Dhannantari 178 

Dhanasiri 162 

Dharat;ia(y) 328 

Dhaianendra (y) 220 

Dharini 149, 160, 189 

Dhoi^lhasiva 218 

Digambaras 26fr, 211 

Dighatapassi 22 

Dinna 206 

Diseases, sixteen I79f, 180n 
— their cure 180f 
Divayana 213n 
Domestic life 146 
Dovai 80, 168, 159, 161 
Dowry 157 

Dramas, thirty two 184fF 
Dreams 148 

Dress, varities of cloth 128fF 
Dro^acarya 42 
Drstivada 31, 32, 37, 153, 211 
Drums, four 80 
Dujjohaijia 73 
Durga 217, 224 
Dyes 102f 

E 

Elephants 75 
— ^Bhadravati 76, 398f 


— Bhutananda 76 
— Nalagiri 76, 386, 396, 398 
— Secanaga 380, 383 
— Udayi 76 • 

— ^Vijaya Gandhahatthi 76, 159, 
183 

Elephants, varieties 76, 76n. 
Enejjaga 208 
Export-import 114f 
Eunuchs 55, 55n 
Eye-ointment 105n 

P 

Famines 92, 199 
Feasts and festivals 238ff, 238n 
— household ceremonies 240 
Female asectics and love affairs 
166ff 

Field-crops 90 
Fisheries 96 
Flood 92 

Flowers and garlands 103f 
Flower baskets 104 
Food and its preparations 123f 
Food, eighteen kinds 123 
Fortification 196 
Friends and relations 147 
Fruits 93 

Funeial customs 241 
Furniture 1 91 

G 

Gaggali (k) 52 
Gahavais 143 
Ganditinduga (y) 220 
Gaiiga 26 
Gahgeya 20 

Gayasukumala 56,165,389 
Gems 99n 

Geruka or Parivrajaka 
Srama^ias 205f 
Ghantika (y) 222,228 
Ghodayamuha 171 
Ghosavatl 399 
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Golacarya 286 

Goods and merchandise 114f 
Gosala Mafikhaliputra 20, 
101,207f,‘22e,258fl;275,322,326, 
331,332 

— in various bodies 208 
— with Mahavira 209f 
Gosankhi 143 
Gotthamahila 26 
Goyma Indabhui 21,23,21,25, 
34,287,299,322 
Grains, seveentcen kinds 91 
Grannaries 90 

Great Men, sixty three 371-6 
— 24 Tirthankaras 
— 12 Cakravartins 
— 9 Baladevas 
— 9 Vasudevas 
— 9 Prativasudevas 
Guilds 109,109n,U3f 
Gunacandra (k) 56 
Gunacanda (k) 57 


H 


Halahala 101,208,209,210 
Halla 24,76 
Harem 54ff 

— prohibition of Monkeys 56 
Haribhadra 30,41,42 
Harikesa 35,141 
HarinegamesI 216n,227 
Hastipalagana 144 
Hemacandra 30,42 
Hiraddika (y) 222 
Hlravijaya 42 
Honey, varieties 93 n 
Horse, defects of77n 
Horse, varieties 77 
— Kanthaka 77 
Horticulture 93 
Hospitals 179 
House building 187f 
Hunting 96 


1 

Ikkai 63,366 
Indadinna 29 

Indra 19,54,118,143,194,216, 
216n,239,288,372,386 
Indradatta 159 
Interest 111 

Irrigation, methods of 89 
Ivory work 100 

J 

Jacobi, Prof. 21,30,34 
Jain Aryan countries 250ff 
— Non-Aryan countries 358ff 
Jam Canons 31-43 
— their redaction 32fr 
— antiquity 34 ff 
— modification 36ff 
— date 38 

— Exegctical literature 38ff 
Jain Church, history 19-30ff 
— eleven Ganadharas 25 
— schisms 25f 
— great leaders 29f 
Jain geography 245,248f 
Jain monks and drinking of 
wine 125 

— their dress 27f,131ff 
— meat-eating 127,127n 
— their ideal 201f 
— their hardships 196flF 
— magical practices 226f 
Jakkha 220ff,220n 
Jamali 25f, 275,332,373 
Jamadaggi 313 
Jambu 25,29,262,275 
Janapadas, sixteen 210,251, 266n 
Janhukumara 283,375 
Jarl Gharpentier 35 
Jasobhadda 29 
Jaunsar-Bawar 161 
Jayanti 24,165 
Jayanti 20 
Jayaghosa 143 



JinadasagaQi Mahattara 41 
Jinadatta 156 

Jinakalpa and Sthaviraka’pa 

27f 

Jinapaliya 113 
Jmarakkhiya 113 
Jivaka 181n 
Jogandharaya 9 a 399 
Jonipahuda 177,227 
Judiciary and justice 64 
Judicial cases 64f 
Justice in Vesali 64n 

K 

Kaccaya^a 206 
Kailasa 219,222,268 
Kajolaka 91n 
Kalahasti 258 

Kalakacarya (Acarya Kalaka) 
29,41,55,167,208,226,239,253, 
288,319,321,339,340,386,397 
Kalano 21 3n 
Kalasavesiyaputta 20 
Kali 21 
Kali 24 
Kaliyapivtta 21 
Kamajjhaya 69,164n 
Kamalamela 159,186 
Kamatha 70 
Kancanamala 399 
Kanakakhala 203 
Kanayamanjarl 57 
Kankali ^ila 28 
Kaniska (k) 36 
Kapilamuni 206 
Kappaka 65,71,394 
Karada 303 
Kasava 142 

Kataputana (y) 222,259 
Kauijidinya 64,171n 
Kayapuni;La 163,380 
Kesi 332, 333 

— meeting between Kesi and 
Goyama 21,23,35,256,394 
Kesi 167 


Khandasiri 150 
Kharavela 289,292,322 
Khandakamma 394 
Kharaya 397 
Khema 167n 
King and kingship 49 
Kings and princes 51 
King’s attendants 105f 
King’s insignia 53n 
King’s officers 58ff 
King’s orders 71 
Kings ordained by Mahavira 

369n 

Kodinna 205 
Koliyans 160n 
Kosa 165 
Kottakiriya 224 
Kottavira 28 
Ksatriyas 143 
Ksatriya mendicants 206n 
Ksemakirti 42 
Kudukka acarya 301 
Kuiyaijna 143 
Kulavalaya 79,383 
Kumarapala 30 
Kumaranandi 62,98,320 
Kumbhaga (k) 72,78,79,168, 

372 

Kundakunda 30 
Kuijdalamentha (y) 222,273 
Kutidarika 50 

L 

Lakkhanavati 162 
Lamps 102 

Law-suits by Manu 64n 
Leaf work 102 
Learning centres 173f 
Leather work 103 
Lohajangha 273, 385 
Lola 22 

M 

Magahiya 383 
Magical misseles 80 



Magical practices 228 
Magical spells 230fF 
Mahanimitta, eight divisions 226n 
Mahasayaya 57, 157, 1 61 
Mahasena (k) 57 
Mahesaradatta 58, 142 
Mahissara 56, 218, 218n, 383 
Mahavira 20, 21, 22, 23, 24, 
26, 27, 28, 29, 32, 33, 34, 35, 
38, 41, 127n, 130, 131, 140, 
141, 142, 143, 144, 147, 148, 
163, 177n, 178, 192, 195, 256, 
303, 354, 373 
— His carika 257-262 
Makandi 275, 313 
Maladhaii Hcmacandia 42 
Malayagin 33, 36, 40, 42 214 
Malla 144, 242, 392 
— Mallagana 141 
Malladmna 72, 187 
Mallarama 208 
Malh 80, 154, 150 
Managa 275 
Mandivaddha/ia 70 
Mandiya 208 
Manibhadda(y) 221 
Mcinners and customs 266ff 
Mansions 189 
Marriage 155 

— forms of marriage 165f, 159flF 
Marriage with sister 160, 160n, 372 
— with step-mother 159 
— with cousins 159 
— with maternal uncle 160 
— in exchange 161 
— ^niyoga Marriage 162 
Marriage gifts 156f 
— ceremony 157f 
Marubhui 70 
Markets and shops 119 
Masonary 101 
Matanga 213n 
Mathara 64, 171n 
Maya 149n 
Mayanamanjari 153 
Meat-eating 126, 180 


Megasthenese 192 
Megha 258 

Mehakumara 24, 53, 146, 160, 
151n, 155, 184, 195, 237, 379 
Mehila 21 

Merchant leagues 110 
Metals and jewellei'y 99 
— metal-workers 99 
Meyajja 21 
Minerals 98 

Mining and metallurgy 98 
Ministers 59f 
Miscarriage 1 50 
Miyadevi 150 
Miya\ai 24, 80 

Mlecchas and untouchables 144f 
Moggarapa,m(y) 223 
Monasticism 1 93ir 
— pel sons exempted from jo ining 
the order 194, 194n 
Mukunda 102, 217 
Municanda 20 
Murder 70 
Music 18211 

Musical instruments 116, 183f 
Musiyadaraya 98 

N 

Nabhi (k) 49, 371 

Naga 19, 219f, 219n, 283, 372, 375 

Nagaijunasuri 33 

Nagarj'uni hills 211 

Naladama 201 

Nanda, 99, 143 

Nandini 166 

Nandisena 24 

Nandivardhana 257, 373, 383 
Nandivaddhana 51 
Nandisara 218n 
Narada 213n 

Nataputta (Mahavira) 21, 22, 373 
Nattumatta 229, 235 
Hhaviyadasa (k) 53 
Niddhamana(y) 303 
Nigganthas before Mahavira 21, 
22, 22n 



Nitlsastra 64 

Nivvui 158j 169 

Niyativida 209, 209n 

Nuns inferior to monks 153, 153n 

Nurses 107, 151n 

0 

Occupations, various kinds 105 
— low occupations 106 
Oils 104 
Ornaments 98i 

P 

Pabhava 29, M2 

Padalittasun 226n, 393 

Padibuddhi (k) 78, 372, 381 

Pagabbha 20 

Painting 186f 

Pakbira 259n 

Palaces 54ff, 189f 

Palitta 113, 276, 322 

Pandusena 118, 317 

Pannatti 349 

Panthaya 107 

Parasara 213n 

Parasara (Kisiparasara) 143 

Parsvanatha 19, 20, 22f, 27, 264: 

373 

Pasannacanda (k) 204 
Pasenadi (k) 148n, 161n 
Patacara 22 
Paumanaha (k) 81, 159 
Paumavai 219 
Peacock fight 240 
Pe'dhala 218 
Perfumes 104, 105n 
Phalguraksita 40 
Picture gallaries 186f, 187n 
Pisaca 224 
Piyadamsana 26 
ploughshare 90 
Political disturbances 200f 
Polygyny and polyandry 161 
Pottery lOOf 


Pottila 168 
Pragalbha 20, 259 
Prajapati 140 
Prajnapti 227 * 

Pregnancy 149 

Preganancy, without sexual inter- 
course 167n 
— ^miscarriage 150 
Prisons 73 
Prostitutes I64f, 200 
Prthu (k) 49n 
Poultry 96 
Puggala 206 
Punnata 28 
Puitdariya 21, 50 
Punishments, types of 73 
Puiinabhadda(y) 221, 223 
Pupphaciila 21 
Pupphaketu 160 
Purana 213 
Purdah system 163 
Pusanandi 70 

R 

Rajimati 154, 201 
Rahacaiya 341 
Rahanemi 154, 200 
Rama Baladeva 320, 344, 376 
Ramilla 28 
Ratnasekhara (k) 72 
Rattasubhadda 80, 159 
Rayaiiavai 168 
Renunciation, causes 193f 
Renunciation ceiemony 194f 
Revai 57, 126 
Revenue sources 6 If 
Rice, vaiieties 90 
Roads 116f 
Robbers 66, 198 
— Abhaggasena 68 
— Bhuyangama 68n 
— Cilaya 67, 107 
— ^Mandiya 67f 
— Rauhiyeya 68n 
— Vijaya 67, 68, 74 
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Robbery an art 66, 66n, 67 

Roha 208 

Rohagutta 26 

Royal council iiOf 

Rudra 217 

Ruppini 80, 1 59 

S 

Sacca 22 
Saccaka 2 ‘2 

Saddalaputta 100, 101, 208, 322 
Sadulya 26 
Sagada 69 

Sagadala 29, 40, 171, 394 
Sagaracanda 159, 186 
Sagaradatta 156, 158, 160 
Saha 41 

Sakya Siamaiias 20 2 f 
t^akyans 160n 
Salejja fy) 222, 259 
Sama 57 

Samantabhadra30 

Samaya Sundaragani 42 

Sambhiita 35, 144, 183, 201 

Sambhutivijaya 29 

SanghadasaganiKsamasramana 41 

Sanjaya (k) 96 

Sankha (k) 72, 372 

Sankha (k) 260 

Santicandra 42 

Sarasvatagana 144 

Sati custom 163 

Satyaki 167, 229 

Satyavati 149 

Science of Archery 18 If 

Science of Medicine 178 

Science of Numbers 178 

Scripts, eighteen 175 

— Brahmi and Kharostri 176 

Sculpture 187 

Scythian kings 29 

Sea-voyage 118 

—dangers of sea- voyage 118, 118n 

Sects, four 21 Iff 
— Kriya 212 
— ^Akriyii 212 


— Ajnana 212 
— ^Vinaya 213 

Sejjambhava 29, 38, 142, 275 
Selaga (y) 220 
Sevali 205 
Ship- wrecks 118 
Shoes 132f 

Shrines and temples 190f, 222i 
Siddhartha (k) 24, 143, 373 
Siddhasena 30, 227 
Siha 22 

Sihagiri (k) 240 

Siharaha (k) 159, 323 

Sihasena 57 

Silanka 36, 42, 211 

Siribhadda 147 

Sirigutta 22 

Sita 80, 159 

Siva 218 

Siva 56, 385, 394 

Sivabhui 28, 326 

Skandal02,206,2i7 

Skin, five 103 

Slaves and servants 106f 

— classes of slaves 107, 107n. 

— female slaves 107 
— family servants 108 
Smiths 100 
Soma 20 
Somila 204 

Son-in-law living in the house 160 
Spells, their acquisitions 229f 
Spices 91 
Spies 59, 238ff 
Spinning and weaving 97 
Sports and amusements 238n 

Srama^as 192fF 
— Nirgrantha 193-202 
— Sakya 202f 
— ^Tapasa 203fF 
— Parivrajaka 205ff 
— Ajivika 207ff 
— thier hardships 196f 
— travelling 197 
— ^robbers 198 



— political disturbances 198f 
— residence 199 
— sickness 199 
— famine 199 
— prosij^tutes 200 
— women 200f 
Sramana-Brahmanas 140 
Sramana Sangha 195f 
Staircases 189 
Students 169f 
Subandhu 71 
Subhadra 154 
Subhiimibhaga 35 
Succession 5 If 
Sudamsana 69 
Sudamsana 149 
Sugar 116 
Sugarcane 91 

Suhamma 25, 29, 50, 159, 232, 
252, 275, 326 

Suhatthi 27, 29, 254, 301, 318 

346, 349 

Sujettha 56, 186, 218n. 
Sukumaliya 59 
Sukumaliya 158, 160 
Sukumaliya 166f, 345 
Siilapani (y) 221, 257 
Sumsuma 107 
Sumukha (k) 55 
Sunanda 201 
Sundari 178, 372 
Superstitions 235ff 
Suppadibuddha 29 
Surambara (y) 220 
Surappiya (y) 221, 271, 328 
Surgical instruments 179, 179n 
Surindadatta 182 
Suriyabhadeva 188 
Suriyakanta 58, 394 
Sutthiyasuri 29 
Suvaunaguliya 80, 159, 396 
Suwaya 168 
Suya 206, 323, 369n 
gvaraprabhrta 183 
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Svetambaras and Digambaras 26ff. 
31, 32 

T 

0 

Tamali Mauryaputra 213, 252, 341f 
Tapasa Sramanas 203f 
Tax, legal 61 
Tax-collectors 63 
Taxes, eighteen kinds 61, 62n 
Teachers and pupils 169 
Teachers of renown, six 208n 
Teyahputta 155, 156 
Thavccaputta 323, 332, 336, 369n 
Theatre hall 188f 
Thieves 66 

Thulabhadda (Sthiilabhadra) 27, 
28, 29, 32, 37, 40, 165, 394 
Tissagutta 26, 347 
Toilets 105 
Tosalika (k) 343 
Tosaliputracarya 40, 344 
Trade inland 113f 
Trade centres 114f 
Transport 116f 
Travelling 197 

Trees 95 ^ 

Trisala 24, 140, 163, 355, 373, 382 

U 

Udayapedhalaputta 21 
Udayi Kundiyayaniya 210 
Ujjhiya 69 
Ukkarada 303 
Uma 218n 
Umasvati 30 
Umbaradatta (y) 220 
Upakosa 165 
Upali 22 
Uppala 20 
Uppalavanna 167n 
Usabha, the first Jina, who taught 
the art of cooking etc. 19, 49, 
73n, 140, 160, 178, 190, 235n 
852, 864, 300, 371f 
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V 

Vadivttala S&Dtisuri 42 
Vahara|a^i 14*2 
Vaiiabhui 273, 393 
Vairasena 337 
Vaisesi\a Sutras 26 
Vakkairtciri 203, 213n 
Vanamantra 224, 224n 
Vanaprastha Tapasas 203f 
Vappa 22 
Varadhanu 229n 
Vararui 71, 142, 165 
Varatta'.a 187 

Varahainihira 153, 211, 237n, 319 

Vasanta 399 

Vasavaoitta 76, 159, 183 

Vasude\a 218, 258, 259 

Vatsvayana 2S8n 

Vedas, Arya and Anarya 17 In 

Vedic branches of learning 171 

Vegetables 92 

Vehicles 1 1 7 

Vesamana 218 

Vesayaiia 213 

Vessels and utcnsil-i Ion 

Vibhelaka (y) 259 

Viceroyaliy and succession 50 

Vidyananda 30 

Vihalla 24, 76 

Vijaya 20, 259 

Vijayagho'.a 142 

Vijayaprer’a Suriavara 41 

Vijayascna (k) 62 

Vijayavimala 42 

Vijjaharas 23 4f 


Vijjanuvada Puwa 226 
Vjkkamajasa(k) 55, 161 
Villages 82 

— types of a village 82 
Viinhukumara 202, 228 
Visakhacarya 28 
Visakha 98 
Visakhila 183 
Visvakarman 144, 201 
Vivahapadala 177 
Vraja 239 
Vrndavana 222n 


W 

Wage-earners 108, 111 
War 78 
— its causes 80 
Warefare 78 

— diplomatic means 78 
Washing and dyeing 97 
Weapons 80 

— weapons and tools 100 
Weights and measures liof 
Widow-mairiagc 1G2 
Wine, varieties 124 ff 
Winternitz, Dr. 39 
Women 152fF, 200f 
— causes of war 80 
— ^Varahamihira about women 153, 
211 

Wrestlings and combats 240 
Writing 18, 175f 
— on copper 175n 
Writing material 175 
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